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For Cuba. 


BY ROBERT MOWRY BELL. 


No precedent, ye say, 
To point the glorious way ~ 
Toward help for one downtrod in blood and tears? 
Brothers, ’tis time there were! 
We bare our swords for her, 
And set a model for the coming years! 


This act, to end her pain, 
Without a hope of gain, 
Its like on history’s page where can ye read? 
Humanity and God 
Call us to paths untrod! 
On, brothers, on! We follow not, but lead! 
Los ANGELEs, CAL. 


Spring’s Orchestra. 
BY EMILY DICKINSON, 


THE saddest noise, the sweetest noise, 
The maddest noise that grows,— 

The birds, they make it in the spring, 
At night’s delicious close, 


Between the March and April line— 
That magical frontier 

Beyond which summer hesitates, 
Almost too heavenly near. 


It makes us think of all the dead 
That sauntered with us here, 
By separation’s sorcery 
Made cruelly more dear. 


It makes us think of what we had, 
And what we now deplore. 

We almost wish those siren throats 
Would go and sing no more. 


An ear can break a human heart 
As quickly as a spear. 

We wish the ear had not a heart 
So dangerously near. 
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Recreation a Duty Imposed upon All.* 
BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


I wAs reading, the other day, that some one had 
interviewed a number of rich men as to how they had 
obtained their fortunes. I think Mr. Carnegie said, 
««Save one-fifth of all you make every year.’’ An- 
other wealthy man considered that the secret of his 
success was that he had patronized a first-class sa- 
vings bank from the time he had earned his first dol- 
lar. 

Now, in regard to the subject of recreation my 
theory is that ifa man would adopt something like 
the same rule in planning for his leisure he would, so 
far as health and happiness were concerned, come out 
much better in the end. If you put away one-fifth 
of all you earn you are certainly entitled to one-seventh 
of your time for rest and recreation. According to 
the precepts of the Christian religion we are en- 
titled to one day’s rest in seven. But such 
respites are not sufficiently continuous; they 
are only temporary in character. Every man cer- 
tainly ought to take one-twelfth out of each year 
for the purposes of rest and recreation, Every hu- 
man being on this earth ought to have thirty days’ 
uninterrupted leisure during each three hundred and 
sixty-five days he lives; and he simply robs himself if 
he does not take it. If he could manage to take twu 
months instead of one he would, upon arriving at the 
age of sixty, be a great deal better, stronger and 
happier man. If he did nothing else but break down 
in himself that growing spirit of thinking of nothing 
but getting rich and sacrificing every feeling to the 
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effort to hoard up coin in a tin box, it would do 
good, for the days when a man is idle nobody can 
take from him. The days that he is working are 
so full of suffering, pain and anxiety that he 
never cares to remember them. What a poor 
inheritance it is when a man gets to be old and can 
look back upon no idle days; no time when he ram- 
bled along the brook. no time when he went fish- 
ing. when he loafed under the trees, or enjoyed any 
other phase of out-of-door recreation to make life 
worth living; all of which things nine men out of ten 
say they intend to do sometime. To-day is the day 
to do such things, not the day after to-morrow. 

There is no people in the world who appreciate the 
present time so much as we do, and no people in the 
world ought to take their leisure so readily. 

In regard to the vacations of artists it may be said 
that they are a hard-working class of men. Some 
people have an idea that a painter does nothing but 
idle; on the contrary, a painter is usually one of the 
most industrious men in the world, because he works 
all winter in his studio and all through the summer 
out-of-doors. He only varies the scene of his 
labors. Artists enjoy but very little leisure. because 
they are making their studies during the summer-time 
and working them out 1n the winter season. 

I do not believe in summer schools of art. The 
only art school that I believe in is the one where na- 
ture is the one instructor, and man the one pupil. 
That art student will be most successful who sets out 
by himself to get as close to nature as he can. That 
is the kind of instruction which will make an original 
painter, one who will copy nobody else’s methods. 
On the other hand, if an artist goes out in a summer 
school, at a very early stage in his career, and ab- 
sorbs the technic of his teacher, it will take him 
years to get away from it. He cannot make such 
rapid progress alone as he would with the aid of a 
school; but at the end of ten years his progress would 
be seen to be more rapid because, otherwise, he would 
have to unlearn many things that he had learned. 


New York Ciry. 


The Red Summer. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


IN the study of a distinguished American theolo- 
gian there hung, years ago, one decoration. The 
severe and scholarly place was dim and dun. Books 
ran to the ceiling, and cut the room into alcoves. 
Luxuries were absent. There was no upholstery, no 
ornament, no color whatever that can be recalled, ex- 
cept that which fell through some small strips of 
stained glass tacked into a window. AA little girl, the 
privileged visitor of a leisure theological moment, 
stole up perplexed and wondering what the Professor 
cared about the colors, but instinctively feeling that 
he would rather not be asked. Silently, among the 
stacks of frowning tomes, and racks of awful ‘‘ Sys- 
tems,’’ she stood peering through the tinted stripsat 
the familiar Andover scenery, grown, in an instant, 
as strange, as unreal as a saga of the old Norse 
races, or a line from Kubla Khan. 

There were probably other colors in this simple 
substitute for a stained window; but only two tinted 
the brain-cells of the young spectator, so that the 
dye has remained tothishour. These were the blue 
and the red Turn the blue glass! It was winter on 
the world. The ripe lawns on the hill were smitten 
beneath mysterious snow. Frost lay heavily on the 
maple blossoms, and the young, waving grass had 
drifted white. Clear-cut, the outlines of the home 
and common life lay pure and cold and peaceful. 

Now the red glass! In a moment the pure and the 
peaceful were swept out of existence. The world 
had taken fire. The beautiful Andover elms writhed 


in a sea of crimson. Their arms dripped blood. The 
sky—did it absorb blood or rain it? Who could have 
told? Angry as hate, fierce as carnage, the gentle * 
scenery had gone maniac. Behold a red world—the 
color of wounds and of death and flame. In an in- 
stant home and hope were dashed into a sense of 
danger and misery which so overcame the child that 
she fled from the Professor’s study, and out where 
the grass-blades were green and gold, where the sky 
was blue and silver, where the leaves on the old elms 
were the proper color, and the world was natural, 
sweet and safe. 

In the columns of a paper which finds necessity 
and righteousness in this war, a contributor who be- 
lieves it to be a great national misstep does not feel 
the accustomed ease while appreciating the more the 
accustomed welcome. Holiday topics are coy to the 
mind and evade the pen. Topaz and amethyst are 
inthe sky. Emerald and onyx glint and shade the 
leaf and grass. The robin sings of nest and mate, 
and goes as wild for joy as he did last year. The 
June lilies hang their yellow lanterns as serenely up 
and down the garden paths as they did thirty-six 
years ago, when the boys said good-by with trem- 
bling lip, as they do to-day, and went out of aching 
homes, never to come back—as they have gone 
again. But the crimson is in the window. I can 
see only a red world. 

Scarcely have the blueand white tints of snow, and 
purity and security slipped from the glass; and lo— 
displacing the green and golden slides, missing the 
resurrection colors—the red summer is upon us. By 
thousands of our people this will be remembered as a 
year without a spring. In certain portions of our 
country April did not exist, May shivered to her 
heart, the heavens refused to smile. When the Dec- 
laration of War went forth the skies darkened, and 
wept for well-nigh twice seven days. Now the sym- 
bolism fails, and the sun shines out. 

The adaptation of the human mind and heart to 
endurance is a never-ending cause of wonder and of 
admiration. Already this great safe, happy country 
—standing for peace and for the glories of peace, 
proud of her unprotected shores, and pointing joy- 
ously to her bloodless banner, unstained for a genera- 
tion of blessed years—has become used to the shock 
and blot and the wo of war. Already, those mem- 
bers of the American Congress who ‘‘ have been bub- 
bling with joy ever since war was declared,” and who 
expressed distress ‘‘lest this conflict should prove 
only a philanthropic picnic,” pass almost unnoticed 
by bumaner men. Even the prominent citizen who 
candidly admitted that he didn’t care a rap for Cuba, 
but wanted to see a big naval battle waged with mod- 
ern battle-ships, goes unrebuked. Already, the vast 
machinery of the land is oiled for slaughter. Already, 


the rugged courage of our people is put to its mettle. 


Useless protest has ceased. Vain appeals are 
silenced. Voice and pen which pleaded to their 
uttermost for peace, in the name of Him whose last 
political command was ‘‘ Put up thy sword!’’ have 
yielded a hopeless struggle. Men are putting their 
shoulders mightily to the dreadful task before them. 
Women—with a few exceptions conspicuously silent 
in thatother battle which preceded Manila, that cam- 
paign for the preservation of peace whose unwritten 
history will never be half known—women, just awake 
to their fate, are facing it with the noble patience that 
suffering is sure to strike from the sex which ‘‘ gives 
its happiness instead.’’ 

Already the claims of what is called patriotism re- 
strain the expression of conviction which would 
have relieved Cuba without slaughter, if it had been 
given a little time. Already we have adjusted our 
eyes to the red glass. The unnatural color is on the 
world, and the retina accepts it. 
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In a certain sense this is right. I remember to 
have heard a sensitive Christian student of history 
express recoiling horror at the famous drinking song 
of the English officers in an Indian campaign, where 
plague and battle competed for their lives. 

** Here’s a health to the dead, already, 
And a glass for the next man who dies!” 
But there is another view of the grimness which 
grits its teeth over the inevitable and makes the best 
of it, each man for himself, in his own way. 

In one form or another, the challenge of this fierce 
hour comes to us all. Nor is it always the ‘‘ cheerful 
temperament,’’ which is found, in such a vital test, 
to come out uppermost. The easy optimism which 
never forecasts and cannot imagine, the happy-go- 
lucky nature which never believes that anything can 
go wrong until it has happened, may not always make 
the best showing under the worst pressure. In a pri- 
vate house which once suffered a disastrous burglary, 
the discoverer of the catastrophe hesitatingly an- 
nounced one morning that the silver and jewelry 
were gone, and that the safe was empty. 

‘* But it is perfectly impossible!’’ cried the optimist 
of the family. This is the type of mind which pro- 
tested till Patrick Mullens had fired the first shot. 
‘*But there can be no war; it is perfectly impossi- 
ble.’” Yet many a more thoughtful temperament— 
many a man or woman who wasted weeks of such 
prayer and effort as shake the soul and body in the 
attempt to avert this national calamity—has been 
found so bold to fight or so brave to endure that 
one wonders at the apparent metamorphosis of na- 
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ture. 

Times like these may change the individual as 
much as they change the nation. The map of the 
soul, like the map of the world, undergoes alteration 
of territory. In hundreds of joyous lives there are 
smitten sudden waste spaces, like the watering- 
places of our coast, turned from gay resorts to avoid- 
ed and garrisoned villages. In scores of anxious 
temperaments the duty of making the best of a bad 
matter, often kept too much in the background, 
comes strongly to the front. Cheerfulness becomes 
a military order. Hopefulness calls through his clear 
bugle and bids the soul attend. All the soldierly 
qualities come out in the most unmartial nature. 
To look for the happier possibilities, to choose the 
pleasant subjects, to see the less strenuous aspects of 
common life, is now the obvious necessity. Find the 
amusing side of the serious situation. Preserve the 
light touch. Cultivate the undeveloped gratitude. 
Levy the unmarshaled forces of courage—all that raw 
material inthe nature which easier years have not put 
under drill. When the mother of a boy on a battle- 
ship falsely reported gone to the bottom with all on 
board dropped senseless at a theater, it began to 
occur to the public that war bulletins in the lobbies 
and war tragedies on the stage must be stopped; for 
too large a proportion of any audience, seeking relief 
from distress too sharp to be borne, goes to the play 
to forget, not to remember. When Louisa Alcott’s 
‘« Hospital Sketches ’’ appeared thirty years ago, it is 
still remembered how grateful was the sense of humor 
in a book which never could have been written except 
by a woman so sensitive to the tragic that she had 
given herself to the life of an army nurse at the 
front. 

The relativity of human suffering is a fathomless 
topic, and it is wholesome in times like these to dip 
our little plummets into it. One loses the yachting 
cruise, or a seaside cottage, or the half of one’s in- 
come—but what of that? To pay the war taxes, one 
must dismiss the general housework girl, or sell the 
old horse—but who complains? The sinking invalid 
who may not be moved to the country air, the boy 
who must be kept out of college, the professional 
man who cannot collect his salary or his fees, shut 
the lips, and thank God. 

Homes from which the dearest has not gone are 
ashamed to consider their deprivations. Lives which 
are not rent by the anguish that follows the soldier 
at the front, do not dwell on little annoyances. 
Petty miseries lose their disproportionate importance. 
All the marks on the scale of endurance are changed. 
A sense of mortification seizes us that we ever called 
this or that underweight discomfcrt by the name of 
trouble. ; 

Keeping good pace with the cultivation of the 
cheerful in this red summer, comes the cultivation 
of the gentle. There was something more than a 
smile in the comic cartoon of the sour and nagging 
wife crooning over the astounded husband, with the 
sobbing pledge: ‘‘If you won’tgo tothe war, I'll never 
scold again!’ Below the joke lay the pulse of newly 
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awakened tenderness which is throbbing all over our 
disturbed land. War without and war within make 
the unendurable combination. Homes are growing 
kinder, and hearts more warm. Patience and good 
humor are fair flowers, long overgrown with those 
weeds of incessant care and harassing economy, and 
overstrained nerves, which are synonymous with the 
word home in the minds of too many Americans. 
The considerate virtues are thrusting fresh shoots 
into the troubled air. A young husband, once at the 
first turning of the tide which marks the ebb and flow 
of daily love, having dashed off on an untimely vaca- 
tion, took the next train back to the wife he left be- 
hind him. He said: ‘‘ All atonceI thought, ‘What 
if 1 should lose her ?’’’ 

Hundreds of wives to-day, disillusioned of hope 
and of romance, grown blunt to the manly gifts or 
graces that won them, and ready to abandon the bat- 
tle to preserve happiness awaiting every soul that has 
ever gained it—thousands of women awake every 
morning with the unuttered cry trembling on their 
lips: ‘‘What if I should lose him?’’ Home has 
taken on new preciousness. Tenderness unfolds 
fresh petals. The little fret of common life skulks 
away before larger thoughts and larger feelings. 
Love comes to his own and to his throne again, for 
he is king eternal, and beside him there is no other. 

All our courage, all our sweetness. all sur thought- 
fulness are in demand, because, make the best 
or the least we may of it, in the present emer- 
gency the strain of sympathy on any sensitive heart 
is something immeasurable by the obtuser one. 
Nothing and no one is exempt from a share in the 
general danger. The humming-birds are delicately 
tasting the crimson cups of the columbine, and the 
coral of the apple-buds has turned to warm, scented 
snow, and wasted on the ripening clover. But, from 
the Rangeleys to the Golden Gate, wives and moth- 
ers and plighted girls sit trembling in this blossom 
weather. The bullet and the shell have no mercy for 
the sick, for the solitary, for the poor, for the aged, 
for those whose whole being centers itself on one 
bright, young life, on one overmastering love. 

The kelp pants upon the wet and shining rocks, 
the starfish glitter in little pools upon the cliffs, and 
the mountains lift their grand, astonished heads to 
listen for a distant thunder, not of God’s making. 
But the Spanish women, already four out of five in 
mourning for their dead, go up and down their war- 
wearied land in their black robes. Now and then 
one among them may wonder, perhaps, why the 
newspaper men of America sneered at the mothers in 
council at Washington who would have sent their 
sympathy to the mothers of Spain. And the unhap- 
py Cubans who would have been fed weeks ago by 
the terms of peace, are starving, unaided, as fast as 
possible in the conditions of war. 

Think as we may, believe what we will, about the 
justification of this war,it must be fought now fierce- 
ly to its unknown end. And those of us who abhor 
it, like those who uphold it, must stand side by side 
in the national emergency. A friend isa friend altho 
he has slipped, and our country is our country still, 
even if she has erred. She will never lose the loyalty 
of one soul of all the number who would have dashed 
their own lives down to prevent this conflict, and 
thanked God for the chance. But not a man or wom- 
an of us called Christians, deserves to bear the gentle 
name of Him in whose theory of life and principles of 
conduct human slaughter found no more place than 
theft and immorality, unless we pour our whole be- 
ing out into one cup of prayer that the end of this 
and all battles may be near at hand. 

Who knows how much may be done for the restor- 
ation of peace, by the very growth of private charac- 
ter of which we have spoken? As Phillips Brooks 
said of his audiences, the nation is but ‘‘one vast, im- 
pressive, pleading man.’’ Every atom of individual 
moral vigor fuses, like the ‘‘iron ration,’’ into the 
national blood. Every personal weakness reduces, by 
so much, the national strength. 

The celestial mechanics of prayer may be powerful 
in proportion totheir mystery. But there is nothing 
mysterious about the power of a clean, brave, tender 
life. Why did the Christian believers of this country 
fail to hold back this war by ‘‘the Sword of the 
Spirit’’? Was it because they did not pray, or be- 
cause they were spiritually unfit to pray to some pur- 
pose? This will remain one of the unanswered ques- 
tions when the religious history of the epoch is 
written. 

Who knows but the stimulus to all that is most 
real and most deep in the average nature, given by 
the tragedy of this year, may start the moral force 
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needed to create a peace that, perhaps, must be de- 
served before it can be regained? 

Out of every gold-hearted daisy, on every trembling 
leaf, from every burning cloud, these and stranger 
questions start. 

‘‘I—God’s messenger—May,” 
would have reply. So sang an unknown poet, whose 
strong and fearless verse has earned a place among 
our lyrics of this war. 

We—God’s messengers—summer and light, and 
blossom and beauty and perfume, cry out in his name 
for peace. 


Newron Center, Mass. 





Our Chaperon. 


A TRUE TALE OF A SHORT VACATION. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, 


THERE were a dozen souls upon the canal-boat. 
Templeton was responsible for it, and he was quite 
equal to the burden; for if there was one thing Tem- 
pleton was cut out for it was to be host on just such 
an occasion. He was not the owner of the boat— 
naturally; for a bachelor, fond of good living and of 
ease, has very little use for craft of that nature; but 
he was the sole lessee for the period of one week, 
during which time he and his seven guests, his cook, 
his coachman, his butler and his man of all work— 
late captain of the ‘‘ Norah J.’’—cruised along the 
Erie Canal and enjoyed life. He had chartered the 
boat from the captain for the purpose of taking his 
friends off for a novel outing, and they had unani- 
mously accepted the invitation; and in order to add 
to the novelty of the occasion Templeton had im- 
pressed his own coachman into the service to do the 
driving. The captain went along to help them over 
such difficulties as might arise, as well as to use lan- 
guage suited to their surroundings when language 
became necessary. It was also to be the captain’s 
duty to look after the boat and to see that everything 
pertaining to the apartments therein was kept in ship- 
shape order. 

At first Captain Jack was loth to charter his vessel; 
but he was influenced to change his mind by two con- 
siderations. The first was that his craft was a new 
one and was as yet unpaid for, and the second was a 
check with Templeton’s name signed to it which 
would make that payment a matter of comparative 
ease. This, added to the fact that Templeton wanted 
him to go along and keep an eye upon his beloved 
craft, induced him to consent, altho he demurred 
slightly when Templeton announced his intention of 
taking his driver along. 

‘«What’s the use o’ him?’’ asked Captain Jack. 
««He ain’t had no experience drivin’ canal-boats, have 
he?” 

* No,” said Templeton. ‘But he has driven my 
brougham about New York for two years running, 
and hasn’t met with an accident yet. I guess a man 
who can manage a team on Broadway can get along” 
on the Erie Canal.”’ 

‘« But I don’t see ’’— the captain began, 

‘Well you needn’t see,” said Templeton. «J 
don’t ask youtosee. I’m going to have him whether 
you see or not. He’s a good driver, and I have con- 
fidence in him. I’m not going to trust my life and 
the lives of my guests to the hands of an utterly un- 
known Jehu.”’ 

‘But what are you afraid of ?’’ persisted the cap- 
tain. 

‘What am I afraid of ?’’ retorted Templeton. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose I’m going to take the chance of being 
run away with on a canal-boat ?”’ 

The captain’s laughter could have been heard for a 
mile when Templeton said this. 

‘‘All right, ‘‘he said; ‘‘ let him go. I'll rig up a 
seat for him on the bow in regular tally-ho style.’’ 

The captain was as good as his word, and when we 
stepped aboard ofthe ‘‘Norah J.” there was a comfort- 
able place for us all, with the promised coachman’s 
seat on the bow. . 

The saloon passengers upon this voyage consisted 
of Templeton, Barlow, Parker and myself; of Miss 
Hawkins, of Pittsburg, Miss Bronson and Miss Rem- 
ington, of New York, and, to chaperon the party, the 
demure little widow of our old friend Horace Tis- 
sington, 

Mrs. Tissington was the ideal chaperon. . In the 
first place she was not more than thirty years of age. 
She was pretty, and of a sweet, sunny disposition— 
tho somewhat severe when her lot was cast in such 
places as she now found herself in. She was never 
under any circumstances disagreeable; but she gave 
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every one to understand by her superior manner that 
she realized to the full the responsibilities which had 
devolved upon her; and she exacted from all that recog- 
nition of her authority without which her influence as 
a ‘‘lady superior ’’ would have been absolutely nil, 

In terms she never expressed disapproval of our 
acts, nor did she have much occasion soto do; but 
frequently we could tell from her demeanor: that she 
would prefer that we comported ourselves with 
greater dignity, and our regard for her was such that 
nothing further was necessary. We reformed on the 
instant, tho it must be confessed our reformation was 
usually merely temporary. 

Caddy Barlow, more often than any of the rest of 
us, came beneath the ban of her displeasure, and 
that was because he was of the irrepressible order of 
mankind. He would sing comic songs on unlooked- 
for and inappropriate occasions, and he had alsoa 
penchant for unhitching the little rowboat attached 
tothe stern of the ‘Norah J.,’’ and, in company 
with Miss Hawkins, taking a run up the canal a mile 
or two ahead of us, until reaching some hamlet on 
the line of the serpentine stream, he and his fair com- 
panion would buy up all the rock-candy, peanuts and 
all the similar inedibles they could find. 

Upon these occasions Mrs. Tissington was always 
properly disturbed. Of course it was all right that 
Barlow and Miss Hawkins should go rowing upon 
the canal, and, personally, Mrs. Tissington had no 
objection to their doing so; but in her official capac- 
ity it seemed to her that she should set her face 
against it, and she did so in her own very charming 
way. 

Then, too, Parker and Miss Remington found a 
great deal of time to be with each other. Many an 
evening, when the rest of us were in the bow, playing 
banjos and singing the latest popular song with more 
vim than attention to the score, or telling stories, or 
in some regrettable instances indulging in gossip, it 
would suddenly transpire that Parker and Miss Rem- 
ington would turn up missing. Whereupon Mrs. 
Tissington, full of her responsibility, would develop 
an uneasiness which soon communicated itself to the 
rest of us, and was generally not allayed until the 
truant pair were found sitting at the other end of the 
boat, and suspiciously far apart! 

As for myself and Miss Bronson I do not like to 
say very.much, for Miss Bronson is now the wife of 
an Italian nobleman, and I am wedded to an Ameri- 
can noble woman, It must suffice for me to say with- 
out entering upon any details whatsoever, that while 
we never needed the kindly intervention of a chaperon 
we sometimes detected in the lady’s remarks upon 
social observances, or the lack of them, certain allu- 
sions which under ordinary circumstances we might 
have construed as personalities. 

But it must be confessed that while we all felt the 
iron hand beneath the soft glove of our chaperon, 
the glove was so very soft and fitted so well that there 
was no resentment of it,anywhere. Furthermore, 
the young ladies were in a sense grateful to her. 
They had come upon the little inland voyage fully 
expecting to be called at an early hour in the morn- 
ing to set things straight in the cabin They were 
going off on a cruise, and they naturally expected to 
find certain little pleasantly unpleasant duties to be 
performed, such as trimming the wicks of the cabin 
lamps, or dusting the chairs, or removing an occa- 
sional flake of cigar ash from the piano top; but from 
the beginning to the end of the cruise nothing of 
this kind was exacted ofthem. Breakfast was served 
at nine, and it always happened that when breakfast 
was over the young ladies discovered that nothing of 
a domestic nature needed to be done for the very sim- 
ple reason that Mrs. Tissington had always attended 
to it before breakfast. : 

‘« But we canhelp you,’’ remonstrated Miss Bron- 
son. ‘I am perfectly willing to get up at seven and 
dust the—er—the parlor.’’ 

'To this Mrs. Tissington with admirable self-pos- 
session replied: 

‘It is mot necessary, my dear. T am used to 
housekeeping and you are not.” And then remem- 
bering that she was a chaperon she added: ‘and 
besides, if you will sit up so late, you must get your 
sleep at the other end of the night. Don’t bother.’’ 

And so they did not bother, altho they solemnly 
vowed they would—and what was more Mrs. Tis- 
sington never retired until after they did, and con- 
sistently appeared two hours earlier in the morning. 
None of us noticed it at the time, but we did later 
on. 

Templeton was very much the same. 
said, he was a perfect host. 
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As I have 
If we wished to stay up 
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until two in the morning Templeton was willing to 
stay up until three; but if it came to our doing any- 
thing in the early hours of the day, he would invaria- 
bly say: 

‘‘ Breakfast is rigidly fixed at nine. Don’t get 
about until then. Ifthere is anything to be done 
Mike or the captain will do it. Of course this isn’t 
a first-class hotel, but it zs a well-equipped canal- 
boat; and my guests are not my crew. Good- 
night.” 

So of course we nevermore thought of appearing 
before nine. 

Well, it was a pleasant cruise, and at the end ofthe 
contemplated week we were all of us glad when Tem- 
pleton extended it for another three days, at the end 
of which time we were safely landed back in New 
York. 

Barlow parted humorously from Miss Hawkins, and 
ever after went his way in peace, and to my knowl- 
edge has not seen the lady since. 

With Parker and Miss Remington it was different. 
They corresponded fora year, and by degrees took 
notice elsewhere to such an extent that it is difficult 
to-day for either of them to remember the other. 

Miss Bronson and I said good-by at parting, and I 
must confess I went away with a lump in my throat, 
and she went away with my cardand address. I pre- 
sume that, inasmuch as I did not hear from her again 
until I saw her picture in a yellow journal as one of 
the American girls who had married abroad, she did 
not find me absorbing. 

Mrs. Tissington said good-by to us all with an 
affectionate fervor which at the time did not seem 
warranted by any known circumstance, and Temple- 
ton shook us by the hand and hoped we'd *: join him 
next year.” 

Now this seems a very commonplace sort of a 
story, and truly itis so. But it must be added that 
after it was all over, just forty-eight hours after, the 
engagement was announced of ‘‘Mr. James Temple- 
ton and Annita Anne Tissington, widow of the late 
Horace Tissington, Esq., of New York City.” 

Even this seems commonplace under the circum- 
stances, until itis narrated that at a dinner recently 
given by my wife and myself to my former host and 
chaperon, Mrs. Templeton confided to the real head 
of my household—not myself—that her courtship was 
most romantic. 

‘«Can you really believe it?’’ said she; ‘‘ my hus- 
band actually proposed to me on acanal-boat, and 
before breakfast !” 





After all, it is not so stupid to be a chaperon, 


Yonkers, N. Y. 





A Fragment of Fishing. 


BY EDWIN SANDYS, 


Associate Epitror or ‘* OutinG.” 


««Say, old man, shall we go fishing ?’’ 

A freckled nose lifted from between two snowy 
paws and a strong tail thumped the floor with the 
dots and dashes of a reply message which read: ‘‘ We 
shall go, and go at once!” 

Right well did pointer Don understand my ques- 
tion. From the time when I had carried him home 
a squirming, ignorant puppy to the full pride of his 
crack four-year-old form, he had known no severer 
punishment than a gentle pull at his silkenear. The 
dog’s brain had developed and broadened in response 
toa system of training which in reality was more like 
an intimate friendship, until man and brute had 
arrived at that perfect understanding which exists 
between friends and not between servants and em- 
ployers. 

In a moment the lithe, lemon-marked form was 
erect upon its feet, but there was no violent demon- 
stration. Don perfectly understood that there were 
glass and precious specimens in orderly confusion all 
about the naturalist’s den, and that he was only ad- 
mitted by special favor, while his mates lounged in 
their kennels. Therefore he stood in well-controlled 
expectancy; but the keenness of his interest was re- 
vealed by the trembling of his shapely form, the 
quivering of his cocked ears, and the low, tremulous 
whistling which came from his broad nostrils. And 
his eyes! Nothing could be finer than their earnest 
stare of loving intelligence. He knew a jaunt was in 
prospect, and he watchfully bided the movement 
toward gun or rod, which would reveal its nature. 
When the canvas rod-case and the tin tackle-box had 
been picked up, he at once turned about and led the 
way with measured step and swinging tail toward 
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the river. His rarest joy was shooting, but that was 
out of season, and fishing was the next best thing. 

Half-way down the long path he paused, turned, 
and danced in sheer delight. His breath came in 
big, gusty sounds, and his open .jaws fairly laughed 
in glee. A dog laugh? Yes, watch yours the first 
time you start upon a jaunt he particularly fancies. 

In the shadow of the boat-house rides the good 
canoe. No birchen craft this, fashioned amid forest 
aisles, but an offspring of science, a shapely, dainty 
bit of perfection; a flawless illustration of what mod- 
ern skill can do with cork-like cedar. Light as a 
mother’s hand upon a fevered brow she rides the 
placid water, and no birch that was ever shaped could 
match her speed in calm or storm. Without an order 
the dog take his position in the bow and rests his 
muzzle upon the varnished wale; the paddler kneels 
at the proper distance aft, and we are off. 

It isa perfect day. Above, a dome of rarest blue; 
ahead, the broad silver ribbon of winding stream; 
upon either shore row upon row of noble trees, in ali 
the perfect foliage of the kindly month of leaves. 

The birds are busy all about. Fat robins show 


* their chestnut vests amid the grasses as they toil for 


worms, to fill the gaping mouths in the mud-walled 
homes hard by. Around the blasted t:p of a mighty 
sycamore purple martins exchange liquid greetings, 
and white-bellied swallows wheel in wonderful curves. 
From the loftiest point of dead wood the red-headed 
woodpecker drums a warning to a wary kingfisher, who 
promptly springs his rattle and speeds up-stream to 
tell the feathered folk of what is coming. A spotted 
sandpiper stands bowing foolishly upon a floating log, 
then trembles away upon bent wings as it sends back 
its piteously sweet apologies for leaving. A jingle of 
music, cheery as sleigh-bells, tells where the bobolink 
is winnowing above the pasture, while a_ hearty 
«¢ yuck-up-yuck-up,” betrays the presence of the flick- 
er before his galloping flight is seen crossing the 
stream. Like a jet of flame amid the leaves, 
the Baltimore oriole visits his treasure-pouch, 
swung from a swaying twig, and sends a flute-like 
statement that allis well. Sun-dried turtles sleepily 
ride all floating stuff, and fall recklessly into cool, 
green shelter when too closely approached. Amid 
long, tawny strands of water-grasses lurk the lean 
lances of the pickerel, and here and there, looking 
like golden bodkins, float the swift young of the gar- 
pike. Cutting the surface with marvelous speed 
whirl the black water-beetles, while above them gor- 
geous dragon-flies cruise back and forth in tireless 
watchfulness. 

It is, indeed, a pleasant pathway this tree-shaded 
water route, and it is good for a man to glide along 
in a silent craft, while he smokes his pipe and listens 
to the sweet gossip of joyous wild things. 

Here is a bank where flowers riot. Above it whizzes 
a wee missile in feathers. It gleams in the sunshine 
like a jewel hurled from some reckiess hand. It is 
that marvelous midget the ruby-throat, and the vigor- 
ous purring of his invisible wings completes his iden- 
tification, as he glances away as tho racing with the 
sound of his own speed. 

Here, again, above the pasture, a slim bird hangs in 
air upon restlessly moving fans which neither raise it 
or move t one inch ahead. The bird hangs there as 
tho suspended from the sky by some viewless tether. 
It is the pretty little kestrel spying upon the move- 
ments of some mouse or grasshopper in the cover be- 
low. Now the wings cease their beating and there 
follows an impressive swoop half across the field, 
where again the scrutiny is taken up. 

The canoe glides on for a mile, the birds joyously 
hailing her as she passes. Brave brown Bob, flings 
his merry whistle from the end of a lichened raii, and 
the paddler whistles back an imitation which thrills 
Bob’s very soul. 

‘« Bob-white! Bob-bob-white!’’ the defiance is 
hurled back and forth, and then the paddler meanly 
gives the ringing call of the hen quail. The jealous 
small fellow is mad ina moment! Up and down the 
rail he races, until finally, in a perfect fury, he whirrs 
over to see who had dared—but he sees; and his 
whitish breast shows for an instant as he wheels and 
hums away to cover. 

Next comes a long, almost straight reach of the 
usually winding stream. The grand trees stand in 
opposing rows, like Titans in battle array, while their 
inverted images stretch directly toward the mirrored 
sky below. A living rigging of grape-vines and 
creepers stays the mighty masts, while all lower inter- 
spaces are filled with feathery masses of willow, 
sumac and clematis. Amid these, sleek cattle stand 
and dream the heated hours away, and above them 
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fussy red squirrels leap and swing and scold at beasts 
so placid as to lose one moment of such merry play- 
time. 

At the end of the tree-walled corridor is a small 
cove, tented by a bass-wood’s dense, wide-spreading 
greenery. Here insects are ceaselessly droning, and 
from the twigs and foliage clumsy Jarvz and caterpil- 
lars slip and fall to the water now and then. 

Below the cove the canoe is silently run ashore, for 
in the deep water, in the gloom cast by the tree, a 
sturdy bass may have found strong sanctuary, from 
which, like some grim battle-ship, he can raid the 
open water and harry the fleets of silver minnows 
forever trading to and fro. 

Don starts upon a silent, lone-hand raid of the 
adjacent cover, while his master ships up the supple 
wand, selects his favorite flies, and then, with velvet 
tread, steals to the one point from which a fair cast 
can be made. 

Within reach of the point lies a huge, submerged 
tree, which the tireless water had detached from the 
bank above, when the now lazy stream raged in the 
yellow turmoil of the fierce spring floods. There, if 


anywhere, will the big, black bravo be, for ’tis indeed . 


the bassiest spot in all that bassy stream. 

Time and time again has the rod swept back and 
forth above the point, and times uncounted have the 
flies kissed the dark water in vain. Once, days ago, 
a swift shape in olive mail had tilted at the lures and 
missed the mark; and Don and his master had 
mourned the lost prize for hours after. 

‘* Why not use bait ?”’ ; 

No, no; not for this fellow! Why, he is the big- 
gest and the craftiest bass in the river. It is quite 
true that some freckle-faced country boy might mur- 
der this fish with some fat, dead minnow, or varlet 
grub; but Don and his master have vowed to fairly 
take the prize, or take it not at all. 

Four careful casts fail to induce a rise; then the 
angler rests the butt of the rod upon his boot and 
thinks a while. Shall it be bait, or another failure ? 
He shakes his head as if vetoing some sly suggestion 
of lurking selfishness. As he stands, the tail-fly 
wavers upon the surface within his reach, and from 
somewhere comes a gleam of azure and gold anda 
haze of tremulous, transparent fins, It is the lovely 
sunfish, and it bunts at the fly, striving with baby 
mouth to grasp what it considers an intruder within 
its sacred circle. Then it poises, with slow-sculling 
fans, its maroon tippets sharply distinct and its tur- 
quoise body lighting the water like the small blue 
flames of burning spirits. 

At last the rod is raised, and the sunfish vanishes 
like a flash of light. The silk hisses outward, re- 
turns, and again goes forth, yards further. There is 
a slow, oily roll upon the surface, a cat-like stroke, 
and shrill and loud rasps out that song so often sung 
about—the song of the reel. 

The penetrating, metallic buzz of it reaches Don’s 
quick ear, and he forthwith leaves the trail of a musk- 
rat in'the cover and comes noisily prancing down to 
enjoy his share of the sport. 

The bass, true to the blood of his clan, fights with 
a reckless desperation which presages a brief battle. 
Once, twice, thrice he leaves the water in flying leaps, 
and thrice the rod bows instant acknowledgment, 
while the angler’s face flushes and his gasping breath 
proclaims his nervous keenness, 

But the pace is too fast fora long run. Gradually 
the heavy, surging changes to a stubborn jerking, 
which in turn weakens, until the feel of the tackle 
tells that the moment has come; then the rod goes 
back with determined force and its slim length curves 
almost to the breaking point. One doubtful pause, 
and then the stricken gladiator yields, turns upon his 
broad side and feebly waves a fin in token of sur- 
render—a fair prize won in a fair fight. 

Massive and deep in conformation, with bronze 
mail flashing, with fierce eye yet ablaze with the 
light of combat, he forms a picture fit to delight the 
heart of any honest angler. But he is not yet ashore; 
and now comes Don’s moment of triumph. 

He has been crouched in nervous expectancy, 
scanning with tense eagerness every change of the 
struggle; now, at the word, he ‘wades in to meet the 
floating fish. Very carefully he works the slippery 
belly between his jaws, secures a safe hold and bears 
his captivé :to grass, the proudest dog in all the 
canine world, 

‘A risky performance,’’ say you? Not at all. 
Don knows. He has landed many fish without a mis- 
take, his only stipulation being that time be allowed 
for maneuvering, and that the line shall remain 
slack. 
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During his initial attempt he took the fish by the 
back, and he learned about fish from that one. There 
are a number of reasons along the back ofa bass 
which an intelligent dog will at once understand; and 
Don never repeated his error. 

Wrapped in lush grass the fish is placed in the 
canoe, then the light craft slips away upon the home- 
ward route. Velvet shadows stretch from shore to 
shore; evening bird-voices thrill the soft, sweet air, 
and the sun seems a vast globe of rare old wine foun- 
dering in a silver sea, when the canoe reaches her 
landing and the pleasant jauntisdone. Only one fish 
taken, it is true; but it is not all of fishing to take 
fish, while it may be a great deal of fishing to take 
one fish like the bass described. 


New York City. 


Greenland as a Summer Resort. 
BY ALBERT WHITE VORSE, 


Or The Peary ReELieF ExpepITION OF ’92. 


IN the hearts of all men who have traveled beyond 
the arctic circle there lingers ever a longing for the 
regions of icebergs and tinted cliffs. Even in the 
early days, when arctic expeditions were matters of 
starvation, scurvy and constant peril of death amidst 
crushing ice-floes, explorers who did not find the 
charm of the polar zones stronger than the dread, 
nay, who did not return, if occasion offered, to the 
scene of their sufferings, were the exceptions, In 
these times, when properly prepared foods have 
driven scurvy almost out of existence; when men 
have learned to send home their ships for the winter, 
and to live upon the shore out of reach of the floes; 
when an arctic headquarters is, or at least ought to 
be, a house of plenty; and when knowledge of condi- 
tions in the far North has vastly reduced the perils 
of travel, enthusiasm among explorers for the land 
of the arctic sphinx is universal. 

It is a noted emotion. The general public, which 
does not comprehend it, calls it ‘‘the arctic glam- 
our,” and appears to deem it enchantment. And so 
it is; but it depends upon conditions just as natural 
as the enchantment of Switzerland or Norway or 
Alaska. Even in winter the polar region has its fas- 
cinations; in summer it is a land of delight and mar- 
vel, and that not only for explorers but also for every 
one who seeks health and cares for beauty. 

The assertion that Greenland has the makings of a 
summer resort sounds preposterous. It is not pre- 
posterous. Already, as every one knows who has 
read Dr. Hayes’s fascinating book, ‘‘ The Open Polar 
Sea,” pleasure parties have visited the coast as far 
north as Upernavik; and signs are nct wanting that 
within a few years excursions to Greenland will be as 
popular as trips to Alaska. 

The main essentials of a summer resort are health- 
fulness, beauty, a variety of entertainments and ac- 
cessibility. Safety, too, of course, is essential. In 
most resorts it is a matter to be taken for granted. 
But Greenland has a terrible name that must be ex- 
plained away before the country can become popu- 
lar. 

Properly conducted the summer voyage to Green- 
land is as safe as the voyage to England. An arctic 
excursion is fraught with two dangers that do not 
confront navigators of more southern waters—the 
danger from ice and the danger from unknown rocks. 

But ice has habits that are fairly constant, and within 
afew years explorers have learned to profit by them. 
By the first days of July the middle of Davis Strait 
and the southern part of Baffin’s Bay are free of floes 
dangerous to fortified arctic ships. Indeed, ordina- 
rily you may steam to Upernavik without seeing a bit 
of ice more menacing than a berg; and altho very 
close at hand bergs are dangerous, they are easy to 
avoid, particularly as they cannot lurk in the dark- 
ness, for the sun never sets. If you lay your course 
close to the Greenland shores you will come upon the 
stream of ice that is borne bya current from the 
Arctic Ocean south along the east coast of Green- 
land, around Cape Farewell and north along the 
west coast until it melts away. Early in the season 
it sometimes extends beyond Godhaab; by Septem- 
ber ithas almost vanished. For a steam yacht to en- 
ter this stream would be perilous, but the sturdy 
arctic sealers buffet the floes aside and make nothing 
of it. In summer there is no ice formidable to a 


steam-sealer (fortified with stanchions in her hold 
and sheathed with greenhart) south of Melville Bay. 

Even in Melville Bay, by the middle of July there is, 
in most seasons, a free passage between the ‘‘ middle 
pack’’ and the ice ever fixed to the west coast of 
the great island. 
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As for rocks, those that lie neat the surface are 
well known to certain ship masters. For a deep 
draft vessel the waters are not safe, because their 
depths are not thoroughly charted. But with a forti- 
fied steamer, drawing not more than twelve feet, 
commanded by one of the ice masters in the employ 
of Bowring Bros., of Newfoundland, the voyage in 
any season as far as the northernmost settlement of 
white men in the world, and in most seasons as far as 
Lieutenant Peary’s arctic headquarters for three 
years, is as safe as the’ voyage across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Since 1891 a,party has reached Whale Sound 
every summer without misadventure. And altho in 
"94 a number of pleasure-seekers came ludicrously to 
grief upon a rock off Halsteinberg it was because 
they dared the coast in an absurd leviathan of an 
iroh steamship, too deep by a fathom for cruising in 
Greenland waters. As it was, their adventure was a 
joke, not a tragedy. 

Upon the map Greenland looks very remote, but 
even the slow, arctic sealers can reach it in three 
weeks from New York, and, into the bargain, put in 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland, a picturesque old town, 
well worth a visit. A week out from St. John’s you 
enter the world of marvels. By this time night is 
but a twilight that, with its mystery, holds you on 
deck far into sleeping hours. Presently fragments 
ot ice float by—the outlivers of that stream to which I 
have alluded; the stream which bore the famous pair 
of trousers that suggested to Nansen the plan of 
drifting in a ship from Bering Strait across the Arctic 
Ocean and so out, down the east coast of Greenland. 
Within a few hours your vessel is among the floes, 
and the wonder has begun. For in its long voyage 
the ice has been water-carved into the most bizarre 
shapes. Some are grotesque beyond imagination; 
others might have been turned out by a skilful 
sculptor to represent men, animals or buildings that 
he knew. I have seen a cave three feet high, with 
an entrance of three arches supported upon slender 
pillars. Phidias himself could not have designed the 
proportions more justly, nor could he have executed 
his design more artfully. The roof of the cave, where 
the sun had beaten the surface of the floe into a 
crust, was dead white; but the interior was a har- 
mony in blues, shading by imperceptible gradations 
from the faintest tinge at the opening to deep 
cobalt in the furthest recesses. The floor, submerged, 
was of that tone of malachite which a!l ice takes on 
under water, and which harmonizes with every tone 
above the surface. 

A thousand bits as exquisite as this will pass you 
before morning. At daybreak, when the sunlight 
flashes from the little pinnacles and spires, you find 
yourself in an Aladdin’s treasury of diamonds, sap- 
phires, emeralds, amethysts and opals. For two 
months thereafter ice is ever present. Sometimes it 
is a single berg, majestically motionless amid waves 
over which the ship rocks like a cradle; sometimes it 
is a stately procession of hergs floating in Indian file 
away from the parent glacier; sometimes it is only 
light ‘‘trash,” like that in the first stream; oftenest 
it is a thousand bergs of allsizes, as varied in shapes 
as masses of cloud. The spectacle never loses its 
fascination; after you have admired five thousand 
bergs, you find new delight in the five thousand and 
first. 

I have devoted thus much space to the ice because 
it is the feature wherein the arctic regions are unique. 
But the scenery of the coast is not to be passed lightly 
by. Greenland presents that combination of sea 
views and mountain views which is always so delight- 
ful. In the south the iron-bound coast, with its 
jagged snow-streaked peaks of Laurentian granite, is 
rather desolate to the eye. But north of Disko, the 
square-cut capes of basalt, with their precipices, 
warm with ared lichen, and the many-hued sandstone 
cliffs, areas noble in outline and as rich in color asan 
artist could desire. There is no luxuriance of foliage; 
but there is a certain exquisiteness of detail that 
relieves the bareness of the rocks. We passed Cape 
Alexander just after a snow-storm had fallen. It is 
an enormous promontory, perhaps four thousand feet 
high, with asurface planed flat by prehistoric ice and 
serrated cliffs falling sheer into the sea. In the inter- 
stices of the cliffs the snow had lodged; it was like a 
lace veil. This is but one of a thousand beautiful 
scenes along the Greenland coast; all vast, all exqui- 
site, all ennobling. . 

For one who is not content merely to admire 
scenery Greenland is rich in-entertainment. Sports- 
men will find ptarmigan, eiderduck, little auks, all 
excellent shooting and succulent eating; blue foxes 
and arctic hares, with beautiful furs; and, for big 
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game, reindeer, polar bears and walrus. No sport is 
more exciting than walrus hunting. You cannot 
bring off a trophy without fighting the whole herd; 
and the attack of a score -of enraged animals, each 
weighing half a ton, each armed with tusks two feet 
long, sets a-tingle the nerves of the most jaded big- 
game hunter. 

If you care for botany, there are rare arctic plants 
to be collected; beautiful, too, and brave enough to 
send a thrill to the sentimental heart. Everywhere 
along the edge of the ‘‘ice-cap” you will find poppies 
that have thrust their little yellow heads up through 
the snow to the sunlight. If you care for geology, 
there are many disputed problems to be solved; gla- 
ciers from a mile to sixty miles wide to be inspected; 
fossils of semi-tropical trees to be unearthed among 
the never-melting snows. If you care for strange 
peoples, there is in Danish Greenland—which extends 
as far north as Upernavik—a tribe of half-civilized 
Eskimos whose quaint customs would furnish you 
with entertainment for the wholeseason. An Eskimo 
dance, where the belles wear high red or yellow 
boots, sealskin trousers, calico jumpers, and hair 
done up in amazing top-knots in the shape of skeins 
of fish-line, and thus attired dance Parisian figures, 
which reach Greenland before they reach New York, 
isa function to be remembered. 

Beyond Melville Bay there is another tribe of Es- 
kimos; two hundred and fifty people, cut off from 
the world by ice impassable for them. Before Lieu- 
tenant Peary visited them in ’91 few members of 
the tribe had seen a stranger. They are barely 
emerged from the stone age, eaters of meat without 
salt. They, too, dance, swaying their bodies to and 
fro to the ta-ta-ta, ta-ta-ta of a tambourine made of 
sealskin and reindeer ribs. Their food is not always 
plenty, and during the long, sunless winter they must 
hide from the cold in cramped huts; yet they are 
the lightest-hearted of peoples, and the most fascina- 
ting of companions. .For an ethnologist a visit to 
them would amply repay a hard voyage—if the voyage 
to Greenland were hard—for they are the most prim- 
itive of known peoples. 

Like all ancient countries, Greenland has ruins to 
be explored. The ancient settlements of Erik the 
Red and his descendants lie among the fiords in the 
south. The settlers were probably done to death by 
the ‘‘Skraellings”; at all events, nothing was heard 
of them during the two centuries when Greenland 
was a lost country; and even now the mounds that 
were their old villages have never been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 

Apparently, then, there is no lack of amusement in 
Greenland; every day brings some fresh adventure. 
And amid the salt breezes one has an ever-increasing 
gusto in new experiences. 

It is said that, in response to the usual question, 
«« Wherein lies the fascination of the arctic regions ?” 
Dr. Nansen replied: ‘‘In its healthfulness, my dear 
sir. Sickness and lassitude never pass beyond the 
arctic circle,’’ 

I venture to believe that the arctic glamour de- 
pends upon other things in addition to healthfulness; 
nevertheless it is certain that the vigor of one’s 
nerves and one’s blood in the far North are great aids 
to enjoyment. Theairisa tonic. It bears no dust, 
and neither air nor land nor water harbors a germ 
hostile to mankind. The member of the Peary Re- 
lief Expedition of ’92 who gained least in weight was 
fifteen pounds heavier after two months of Greenland 
travel, Nor is the temperature ‘severe. The mer- 
cury rarely falls below the freezing point; usually it 
marks from forty to fifty degrees. 

In the confined space at my command, I have been 
able to touch but slightly upon a few of the fascina- 
tions of Greenland. The half is not yet told; but I 
trust that, by what 1 have set forth, some one will be 
convinced that the arctic glamour is based upon 
natural conditions, and even that Greenland has the 
making of a summer resort. 

If any one having read this cares to try the excur- 
sion he has the choice of three methods: he can take 
passage upon one of the vessels that ply every sum- 
mer between Philadelphia and the cryolite mines at 
Ivigtut, or perhaps upon one of the halibut schooners 
that sail from Gloucester; he can organize a party and 
charter a sealing steamer at St. Johns, Newfound- 
land, or he can go in a steam yacht. By the first 
method he would have to rough it, and he would see 
little of Greenland. The second method is distinctly 
preferable from every point of view except that of 
economy. : 

From England, every summer, private yachts 
cruise to Spitzbergen and along the edge of the polar 
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pack. American yachtsmen—with, I believe, an ex- 
ception or two—have shunned the arctic waters. But 
commanded by an experienced ice-master a sea-going 
yacht could make the trip to Upernavik in perfect 
safety. As yet there is no public passenger steamer; 
but I venture to predict that within a few years—par- 
ticularly if the United States shall buy the Danish 
possessions—a regular service will be established and 
the excursion to Greenland will be as usual a diversion 
as an excursion to Alaska. 


New York Ciry. 


An Afternoon Outing. 


BY 





MAURICE THOMPSON. 
** Way down in Alabama, 
Three miles below Mobile.’’—*‘ Old Song.”’ 

MARCH was blowing a noisy horn in the tops of the 
pine-trees when we reached an area over which fire 
had run a month earlier. Nearly up to summer’s 
temperature, the weather was making the foliage 
gush outeverywhere. Deer’s-tongue, faintly sweet, 
sprinkled the scorched surface of the ground; violets, 
both the white and the blue, shone in natural bou- 
quets between the palmetto roots here and there, 
while in every direction grass flowers and forget-me- 
nots were blooming. 

We had left the sleepy little village on the gulf- 
shore two miles behind. Yaupon-trees in full dress 
of scarlet berries testified to the genuineness of what 
appeared to be a pristine wood, a little further on, 
beyond a slough in which magnolias and liquid am- 
ber trees were densely packed together. Mocking- 
birds flitted about, but were not singing much, rather 
scolding and fighting. One of us carried her flower- 
basket, the other bore his bow; we had four hours, 
from two to six P.M., in which to have our fill of na- 
ture in the wild state before going to dinner, back at 
the little creole home. 

It is quite something to enjoy a good romp in the 
wilderness after a hard turn at the desk. We had 
been diligent, scribe and assistant, for five morning 
hours; afterward alight luncheon of deviled crabs, 
endive, broiled rail and brown bread, followed by a 
cup of black coffee, stimulated us for our stroll; but 
the thought of the wildwood almost gave wings to 
our feet. The natives gazed at us curiously as we 
tramped out of town. My bow and arrows com- 
manded something like wonder; I could see it in the 
brown eyes of lad and lass, But we soon got away 
by a sandy little path; and so here is the dreamy, 
gorgeous, windy forest, with nobody but us two in 
sight. 

Just across the slough we shall find everything that 
we are in search of. I go first to explore the way; 
for these gum sloughs are miry. I step from root to 
root, from tussock to tussock, turning at each ad- 
vance to hold out my bow that she may steady her- 
self with it; in this way we zigzag ourselves to the 
other side dry-shod. Here the oak-trees are most 
numerous, but the pines rise tallest and boom to the 
wind. Up a sandy slope we see daisies shining above 
the violet clumps, while at some distance off to the 
leftward a marsh meadow lies yellow and green in 
the sun. Overhead a flight of crows makes a great 
cawing, and far off I hear a log-cock cackling. 

We agree now that I am first to help her fill her 
basket with flowers and wet moss, then she is to sit, 
or stand, or stroll by the marsh-side while 1 have my 
hour with the rails. A wise old half-breed had re- 
ported the birds fairly plentiful on that particular 
meadow; so, of course, I made great haste with the 
flower-gathering. Indeed, by three o'clock the bas- 
ket was foaming over with violets and daisies set in 
Spanish-moss, well water-soaked to keep them from 
wilting. We were now close to the marsh, through 
the middle of which ran a narrow bayou fringe with 
squat live-oak trees. Across the rushes and marsh- 
grass the wind was blowing bravely—not a very good 
thing for bow-shooting. 

I had on rubber wading boots; but in most places 
the mud and water had no great depth. There were 
a few open pools, coffee-colored, in the midst of tall 
weeds and reed-like plants. Near these I expected 
to find my birds. A right hard walk, however, clean 
across to the bayou failed to flush even qgne. Nor did 
a wandering return trampsucceedany better. What 
came to my bag was a great handful of white water 
lilies, just ready to open. I got them in one of the 
muddy ponds. These I was bearing proudly to my 


companion, whom I could see sitting on a log in the 
shade, when up rosea little flock of plover. I dropped 
the flowers; but before I could get ready to shoot 
the white wings were twinkling far away, and in my 
ears faintly yet distinctly twittered the combined 
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voices of the whole wisp. The little woman on the 
distant log had pinned a handkerchief to the midrib 
of a palmetto leaf, which she was erecting in a knot- 
hole, a white flag that fluttered brilliantly above her 
head. 

With the enthusiasm that none but the sportsman 
knows, | followed those drifting and shifting birds 
from spot to spot, almost certain that I should never 
get a shot at them, yet ever hopeful. Then over by 
the line of live-oaks that lined the bayou’s bank up 
rose a rail three yards from my boots, and went wing- 
ing slowly straight away from me, not ten feet above 
the clumps of grass. I was ready, and let go an 
arrow. It did not worry me that I missed; but the 
shaft snaked in some half-fallen rushes, and I had a 
sorry time finding it. Two more birds got up, and 
presently I had some exciting sport. 

But it is not of sport that I wish to chatter at 
present, notwithstanding a natural leaning toward it. 
In a thin little grove of bushes under the live-oaks a 
mocking-bird began to sing just when the rail-shoot- 
ing business came toanend. I had two birds in bag, 
the rest had gone across the bayou to get rid of my 
persistent attacks and bad aim. Something in the 
*mocker’s first note arrested my ear; it was like a 
flute blown in idle mood by a master, low, soft, yet 
strong and firm; just one note, then after a moment 
a sparkling spray of them, ending ina long, quavering 
trill. Guided by the sounds, I soon discovered the 
singer. He was a fine, healthy, clean-feathered fel- 
low, swinging on the top branch of a bush, and I saw 
his demure mate lower down amid the foliage, hop- 
ping about with coquettish carelessness almost too 
apparent in her air. She would not deign to compli- 
ment his singing by even an upward glance of her 
eye. 

Where one or two song-birds chance to be seen 
there you may look for more. Different species 
seem to like keeping near to one another. Both my 
vision and my hearing caught a variety of bird im- 
pressions all at once. A downy woodpecker, a blue- 
jay, a pair of bluebirds and a brown creeper dis- 
played themselves with voice and movement, I was 
rejoiced to see the bluebird, my first for more than a 
year. With bow unbent to let it rest, I leaned 
against a tree-bole and gave myself over to watching 
and listening. It is well to watch and listen at a 
time when all the world is watching and listening; 
but how peaceful and sweet wild nature seemed to 
me, while I knew that the great ships swung on the 
seas, all loaded to the water-line with engines of 
slaughter, and train after train was bearing hither 
and yonder armed men and awful explosives! 

I remember war, four seething, growling, horrid 
years of it. Who wants it now? Of course, if 
national honor or safety demands it, I too am ready; 
but for the moment at least leave me with the birds 
and the brave, fresh wind. On its bough the mocker 
redoubled its songs, and the bluejay came to taunt 
and threaten it. Along the way of the bayou two 
pelicans went flying heavily, their gray-white feathers 
sheeny in the sunlight. And while I stood enjoying 
it all I lost a shot, as a careless hunter so often does 
Right over my head a snowy heron, in full plumage 
passed at leisure, his long wings almost fanning me 
his legs braced straight behind him, his neck grace- 
fully folded. From the far-off log I heard my com- 
panion call: ‘‘ Look up! Look up!’’ but before I 
could string my bow and nock an arrow it was too 
late. 

A slow walk along the bayou, as far as the live- 
oak hummock made the ground pleasant to the feet, 
gave me a look at some interesting birds, mostly 
migrants just arrived from further south. A logger- 
head shrike was hanging around, apparently contem- 

plating the murder of a sparrow from the flocks in 
the grass. Yellow-winged blackbirds and purple 
grackles fluttered above tall tufts in the wettest and 
muddiest places. A kingfisher flaunted its sky-blue 
and its silvery white as it flew past me, chattering 
meantime and swinging away to keep out of bow- 
shot, a quite superfluous bit of caution, for I had 
no thought of molesting the beautiful thing. There 
were a few meadow-larks on the drier parts of the 
meadow, and some scattered flocks of what I took to 
be cow-buntings. Above these a sparrow-hawk 
hovered, winnowing the air daintily and almost 
standing still fifty feet aloft; but it did not strike. 
At one point I stopped to listen while a thrush, prob- 
ably the thrasher, sang as if for dear life in a densely 
moss-mantled tree; but I could not get sight of it. 
At the edge of the bayou a little further on two lit- 
tle ducks whirred up and went alvay like bullets. 
Here I found bad mud and had to turn back, 
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All too soon the sun dropped low; a sweet chill 
shivered through the air; and when I looked across 
the quarter-mile of meadow to my companion I saw 
the flagstaff in her hand signaling for me to come. 
It was time to go back to the cottage on the estuary’s 
bluff where we were housed for the week. The 
homeward walk through the wood was a gradual ad- 
vance into a sweet gloom, until at last the lights of 
the village broke our crepuscular dream. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Aetolia and Akarnania. 


BY PROF, RUFUS B, RICHARDSON, PH.D., 


Dimacror OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHEOLOGY AT ATHENS, 

ON my first visit to A2tolia and Akarnania I went 
in at the front door, z. e., by the Northwestern Rail- 
road from Patras, past Kalydon renowned in legend 
and Mesolonghi of deathless fame, to Agrinion, the 
terminus of the railroad, and thence northward. On 
the second visit, which I partially described in these 
columns several months ago, I went in at the back 
door by steamer to Arta (Ambrakia), and jour- 
neyed southward. On a third visit I jumped in, 
as it were, at the window. 

Having returned from a flying visit to Olympia I 
and my companion met at Patras two other mem- 
bers of the American School with whom we intended 
to bicycle as far north as Arta, diverging to the right 
and left to visit a half-dozen ancient sites of the re- 
gion. But twenty-four hours of heavy rain made us 
feel that the Mesolonghi route would be nothing but 
a bed of mud; and we let the morning boat of the 
Northwestern Railroad cross over in the rain without 
us. When at eleven o'clock it was clear, I proposed 
that we should take a sailboat over to Naupaktos, and 
push our way up into A&tolia from that point. Since 
a good part of the way would be up hill the water 
would have run off and the road would be passable. 
I should at least get something new out of the jour- 
ney and realize how short was the distance which 
separated the Lake of Agrinion (Trichonis) from the 
Corinthian Gulf. We could see by the map that this 
was not more than twelve miles as the crow flies, and 
I pictured to myself some watershed from which we 
should see both the sea and the lake. 

We sailed to the point called now Kastro Roume- 
lias, the ancient Antirrhion, and mounted our wheels 
at half-past one. Three-quarters of an hour brought 
us to Naupaktos. This city was flourishing in the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.C.; but its plain was not 
large enough, and the places in the interior to which 
it was a key were not important enough to give it 
permanent prosperity. In the fifth century it was 
taken by the Athenians, and given to the exiled Mes- 
senians, who made it a stanch ally of Athens in the 
sphere of Corinthian influence. Besides being most 
picturesquely situated, it has looked down on impor- 
tant events. Under its walls and in its harbor 
Phormio twice annihilated a Peloponnesian fleet of 
more than double the size of his own. The greatest 
naval battle of ail that ever took place between Chris- 
tendom and [slam, tho fought in the open sea twenty 
miles to the west, was named after it, because the 
Turkish armada set out from it to meet Don John of 
Austria. One hardly recognizes the name in the 
Venetian form Lepanto. The Greek name of to-day, 
Epaktos, is nearer to the ancient form. 

We stopped only a few minutes here, as our inten- 
tion was to reach Kephaloorysi (Thermon) that night, 
and, if we failed in that, it seemed child’s play to 
reach at least Makrinon on the lake, Even when bi- 
cycling ceased and we settled down to steady climb- 
ing, we felt no misgivings; and when at four o’clock 
we began to descend we thought our work for the 
day about finished. But our confidence was rudely 
shaken when we saw before us the broad, pebbly bed 
of the Evenos, which flows down through these 
mountains, taking a sharp turn to the west and pass- 
ing under the walls of Kalydon. We had forgotten 
to reckon with this. We now paid dearly for our de- 
scent by another climb, which seemed unending, and 
before we reached our greatest altitude far from 
Kephaloorysi, and, for aught we knew, far from 
Makrinon also, it became dark. 

This rcad seems an excellent example of the way 
in which the little kingdom of Greece ought not to 
make internal improvements. The fine carriage road, 
built at great expense, winds with gentlest gradealong 
every projection and indentation of the mountains; 
and yet we met on our whole journey to the top only 
a single cart, and in many places the road was so 
overgrown with grass that no ruts appeared. When 
it was growing dark we saw another reason why the 
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road might not be popular. In some places it had 
slipped down-hill; and in other places the hills had 
slipped down into it, which was almost as bad. There 
isno call fora fine highway from Naupaktos to the 
lake. The greatinterior basin of A£tolia is provided 
with a good course for its traffic via Mesolonghi; and 
no power on earth can force it to come this way. It 
is useless for some silly people in Naupaktos to com- 
plain that favoritism was shown in not laying out the 
Northwestern Railroad with their town asa starting- 
point. For a town doomed to decline, a steamer 
stopping two or three timesa week, supplemented by 
sailboats to and from the more lively and important 
southern shore of the Corinthian Gulf, may well suf- 
fice. The Northwestern Railroad will soon be pro- 
longed to Arta, giving tohim that hath, according to 
the habit of railroads; and even this finely built car- 
riage road will continue to be avoided by every self- 
respecting traveler, as it is now, until only pieces of 
this monumental folly shall remain. The demarch 
of Kephaloorysi told me that the primary object of 
this road was to enable the Government to move 
troops by land in case of the blockade of the coast by 
stronger Powers. But even with that explanation the 
road is useless without good roads further east to 
connect with it, tosay nothing of the futility of Greece 
attempting to resist the stronger naval Powers. 

When darkness was fairly upon us we found a 
wretched village of four or five houses just as we were 
beginning to descend. At one of these houses with a 
wine shop below and living rooms above, we were 
well fed, but in a rather primitive style, I eating my 
rice from the same bow] with the host, as we all sat 
cross-legged in front of the fire. As the night was 
cold we were glad to lie down for the night on rugs, 
with other rugs over us, with our feet to the fire, 
making one end of a semicircle, at the other end of 
which was the host with his wife and five small chil- 
dren, while below in the business part of the estab- 
lishment were five larger children. 

When we got off at sunrise the next morning, the 
view to the west was something over which one may 
well grow enthusiastic. Low down at our feet, but 
stretching far away to the west, was the lake, and at 
its further end another smaller one. At that further 
end,too, was the fertile plainof Agrinion where grows 
the best tobacco in Greece. Beyond that and across 
the Acheloos rose the snowy mountains of Akarnania 
and Leukas, just touched by the rising sun, On our 
right, rising up from the north shore of the lake and 
stretching far to the north, were the gigantic moun- 
tains which make the larger and wilder part of Eto- 
lia. On our left were the lower peaks of Mt, Ara- 
ynthos bordering the lake on the south. This isthe 
heart of A&tolia. It has a wonderfully drawing power 
to one who has once seen it. The lake inclosed in 
mountains on its eastern end, and onits western end 
by a plain is wonderfully beautiful. It is striking 
that its surface is hardly stirred by either rowboats 
or sailboats. The only time I ever saw a sail upon 
it was on this particular morning. 

It was matter for sad reflection that this great plain 
did not all belong to 2tolia, but the port beyond the 
Acheloos was Akarnania. Rivers cannot divide peo- 
ples; and these two peoples through all their history 
dyed this unnatural boundary with their blood. 

The Aftolians, as the stronger if not the better 
people, generally succeeded in keeping a foothold on 
the other bank, holding even Stratos, the capital of 
Akarnania and Oiniadai, its strongest city, for periods 
of centuries, But the Akarnanians were tough antag- 
onists, and never said die till all was merged in the 
supremacy of Rome. 

It was a matter of a few minutes to spin down to 
Makrinon, which now had for us no importance, 
Kepha‘oorysi was our goal, The visit was for me 
tinged with some melancholy reflections. Less than 
a year ago, I had been there with my friend, Charles 
Peabody, of Cambridge, and we had been much ex- 
cited at the thought that here lay Thermon, the head 
of the A&tolian League, and so near the surface that 
a little excavation would prove it. On my return to 
Athens, I asked the Ephor General of Antiquities to 
reserve the spot for us, which he said he would do. 
But last fall when the Greek Archeological Society 
sent Georgios Soteiriades into Aitolia to explore 
sites, this one was not excepted; and he attacked it 
with great success. While I had to rejoice that 
archeology had gained a triumph, I was sorry that 
an enthusiastic American had not been the instru- 
ment. After a few miles of level road al ong the east 
end of the lake we toiled four or five miles up along 
the face of the mountain inclosing it on the north 
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side, and then turning sharply away from the lake at 
Petrochori, high up on the top of a ridge command- 
ing as good a view as the one already described, ina 

few minutes we had reached our goal. ‘ 

The village of Kephaloorysi has about a thousand 
inhabitants. It was not more than ten minutes after 
we had settled ourselves in an eating-house when all 
the boys of the place and most of the men, with a 
small representation of the girls, gathered around and 
thronged in at the door in spite of the kicks and cuffs 
of the proprietor. Before we had fairly begun to eat, 
the demarch appeared with his inseparable compan- 
ion, the young schoolmaster, the two who had last 
year escorted us to the ruins, called Paleo-Bazaar, at 
the head of the whole school, which had been given 
a half-holiday in honor of our arrival. This time it 
was a holiday without special dispensation; but the 
boys were so absorbed in our bicycles, which were the 
first ever seen in the place, that we had the demarch - 
and the schoolmaster almost to ourselves on the walk 
out to the ruins. 

The excavation of Palzo-Bazaar closes a chapter in 
the topographical study of AEtolia, which began with 
Colonel Leake. Pouqueville, indeed, prompted by 
the natural desire to give names to the impressive 
ruins that met him on every hand, gave names, as he 
himself confessed, ‘‘ by a sort of lucky inspiration.” 
A passage in Polybios forms the basis for the topog- 
raphy of this central region of AEtolia. It is the pas- 
sage in which he describes how Philip the Fifth, the 
young king of Macedon, in 218 B.c., by a forced 
march from the Acheloos, reached and destroyed 
Thermon in revenge for the destruction of Dodona 
in the preceding year by the Attolians, under Dory- 
machos. In this narrative he mentions several towns 
to the right and left of the line of march, 

Leake, who never traveled around the east end of 
the lake, made up his mind that Thermon must be 
found at Vlocho, the most impressive ruin and strong- 
est fortified place in Atolia, not far east of Agrin’on. 
Starting with this as a fact, he laid out the rest of the 
topography accordingly. Two great difficulties, how- 
ever, confronted Leake. Polybios speaks of the lake 
as covering the left of the army during a considerable 
part of the march, while Leake cannot keep them 
from leaving it well to their right all the way. The 
great topographer, who had successfully located 
Kalydon by transposing two passages in Strabo and 
inserting a negative, thought it not venturesome to 
‘‘restore’’ right for left in this passage of Polybios, 
on the ground that there are many occurrences of 
such slips in ancient writers. A second difficulty 
troubled him less. The march from the Acheloos to 
Thermon, which is spoken of as a forced march, a 
record march if you will, from the dawn of a summer 
day till late in the afternoon by hardy troops, cannot 
be spun out to more than fifteen miles, and that mostly 
over good ground. Leake talks loosely of arrival at 
two o'clock. in the afternoon, which hardly does jus- 
tice to the 7oAAje Gpac of the text. : 

The prestige of Leake, his almost established record 
of never going astray, led topographers generally to 
follow him, at least in the location of Thermon. 
Bazin, indeed, having a conscience about changing 
left to right, makes Philip march clear round the lake 
and reach Vlocho in season to destroy that great cit- 
adel on the same day, a distance of forty-five miles 
over some very bad ground, and that, too, on top of 
a forced march the day before. A military man like 
Leake could not have made this error, tho he led 
Bazin intoit. ‘ 

In spite of a growing belief that Thermon was 
somewhere near the east end of the lake, starting 
with Bursian and at last finding exact expression in 
Lolling’s selection of Palzwo-Bazaar, yet Vlocho, 
the mighty hill fortress, made such an impression 
that many regarded thediscussion as one in which it 
was still worth while to sum up the Jros and cons, 
adding: ‘‘ If Vlocho is not Thermon give us some 
adequate name for it.’’ But the spade which has 
again substantiated its claims to be the best archeolo- 
gist has relegated all this discussion to the limbo of 
old nations. Whatever Vlocho was it was not 
Thermon. A score or more of inscriptions found by 
Soteiriades speaking of the affairs of the A®tolian 
League show that we are at the capital. But what 
makes the identification certain is the inscription 
containing the treaty between the /Btolians and 
Philip of Macedon, in which it is provided that of two 
copies one copy shall be set up at Thermon, and the 
other at Delphi, which was at the time the eccle- 
siastical capital of the league. The French have 
found one copy at Delphi; Soteiriades found 
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the other copy, an exact duplicate, at Kephaloorysi. 


One need not go elsewhere to seek for Thermon. A 
suggestive trifle was found here before the excava- 
tions, viz., a life-size bronze thumb of good work, 
showing the dint of ahammer on the knuckle. This 
probably belonged to one of the two thousand 
statues destroyed by Philip. 

Starting at two o’clock, instead of taking the 
shortest road to Agrinion along the north shore of 
the lake, at my suggestion, which again sprung from 
the desire of seeing something new, we circled the 
lake following Philip’s retreat along the south side, 
and identifying among other places the site of Tricho- 
nion, which gave its name to the lake. Passing be- 
tween this lake and its neighbor to the west we 
reached Agrinion just before dark, and found there a 
new, clean hotel. The railroad is beginning to work 
its wonders even in Agrinion, 

Not till after dinner did we present ourselves at the 
house of the doctor, who had bountifully entertained 

’ my friend and me last year for two nights. Both he 
and his wife seemed hurt that we had not all four of 
us come unannounced straight to them, and extorted 
from us the promise that on our return from Arta we 
would spend a night with them. ‘‘ But these things 
lay on the knees of the gods.” After starting off 
hopefully in the morning, when almost in sight of 
Stratos, my bicycle met with a collapse, which we 
tried in vain to remedy; and the afternoon. train bore 
mein great tribulation through the front door of 
fEtolia back to Patros and Athens. 


ATHENS, GREECE. 


Little Cahib, Our Indian Boy. 


BY JOHN R. CHANDLER, 


OurR camp nestled under the gigantic ‘‘chicos’”’ 
(chewing-gum trees) which grow on the western spur 
of the Mico Mountains of Central America. 

We had been for some weeks exploring the sur- 
rounding country, and in nearly all our operations 
little Cahib wasinvaluable. This Indian boy was not 
over twelve years of age; but his precocious remarks 
and general knowledge of the surrounding country 
made him seem much older. In his coarse cotton 
clothes and broad- brimmed straw hat, his feet clad 
in tapir-hide sandals, he would roam over the moun- 
tain sides hunting up ‘‘sumps,’’ or mounds, which 
might mean buried idols or ruins to us, his employ- 
ers, 7 

On his rambles he would usually carry a cane tube, 
some three yards in length, which served him to 
shoot parrots and humming-birds. This ‘‘ser- 
batana,’’ as he called it, was used in a peculiar way, 
the boy generally lying on his back and resting the 
tube on his knees or extended foot, and, after aiming 
for an instant, he would blow a wad of pith through 
the gun, almost invariably bringing down his game. 

it was Cahib who first discovered the large stone 
obelisk near the lake of the idols. The boy had been 
able to cut his way with a ‘‘ machete’’ through the 
heavy underbrush, and by carefully striking the 
ground with an iron bar, he had found this shaft. 

After having carefully cleared away the shrubs and 
mosses which covered the monument, it was found 
to be some twenty-six feet long and five wide. On 
the upper side was a face with a nose one foot long 
and a mouth eight inches wide, with protruding lips. 
Theears were square. Diagonally across the breast 
of the idol was sculptured a child, which was partly 
reclining on one hand. The work of the unknown 
artist, tho badly damaged, was very fair. 

Like most Central American Indians, those in the 
vicinity of Quirigua are very superstitious about 
everything connected with these buried ‘‘spirits,” as 
they call them, and few can be found who will work 
in this buried city, which was probably destroyed by 
the Aztecs when they invaded the country from the 
north, centuries ago. 

Cahib was full of questions. Oneday when we were 
better acquainted, he ventured to ask where we were 
from. On being told, he said, reflectively: +‘ Estados 

Unzdos—and why do they give your country that 
strange name? Oh, I know,” he quickly continued; 
‘‘because the people live in houses which are all 
united, one on top of the other.’” The boy had evi- 
dently heard of our sky-scrapers from passing trav- 
elers. 

We had gone through the jungle about half a mile 
one morning, on our way tothe bank of the Motagua, 
a stream celebrated for its excellent trout and 
‘‘rayas’’ fish, when we heard several piercing cries, 
and in afew minutes Cahib came rnnning toward us 
with the news that one of the feones had been bitten 
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by a serpiente de lacruz. We may state here that 
this is one of the most venomous of the snake tribe. 
We ran to the poor man’s aid and gave him the only 
thing at hand, whisky. But Cahib had a better 
antidote in the gvaco he had found growing wild in 
the jungle. The wounded man chewed and swal- 
lowed this remedy to such good purpose, that the 
next day he was at work again. 

‘*Patron,’’ said Cahib, ‘‘as this isa /esta, 1 am 
going fishing with chz/pate; we will catch lots and 
lots of all kinds. 1f you will come I'll show you how 
to do it.” 

Cahib, on being questioned, explained that chz/pate 
was a vine, pounded to a pulp and thrown into the 

‘water where fish were plentiful. ‘‘They do not die, 
but they get a/egres, and float on the water,” said he. 

A few minutes later we reached the falls, where we 
came upon several natives spreading a network of 
branches across the stream, Cahib entered the river 
about twenty-five yards above the falls, carrying a 
batea filled with a decoction of ché/pate, which grows 
along the river-banks in large quantities. 

As Cahib poured the liquid into the stream, a pale 
discoloration was visible, and the boy shouted to us 
to watch its effect. All eyes were riveted on the 
water. Sure enough, ina few minutes a number of 
fish were tumbling and flapping around, while others 
kept their tails feebly wagging, till they were all 
caught in the network of branches below the falls. 
The chilpate drug had done its work thoroughly. 
There were fish of all kinds and sizes, from minnows 
to large cuyame/s, and a pretty speckled trout which 
Cahib presented with evident satisfaction. The 
smaller fish were thrown back into thestream, and, 
after floating about for a while, they gradually became 
sober and swam away. 

We all found the fish an agreeable change in our 
diet, and as our food supplies had dwindled down to 
black beans and Zortz//as (maize flapjacks), we deter- 
mined to push westward and obtain provisions. 
After three days’ journey on muleback, we reached 
San Agustin Acasaguastlan, where another fiesta to 
the Virgin was in progress. 

Preparations for this great feast had evidently been 
going on for days. When we arrived the plaza was 
crowded with venders of pottery, fruits and flowers, 
and everything conceivable in the eating line. 

A round space fully eighty yards in diameter had 
been cleared in the middle of the plaza near a small 
creek, and an immense mast about a hundred feet 
high had been erected in its center. A large wheel 
was firmly fixed horizontally on top of this mast, a 
number of ropes having been hung from the spokes 
and trailed on the ground, A platform which could 
seat eight or ten men was placed four feet below the 
wheel. 

As we were examining all these preparations an 
immense crowd, headed by drums, fifes and horns, 
filled the plaza, and a moment later the alcaldes 
took the seats reserved for them on the platform. 

The signal for the festa to begin was now given. 
Fifteen youths jumped into the arena, grasped the 
ropes, and with the agility of monkeys were on the 
wheel at the top in less time than it takes to tell. 
One of the fifteen was our little Cahib; how he man- 
aged to become one of the company we never could 
tell. : 

Each youth now firmly grasped a rope, and the 
men standing on the platform under the wheel 
whirled it around rapidly. As the wheel gained in 
rapidity they let themselves down the rope, keeping 
clear of the mast with their feet, until they were 
quite a distance from the top, and looked like gigan- 
tic birds circling through space at a fearful rate. 

At stated intervals the ‘‘flyers’”’ would let them- 
seves slip down ten or more feet along the ropes; in 
this way they gradually neared the ground. Now we 
saw the real danger of the game; for should they 
strike the ground atthe rate they were going they 
would stand little chance of coming out alive. Sud- 
denly two of the young men let go their holds, and 
their bodies flew off like rubber balls into a clump of 
palm-trees uear by. One fell among the foliage, but 
the other struck the trunk of a tree; and so terrible 
was the blow that his body rebounded to a distance 
of fifty feet. It is needless to add that he was picked 
up dead. 

Now our fears for little Cahib redoubled. Three or 
four others let go and flew into space; but we did not 
follow them; our eyes were fixed with painful interest 
on the gyrations of our Indian boy. Down, down he 
came; the circle described was immense, as nearer 
and nearer he came to earth. Our hearts stood still 
when Cahib let go of the rope and flew off into space 
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—it seemed an age before the little imp landed, with 
a great splash, in the middle of the creek which 
bounded one side of the plaza Animmense din of 
cheers, drums and fifes greeted this achievement. 
We immediately pushed our way through the throng 
to where Cahib was, and we were delighted to find 
that, barring a pair of badly bruised hands, he had 
come out of the game without a scratch, 

Next morning we received news which made it nec- 
essary for us to push on to the capital at once. Little 
Cahib was heartbroken when told we must leave him 
behind. However, before going, we promised to try 
to get the little fellow into the Indian College at 
Guatemala City, where he was very anxious to go. 

Not long after our arrival we had the pleasure of 
seeing Cahib enrolled among the students and wear- 
ing the uniform of the /nstitute de Indigenas at the 
capital, 
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Summer Schools of 1898. 
BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 


THERE are at present about three hundred and 
twenty summer schools in the United States, most of 
which have sufficient vigor to live on from year to 
year, They may be classified from the standpoint of 
control as private, departments of universities and 
public; and according to the subjects or phases of 
education upon which they place stress as, (1) Sre- 
cial, such are schools devoted to ancient and modern 
languages, to literature, psychology, the natural 
sciences, or to professional courses, law, medicine, 
etc.; (2) schools of art, including the plastic arts, 
music, oratory, etc.; (3) normal schools or schools 
whose main purpose ‘is the training of teachers, and 
(4) general or perhaps one might say miscellaneous, 
the prospectuses showing a large margin for the effect 
of circumstances. Since the scholastic drift of the 
school is determined more or less by the nature of its 
control, from that standpoint alone much may be in- 
ferred as to the facilities which a particular school 
will offer. 

The very thought of summer school calls up Chau- 
tauqua, which commemorates the coming season its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The exercises of July 4th 
will be a glorious lesson in patriotism, and on ‘Old 
First Night,’’ the night of August 2d, the Chautau- 
qua clan, literally legions, will gather in force. There 
will be a blaze of electric illumination, a procession, 
and eloquent addresses to celebrate the triumphs of 
universal knowledge. During the entire session, 
which closes August 22d, lectures will form as usual 
a leading feature. Literature will be treated by Prof. 
R. G. Moulton, of Chicago University, and Mr. Leon 
H. Vincent, of Philadelphia; social problems and or- 
ganizations will be discussed by Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody of Harvard; by Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, and by Commander Booth-Tucker. 
Domestic Science week, from July 18th to 23d, prom- 
ises to be invaluable to mothers, to hospital matrons 
and to the guardians of municipal hygiene. Bishop 
Vincent, Dr. Harper, and Dr. Barrows, of East In- 
dian fame, are all to be heard on congenial topics. 

There is acertain tension about these inspiring ex- 
ercises that may seem opposed to more studious pur- 
poses, Chautauqua stands, indeed, for inspiration; 
but the student may keep apart from all this if he 
desires, and quietly pursue the college course for six 
weeks, or the normal course under the immediate di- 
rection of Prof. F. M. McMurry, dean of the Buffalo 
Teachers’ College. The Catholic student will seek, 
perhaps, the more congenial atmosphere of the Cath- 
olic Summer School, at Plattsburg, N. Y., an adap- 
tation of the Chautauqua idea. The session extends 
from June 21st to July 22d, and. for a registration 
fee of one dollar and a tuition fee of five dollars, a 
student has free access to all its courses excepting 
music. Students in chemistry are charged an extra 
fee of two dollars for materials. So fruitful has been 
the original idea that a network of Chautauquas now 
extends over the country, most of which confine 
themselves to lectures and entertainments, 

The Summer Normal Schools, which are held in 
almost every State, are an outgrowth of Teachers’ 
Insti utes, and like these generally receive some sup- 
port from public funds. They last longer than the 
Institute, and thus give more time for assimilating the 
knowledge imparted, and they throw around the 
teachers more varied social and intellectual influ- 
ences. 

An excellent idea of what these schools offer may 
be obtained froma single example. The Virginia 
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Summer School of Methods meets at Charlottesville, 
the present season upening June 22d. It is under 
the direction of Superintendent E. C. Glass, of 
Lynchburg, Va., who has managed it with signal 
success for a decade. Inthe Department of Meth- 
ods, ten of the leading educators of the country will 
be heard. They include Dr. Noah K. Davis, of the 
University of Virginia, whose specialty is psychology; 
Inspector James L, Hughes, of Toronto; Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea, of Wisconsin University, a leader in the 
child-study movement; Dr. M. P. E. Grossman, for- 
merly Superintendent of Felix Adler’s Manual Train- 
ing School, who will discuss the general principles of 
education; and Dr. Hugh S. Bird, Protessor of Ped- 
agogy, William and Mary College, whowill lecture on 
the history of education. The Academic Department 
has also a strong corps, altho not drawn from such 
varied sources. The fee for the entire course is but 
three dollars; and board is readily secured at from 
twelve to fifteen dollarsa month. This program is 
by no means an unusual one, but in respect to ability 
might be duplicated in a dozen States. Probably the 
most enthusiastic school of this class is the Cook 
County Normal, Chicago, Ill., where at least five 
hundred teachers areassembled every summer. Psy- 
chology claims a large part of the program, but the 
really strong point of the school is method. For sug- 
gestiveness in this particular, for practical demon- 
strations and fine appliances, it cannot be surpassed. 
The session opens July 5th, and continues three 
weeks. It need hardly be said that Dr. Francis 
Parker and Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, will be two of 
its strongest attractions. 

The great prototype of the Summer Normals is 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, which 
completes its second decade the coming summer. 
Its founder and first President was Col. Homer 8B. 
Sprague, Ph.D., whose enthusiasm is contagious. 
He selected the unrivaled site where the Atlantic 
lends its softest breezes and had the school incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Massachusetts. The present 
head of the school, Dr. William A. Mowry, is widely 
known as an educator and a man of culture. The 
Institute is aschool of methods in the very best sense 
of the word; that is, method as the logical or natural 
unfolding of a principle. The session opens July 
12th. The Glens Falls National Summer School of 
Methods, which holds its thirteenth session the 
coming season, illustrates the advantages of combi- 
ning isolated enterprises. It is really a union of four 
schools, The Sauveur College of Language and the 
Amherst Summer School may be taken as the very 
highest type of a special school as it is in point of 

‘time the oldest. Its double name preserves the tra- 
dition of two schools founded respectively in 1876 
and 1877 and united in 1894. Its session opens 
July 11th, and continues six weeks. Those who go 
once return, because they discover that under this 
training they really have the prospect of mastering 
the language of their choice. 

Schools of philosophy and ethics, tho in no sense 
special to teachers, appear to be very attractive to 
members of the profession. This is particularly true 
of Dr. Thomas Davidson’s school at Glenmore, 
(P. O. Keene, Essex County, N. Y.). in the heart of 
the Adirondacks, Here gather summer after sum- 
mer a company of choice spirits to feast on the wis- 
dom of the ages. Besides that prince of erudition, 
Dr. Davidson, there is always a strong corps of vig- 
orous thinkers and specialists. One may chance to 
hear from Dr. John Dewey, of Chicago, Dr. Royce, 
of Harvard, and Dr. W. T. Harris, ina single season. 
The Greenacre Assembly, at Elliot, Me., is a monu- 
ment to the perseverence of a woman, Miss Sarah J. 
Farmer. It is an assembly for discussion rather than 
for formal instruction, and is as free in its range as 
the Congress of Religions, It suggests by the force 
of extreme contrast the Bible Conference at North- 
field, Mass., under D. L. Moody, where young men 
are imbued with the sense of a Divine authority, 
not incompatible with the largest liberty of faith and 
love. The School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, 
Mass., isa sort of link between the schools of philos- 
ophy and the schools of practical sociology. Of the 
latter, the best known are the Chicago Commons 
School, an adjunct of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, which has a summer session of one week in 
August, and the Hull House College Extension Sum- 
mer School, which holds a four week’s session at Rock- 
ford, Ill., underthe presidency of Miss Jane Addams. 
Schools of this class are multiplying in the far West; 
they afford invaluable opportunity for ministers and 
leaders of civic reform, to find out the exact conditions 
from which people need to be saved in this life. 
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The University Summer School is largely an out- 
come of the scientific spirit that made itself felt in the 
early sixties, and received new impulses in the revival 
of industry after the Civil War. Scientific expeditions 
of students and professors were planned at Harvard 
and Yale between 1869 and 1873; but the idea of a 
permanent summer school for scientific research may, 
perhaps, be justly ascribed to Prof. N.S. Shaler, who 
first suggested to his colleague, Prof. Louis Agassiz, 
the establishment and maintenance during the sum- 
mer of a seaside laboratory at Nantucket, for the 
benefit both of university students and of teachers of 
science in secondary schools. The outcome of this 
suggestion was the establishment of the Zoological 
Laboratory, known as the Anderson School, on Peni- 
kese Island, which completes the work of a quarter of 
a century the present summer. The idea was eagerly 
seized by other universities, and spread to other de- 
partments, scientific and classical. 

Probably the oldest summer law school is that of the 
University ot Virginia, which held its first session in 1870. 
To-day a summer school or course is opened in nearly 
all the older universities and the State universities of 
the Central and Western States. This university pro- 
vision is intended for teachers, for investigators, and 
for students who wish to anticipate or to extend part 
of their work. In the case of the last-named the 
work done in the summer is usually credited for a de- 
gree. It need hardly be said that these courses are 
conducted by university professors, and that the 
student has command of all the appliances, library, 
laboratory etc., that pertain to his work. Space tails 
utterly to enumerate even the many centers in which 
this liberal provision is to be found. Boston has, 
besides the summer course of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Harvard University, the courses of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which are 
conducted through June and July. The Summer 
School of Harvard University, arts and _ science 
courses, is in session for seven weeks, from July 3d. 
The descriptive pamphlet to be obtained from Mr. 
M. Chamberlain, Cambridge, shows courses of special 
interest to teachers, as Education and Teaching, by 
Professor Hanus; methods of teaching algebra, etc. 
Women are admitted to all the Harvard summer 
courses, excepting those of the medical school, en- 
gineering and advanced geology. At Clark Univer- 
sity there is the usual summer course, with provision 
for psychology, anthropology and allied subjects. 
The time is short, beginning July 15th and lasting 
only two weeks. 

The Columbia University Summer Schools of 
Mining Engineering and Surveying, form part of the 
regular course for students. Cornell offers valuable 
courses in entomology and invertebrate zoology, with 
training in methods of natural history work. The 
courses begin the Wednesday after Commencement 
and continue ten weeks, the fee being twenty-five 
dollars for students other than members of the Uni- 
versity. The University of Illinois maintains in ad- 
dition to the general courses at the University build- 
ing, Champaign, a summer school of biology at a 
suitable station on the Illinois River. The student 
may enter June 15th, and enjoy four months of study 
and research under the most favorable conditions. 
The University of Michigan holds what is practically 
a summer session from July 6th to August 17th, with 
liberal provisions for public school teachers. The 
growing importance of biological science is indicated 
by the fact that Leland Stanford, which omits the 
other summer courses, for the season of 1898 main- 
tains those at the. Hopkins Seaside Laboratory. The 
session opens June 6th; but for teachers whose vaca- 
tions begin late in summer the elementary course in 
zoology is repeated about July 1st. The Johns Hop- 
._kins Marine Laboratory, at Beaufort, N. C., one of 
the most celebrated in scientific annals, is emphatically 
a laboratory for research students. 

The provision of University summer courses is less 
abundant in the South than in other sections of the 
country; but there are signs that the example set by 
Virginia University and the University of North 
Carolina will soon be followed by sister States. The 
former announces besides the law course, courses in 
chemistry and in mathematics and engineering, be- 
ginning July 1st. Full particulars as to any summer 
school can be obtained by simply addressing the 
principal by title. The office continues, tho the man 
may change. 3 

There is a current underlying these several lines of 
effort which threatens a revolution in the scholastic 
calendar. Chicago University, the pioneer in so many 
reforms, is open the year round, its two summer 
terms being on exactly the same footing as its winter 
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terms. This atrangement with certain necessary ad- 
justments for students anda year’s intermission at 
stated intervals for professors, presents, at least, some 
elements of an ideal plan. Thesame thought of edu- 
cation as an integral part of life is at the base of 
vacatian schools for children, such as are maintained 
in Boston, New York and Chicago. These, how- 
ever, are not to be considered here as they belong 
essentially to ‘‘ another story.”’ 

The fear has been expressed in many quarters that 
teachers wili be worn out by the pressure upon them 
to avail themselves of their summer privileges. The 
apprehension is groundless. For teachers, as for all 
brain-workers, change is rest, and surely no change 
can be greater than that from the schoolroom, where 
the teacher is perpetually giving out and receiving 
nothing in return, to the laboratory or the classroom 
of a master where one may drink in knowledge or 
exchange fixed routine for the surprises that forever 
await him who peers curiously into nature’s book. 


Bureau oF Epucation, WasuinGron, D. C. 





Campers and Camping. 
BY FRANK H, SWEET. 


FIRST, be it understood, these notes are not made 
for men who are eager to whip a stream for ten hours 
at a stretch, or to stand waist-deep in tide-water with 
an occasional high wave tossing spray into their faces; 
nor for their fellow-enthusiasts who thread the woods 
from daylight till dark, alert and expectant, their 
guns at half-cock and their eyes searching the foliage 
and undergrowth incessantly for something which 
may be classed under the head of game. They are 
not campers, but fishermen and hunters; and tothem 
the camp-fire and tent are beacons of allurement only 
as they feel] the need of food and rest. 

But there is another class—the great mass—who 
go into the woods or down to tide-water for a few 
weeks’ rest and recreation and change. They have 
been working too hard, mentally or physically; or 
perhaps they have not been working enough, or are 
semi-invalids, and these few weeks of outdoor life are 
to reinvigorate and brace them for a new start. They 
look forward to freedom more than to opportunity. 
They will fish, of course, and:perhaps hunt and ram- 
ble through the woods or along the beach sands, and 
they will dream by the camp-fire; but no one pursuit 
will wax strong to the weakening of another. - They 
are campers, prospecting for a good time; and these 
notes are meant as open trails to the enjoyment of 
wood-life complexities. 

Through their isolation, campers depend upon each 
other, so there should be no friction of companion- 
ship. That guarded against, the next point is camp 
comfort. It is all very well to prate of roughing it, 
living near to Nature, taking things as they come; 
but muddy coffee and wet blankets and hard bunks 
are not conducive to enjoyment, or to a repetition of 
the experience. Provide as many comforts as the 
surroundings afford, or as purse and transportation 
facilities make easy. There will be rainy days to 
spend in camp, and hot, sunny days when the acme 
of enjoyment will be to sway idly in a hammock 
beneath the spreading branches of an oak or in the 
deep, fragrant shade of apine, Not being inveterate 
hunters or fishermen, it is well to have a few books 
along; and, if there are musicians in the party, a 
violin or guitar or banjo. Such things come in won- 
derfully well for rainy days, and for the pleasant 
evenings about the camp-fire. 

The tent should be commodious and properly 
pitched, and should have a trench dug around it to 
carry off the surface water in case of ‘rain; and it is 
well to have an extra piece of canvas to stretch over 
the tent roof and project beyond the eaves, covering 
the full length of the tent, as a weather precaution. 
Thus provided, with the tent pitched upon a slope 
and wood and water convenient, the campers rise 
superior to even several days’ downpour. 

The ground should never be used as a bed, es- 
pecially by the inexperienced. It savors too much of 
colds and rheumatism. My plan has been to take 
branches of pine and hemlock, large enough to be 
springy, and build a compact couch two feet or more 
in depth, covering it with an eight or ten inch layer 
of small twigs from the same trees. A buffalo robe 
or blanket over this makes a bed fit for a king. It is 
so soft and springy that the camper’s weight presses 
it to about one-half its original depth, and so fra- 
grant that his dreams, if such ever come, are natural- 
ly of soughing foliage and singing birds. 

But perhaps the most important feature of a camp 
is the culinary department. The outdoor life 
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develops an appetite which demands good, wholesome 
food and plenty of it. If there be a guide, he, of 
course, attends to such matters, and they are proper- 
ly managed. But a guide is generally left out of the 
question. The campers do their own cooking, and 
on the way they do it hangs much of the good nature 
and general enjoyment of the party. 

The only real essentials are two crotched sticks 
planted in the ground, a cross-bar of green wood at 
the top, and a kettle hanging therefrom, with a fry- 
ing-pan and coffee-pot added; but it is well to have 
plenty of cheap knives and forks and spoons and tin 
cups and plates along. 

Among the camp paraphernalia a hatchet is of first 
importance; nor should a lantern, pail, twine, needles, 
thread, soap and candles be overlooked. When the 
camp is made, a barrel sunk in the ground will prove 
a useful refrigerator. 

The provision list is made up of such plain, whole- 
some fare as an invigorated appetite craves. A camp- 
ing party always expects to obtain a part of its food 
inthe form of wild game; but salt pork should be 
taken along, and potatoes, dried beef, eggs, beans, 
crackers, self-raising flour, Indian-meai, sugar, 
pepper, salt, molasses, butter, tea, coffee, rice, gin- 
ger, spices, and perhaps some canned fruits. 

Camp cooking is not varied, and is confined chiefly 
to the preparation. of the game caught, to baking 
beans and corn-bread and potatoes, to making tea 
and coffee, and, perhaps, if along the coast, to boil- 
ing clams and other sheli-fish. But there are vast 
opportunities for the camp cook among these dishes; 
and nowhere in the world can be found more discrim- 
inating, free-spoken critics. 1 have been turned out 
of office and assigned to the fuel-gathering corps 
merely because I happened to use salt instead of 
baking-powder in bread. 

But a camp cook is someting born, not made; and 
whether he ever touched frying-pan or kettle before 
or not, if he is in the party he will inevitably come to 
the surface. And when he comes the frowns of the 
carpers will turn to smiles, and if he prove complai- 
sant to re-election, the future of the camp will be 
smooth and tranquil. 

Broiling and frying are the easiest methods of 
cooking fish in camp. In broiling, if the fish is not 
too large for the gridiron, split it down the back and 
clean, removing any skin or scales which may prove 
objectionable. Over the hot coals broil one side toa 
nice brown and then allow the other side to brown. 
Butter, pepper and salt will season this dish. In 
broiling a large fish a thick square may be cut from 
the side and cooked. In frying fish put a few slices 
of salt pork in the frying-pan. When it browns place 
the fish in the pan and cook until they are browned 
well on both sides. Sometimes a little lard is added. 
Small or medium-sized fish, like trout, are split and 
cleaned in the usual way, rolled in flour or meal, ii 
desired, and fried. Eels are skinned and allowed to 
stand in boiling water a few minutes. They are cut 
into three or four lengths and then fried. 

When boiling lobsters, crabs and the like, be sure 
they are alive before cookingthem. Otherwise throw 
them away. The lobster or crabshould be boiled in 
a kettle of water for about thirty minutes or until the 
shell turns red. 


Birds are either broiled, roasted or stewed. For 


broiling pick the feathers off, draw the bird, clean 
thoroughly in water, split it down the back, broiling 
it over a good fire of clean coals for ten or fifteen 
minutes. Pepper, salt and butter to taste. Roast 
birds are drawn and cleaned and the legs tied. 
Sprinkle with flour and roast in a pan for twenty 
to thirty minutes. To roast birds in their feathers 
draw them with the feathers on, and wrap 
the bird in wet clay and bury it in hot coals. 
When taken from the coals, in three-quarters 
of an hour, the feathers and skin will come off 
readily. In stewing, several birds are placed in a 
small kettle, seasoned to taste and a little flour, added. 
Cover thé birds with cold water, place a tight lid on 
the kettle, and let simmer for two hours. Severaj 
spoonfuls of flour and catsup are then added. After 
simmering another hour, serve. 

Other popular dishes in camp are fish chowders; 
and, if on the coast, clam chowders. Any one can 
make a poor chowder, but a good one is as rare as 
good coffee. The indifferent cook may have his for- 
mula perfect, and try never so hard, and yet somehow 
his chowder will lack the poetry of his compeer of 
culinary instincts. 

Finally, the campers should be good, hearty, will- 
ing fellows, every one of whom is ready to take the 
lean with the fat, the disagreeable duties with the 
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fun, without a murmer. The enjoyment of the camp 
requires that water should be brought, fuel collected, 
meals cooked, dishes washed, and very likely milk 
and vegetables scouted for at farmhouses a mile or 
two away. Good campers are ready to take their 
regular turns at all the homely duties, and be hearty 
and cheerful in the performance of them, 


Peace Date, R. I. 





Notes from England. 


BY JUSTIN MoCARTHY, M.F. 


I NEED hardly say that public attentionin England 
is much occupied by the progress of the war between 
the United States and Spain. Now, I should say at 
once that, so far asI can judge, the sympathies of the 
vast majority of the public in these islands goes cor- 
dially with the Americans in this controversy. But 
of course you will easily understand that on no ques- 
tion open to discussion at all does the public opinion 
of our very mixed community declare itself altogether 
with one side; and we have among us here a consid- 
erable minority who wish success to the Spaniards 
and not tothe Americans. Among some sections of 
what is called society there is a sort of sentimental 
feeling for Spain as a grand, old historic State; and 
Spain is a very picturesque country in which certain 
classes of English people are fond of making a holi- 
day and from which they generally come back enrap- 
tured with the cathedrals and Alhambra and Seville 
and the Gate of the Sun at Madrid,.and the Escurial, 
and all the other sights that Spain has to show, to say 
nothing of the bull-fights. Then there are some of 
the middle classes here who hold that the Spaniards 
are a more gentlemanlike and picturesque set of fel- 
lows than the Yankee traders; and» there are men in 
the ranks of commerce who think it would not be at 
all a bad thing if these too-pushing Yankees had a 
little of the conceit taken out of them. 

Of course the religious question comes up a good 
deal into the consideration, and with certain sets of 
our English Catholics it is more or less a question of 
a Catholic State against a Protestant State. Many of 
the English Catholics belong to the high nobility, or 
at all events can boast of ancient family, and are 
rather opposed to new-fangled notions about liberty 
and democracy and equality and all that sort of thing. 
I know only too well that our Irish national cause— 
the cause of Home Rule for Ireland—has no stronger 
opponents anywhere than it finds in certain sections 
of the English Catholics. Some few of these English 
Catholics, moreover, are strongly Carlist in their sym- 
pathies, and find their only satisfaction with the war 
in the hope that it may turn out a good thing for 
Don Carlos. I know one English Catholic nobleman 
—lI shall not mention his name, but it will at once oc- 
cur to any one acquainted with London society—who 
is the recognized leader in England of the Carlist 
movement, and at whose house I have met the eldest 
son of Don Carlos, the next heir to the claims 
which it is assumed that his father will soon 
assert in Spain. I should say, however, of this 
nobleman about whom | am now writing that 

he is the enlightened friend of liberty all over the 
world, that he was a declared Home Ruler at a time 
when Home Rule was a sound of horror in the ears 
of London Society; and that however his sympathies 
may force him to wish well to the cause of Spain he 
can have none but feelings of friendliness and good 
will to the great American Republic. Among my 
own countrymen in Great Britain and Ireland the 
feeling of the majority is decidedly with the American 
cause, All the sections of the Irish National Party 
in the House of Commons are in agreement on this 
subject and have expressed their agreement by formal 
declarations of their sympathy with the Americans in 
this struggle. In other words, all the men who are 
entitled by election to speak for the Irish cause in 
the Parliament of Westminster have declared them- 
selves on the side of America. But on the other 
hand it would be idle to deny that there are some 
Irish Catholics who sympathize with Spain because 
of the bond of the common religion; and thee are 
other Irishmen, too, who bear in memory the days of 
long ago when Spain made herself the champion of 
Irish grievances, and who, therefore, feel themselves 
borne irresistibly along to a sympathy with Spain in 
her present trouble. 

I have thought it necessary to dwell upon these 
facts beeause it is right that you in America should 
not be led to accept the idea that the sympathy here 
with your cause is universal and unqualified. But you 
may take it that your sympathizers make up an 
overwhelming majority even among the Catholics. 
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One of the most vigorous and eloquent appeals to 
English sympathy on behalf of America was made 
the other day in one of the London morning papers 
by Max Pemberton, the brilliant novelist who is him- 
self a Roman Catholic. The advocates of Spain are 
the exceptions among us here; but it is as well for the 
American public to know that there are exceptions 
and that we are not,I am sorry to say, absolutely 
unanimous in our hopes for the American cause. 

The disturbances in Italy have been driving a num- 
ber of our English tourists away from Milan and 
Florence and even from Rome. Among the English 
visitors to Rome were some novelists of distinction, 
Mr. George Gissing, for example, Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, author of stories which have a 
wild fantasy in them, reminding one of the Hoffman 
who curdled the blood of German readers in what 
Swinburne would call ‘‘dead days forgotten,’’ and 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. I believe Mrs. Praed was 
studying among the ruins of ancient Rome for the 
construction of a romance of pagan life at the time 
when the Colosseum had not grown old. The men- 
tion of these novelists reminds me that we have had 
two or three remarkably good novels published quite 
lately by Englishwomen in London, one, called 
‘‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” is the work of a new 
writer, and is welcomed by the critics as something 
absolutely fresh, original and full of the highest prom- 
ise; the author is Miss Fowler, daughter of Sir Henry 
Fowler, one of the foremost debaters in the House 
of Commons, a man who held high office more than 
once in the Government of the great statesman, 
who is now taking leave of his friends at Hawarden, 
and whose sinking hours are attended by the sym- 
pathy of the whole civilized world. This is Miss 
Fowler’s first attempt at novel-writing, and we all 
wish her, for her father’s sake as well as her own, 
a complete success. 

Another novel, also the work of a woman’s hand, 
is spoken of with warm commendation by the critics 
—‘*Sowing the Sand,” by the Hon. Mrs. Henniker. 
Mrs. Henniker has written novels and short stories 
before this, and I do not know of any writer of this 
day who has done better in the difficult and often 
disappointing craft which concerns itself in the pro- 
duction of the short story. Mrs. Henniker is well 
known in London society and among her neighbors 
in Yorkshire. She is the daughter of the late Lord 
Houghton, himself a writer of charming verse and a 
man of refined hospitality, at whose house in London 
every distinguished American was to be met some 
years ago. Lord Houghton was a charming host; 
his daughter, Mrs. Henniker, is a charming hostess. 

A line of obituary in a newspaper, a day or two ago, 
brought suddenly back to me some old memories that 
thrilled me. The newspaper line announced the 
death of Dr. Kinglake, the elder brother of Alexander 
Kinglake, the author of ‘‘ Eothen’’ and the ‘‘ History 
of the Crimean War.’’ A few years ago, when stay- 
ing near Taunton, I went with some friends to pay 
a visit to Dr. Kinglake, who was leading a secluded 
life and took little interest in the great movements 
of London society. Kinglake, the author, was, it is 
needless to say, one of the most brilliant figures in 
modern English literature; his book. ‘‘ Eothen’’ 
lighted up the world by its originality of thought, its 
vividness of illustration, and the strange poetic beauty 
of its style. He sat in the House of Commons for 
years, but he.made little mark as a speaker; his voice 
was defective, and altho his views were bold and 
strik:ng, his manner was timid, and his name, I fear, 
has to be added to the considerable list of names of 
those who shone in literature and were but dim in 
Parliament. 

I came the other day by chance on a passage in the 
‘‘Greville Memoirs,” which had somehow escaped 
my attention in former readings, and which has an 
odd sort of interest. I was always under the impres- 
sion that the ‘‘lift,” as we call it in England, or the 
‘‘elevator,’’as-I believe you call it—or at all events 
as you used to call it—in America, was entirely an 
invention of our owntime. But here is Greville, who 
inthe year 1830 is describing one of the palaces of 
the King of Sardinia, and who tells us that the King 
‘*has had a machine made like a car, which is drawn 
up by a chain from the bottom to the top of the 
house. It holds about six people, who can be at 
pleasure elevated to any story, and at each landing- 
place there is a contrivance to let them in and out.”’ 
And | had always supposed that it was an ingenious 
‘‘ Yankee Notion,’’ and here you get the thing itself 
in Italy in 1830, the invention of a king, and the 


word ‘‘elevated”’ ready to hand for the purpose. 
Lonpox ENGLanp, May 13th, 1898. 
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BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


THERE are various ways of hearing Congressional 
speeches. if you happen to be in the Representa- 
tives’ Room of the Congressional Library, you may 
occasionally see the gestures, with only a low mur- 
mured vocal accompaniment, as the gentleman from 
Somewhere commits his speech to memory. Or you 
may sit in the House gallery and have the speech and 
pantomime together. Or you may go down-stairs with 
one of the official reporters and get the words without 
the gestures by hearing him read it off to the grapho- 
phone. And if you have not heard enough he will 
put the tubes to .your ears and let you hear the 
graphophonic version, with its nasal repetition of the 
original; for in Congress to-day every speech that is 
unwritten must be phoned, phonographed and 
graphophoned. Every speech delivered without 
manuscript in Senate or House is thus delivered three 
times vocally, written twice, and.set up once bya 
compositor before it is finally embalmed and immor- 
talized in the Congressional Record, It is talked into 
the ear of the official reporter, who writes it as he 
hears it; it is talked by him into the graphophone; 
the graphophone talks it into the ears of a young 
lady from whose fingers it flows into the typewriter; 
the eyes of the compositor grasp the type-written 
eloquence and set it up for the printing-press; and 
then it must be read by the proof-reader. There is 
consolation for those who speak to empty benches; 
four brains and three machines must at least serve as 
conductors for the speech. 

It is safe to say that no parliamentary body in the 
world has such elaborate, prompt and perfect reports 
as the Congress of the United States. The history of 
Congressional reporting is an illustration of the de- 
velopment of the phonographic, and we may now add 
the graphophonic art inthiscountry. Our system of 
printing debates really grew out of the habit, easily 
acquired by Congress, of subsidizing political news- 
papers, first of one party and then of another, for 
printing sketches of the debates. Gales and Seaton 
had thecontract as patronage to the Natzonal Jntel- 
ligencer, and the old G/ode, a political paper dating 
back to the time of Andrew Jackson, was favored in 
the same way. This system went on until about 1848 
when Congress concluded to divide the reporting 
between the Unzon and the Jntelligencer. These 
papers worked in rivalry with each other and fur- 
nished duplicate reports. 

The advent of phonography and the increased 
capacity for verbatim reporting which came with this 
development changed the system in Congress. Pit- 
man’s phonography came from England about 1845. 
It was disseminated here by Andrews and Boyle. Mr. 
Oliver Dyer, as a sort of phonographic missionary, 
went to Philadelphia and taught a voluntary class of 
High-school pupils. Several of them showed great 
talent. Three of them were brought to Washington 
and formed, in 1848, the nucleus of the first system 
of verbatim reporting introduced in Congress. Mr. 
Dennis Murphy, one of the three, was a member of 
the Senate corps for years. A contract given at that 
time to John C. Rives, of the G/ode, then a daily 
newspaper, was renewed until 1873, when Congress 
adopted the present system of having its own direct 
official reporters and publishing at the Government 
Printing Office its own daily report of the proceed- 
ings in a paper exclusively devoted to this purpose. 
There are now five official reporters in the Senate— 
Messrs. Shuey, Murphy, Gensler, Lloyd and Blumen- 
berg; and five in the House—Messrs. Brown, White, 
Welch, Irland and Small, And they may be said to 
represent as high a degree of skill in the phonographic 
art as can be found in the country. And they need 
all that they possess. They each receive the same 
salary as members of Congress, $5,000, making $25,- 
ooo in each House with an additional allowance for 
am assistant reporter and copyists. 

The Hall of Representatives is so large that it would 
be impossible for reporters sitting at their desks, just 
below the clerk’s desk, to make a verbatim report. 
Hence when a member is speaking the reporter on 
duty walks over and stands directly in front of him 
or takes notes at some member's desk near by. Per- 
haps half of the note-taking is done standing. When 
a colloquy occurs or two members are talking at 
once a reporter must be all ears and fingers to get 
down all that is said. By practice the reporters be- 
come so familiar with the voices of the members that 
they scarcely need to look up from their books to see 
who is speaking. The five reporters in each House, 
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in getting out their work for the printers, can keep 
closely on the heels of the proceedings of each body 
from noon to adjournment, even if it is deferred until 
midnight. In the House, as the reporters follow one 
another in note-taking, each writes for a single 
‘“‘turn’’ an amount of shorthand equal to a column 
of the Record, occupying from five minutes with a 
rapid speaker to eight or possibly ten with a slow 
one. Relieved by another, he goes down-stairs and 
dictates the speech he has taken to the graphophone. 
As fast as he fills a cylinder it is turned over to a 
typewriter. In about twenty or thirty minutes he is 
called to the floor again for another ‘‘take,” and so 
the round continues. The reporters keep up so 
closely that within an hour’s time after adjournment 
their work is finished. 

In the Senate as in the House the official reporters 
have nearly all served long terms, and are men of 
skill and experience. 

The cost of the Congressional Record for the first 
session of the Fifty-fourth Congress, which lasted un- 
til the middle of June, was $181,000 exclusive of re- 
porting. For the short session it cost $94,000. Add 
$100,000 for reporting, and we have $375,000 as th 
cost of the Congresszonal Record for the last Congress. 
This seems an enormous sum for the publication of 
the proceedings of Congress, and those who do not 
appreciate the value of the Congressional Record may 
complain of it as an extravagance. So far as its 
relation to the public is concerned that may be true. 
The seventy-three millions of people in the United 
States know very little about it. The great majority 
never see it. Each Senator receives forty-four copies; 
each member of the House thirty. Counting the 
file copies the daily edition of the Record is about 
fifteen thousand copies. This is comparatively a 
small circulation, but its value to the Senator 
or Member is very great. In the House of 
Representatives, owing to the great size of the 
hall, it is impossible half of the time for a 
member far from the center to know what is 
going on at the other side of the House. If the 
discussion pertains to something upon which he must 
immediately vote he must walk down to the center 
to hear. If it is ‘‘ general debate,’’ which sometimes 
lasts three or four days upon a particular measure 
without the possibility of a vote, his presence on the 
floor may not be immediately necessary. He may be 
called to the committee room and attend to other 
business. He knows he does not necessarily lose a 
word of what is going on in the Chamber, for as he 
sits down to breakfast the next morning the Record 
will be on his table. There is another advantage. 
While each House acts independently of the other 
and debates in one House are not answered in the 
other, yet it is often important for the members of 
one chamber to know what is taking place in the 
other. As thesame questions are not discussed sim- 
ultaneously in both chambers it is convenient when 
a question comes up in the House to see what has 
been said about it inthe Senate, or when it comes up 
in the Senate to see how it was treated in the House. 

There is another way in which the Record saves a 
vast deal of time, and that is by permitting members 
to print speeches without delivering them in the 
House. Under ‘‘general debate ” the attendance in 
the House is often much reduced; but few speakers 
command the body by their eloquence; the reading 
of speeches is a perfunctory affair. Nevertheless 
many members have an idea that their constituents 
want to know their view on a good many questions. 
Were the House to extend the time for debate, as it 
certainly would do if there were no such thing as the 
Record, in order to gratify the irrepressible desire to 
talk, sessions of Congress would be indefinitely pro- 
longed. The Record, therefore, serves by the *‘ leave 
to print,’’ which can only be granted by unanimous 
consent, a useful purpose as a safety-valve through 
‘which Congress may blow off ideas and emotions that 
otherwise might explode in some more dangerous 
way. 

In the English House of Commons written speeches 
are not delivered nor are they printed, nor are there 
any such perfect reports as are furnished by the 
Congressional Record. The Hansard debates are 
compiled from the daily newspapers. It is presumed 


that the newspaper that represents the orator’s party, 


or which may be the organ of his personal opinion, 
will publish the best version of his speeches. These 
are put together, bound up and accepted as sufficient 
authority. The result in England is that, while the 
official reports bear no comparison with ours in com- 
pleteness and promptness, yet the daily press devote 
much more spaceto parliamentary reporting. In this 
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country the space given by the press to Congressional 
proceedings is extremely small. 

During the last week the House has been lying on 
its oars waiting for the Senate to catch up. The un- 
limited opportunities for debate in that body always 
complicate the problem of adjournment. One can 
only guess when Congress will get through. Some 
appropriation bills ‘are still hanging in conference. 
There is a strong desire to take up the Hawaiian 
resolution in the House; but as this might actas a 
red rag to many Senators, it is proposed to defer 
its consideration until the Senate has got through 
with the War Revenue bill. 

Baltimore is only forty miles away, and the un- 
bounded joy and enthusiasm which fired that city when 
the Sixth Massachusetts marched through the other 
day seemed to be felt herein Washington. It is thir- 
ty-seven years since the Massachusetts Sixth passed 
through that city before; but what a contrast in the 
reception! This time they were pelted too—literally 
pelted—with roses, greeted with enthusiastic cheers, 
supplied with refreshments, while ladies cut buttons 
from the coats of some of the officers and furnished 
them with souvenir pins. It was a triumphant march 
for the Sixth and a joyful, glorious evidence of the 
fact that the smoke of the last war has passed away. 

It would seem that the Diplomatic Corps at Wash- 
ington, in spite of the war, are not weighted with 
serious problems. They got up a picnic the other 
day at ‘‘Cabin John,’’ and hada jolly good time. 
Instead of ‘‘intervention ’’ the only talk at present is 
about an approaching alliance, the alliance of the 
Secretary of the Russian Legation toan accomplished 
American girl at Washingtor, who speaks four lan- 
guages, and has a new motive for taking up Russian. 

The new call of the President for troops will kindle 
fresh hopes in the breasts of a large number of as- 
pirants for military honors and service, who have 
been informed that ‘‘their applications would be 
placed on file for further consideration.’’ General 
Miles said to-day that there were a thousand people 
who wanted to be on his staff. 





Fine Arts. 
The End of the Art Year. 


To the landscape-painter, and all painters worth the 
name go to Nature for her schooling, this is the begin- 
ning rather than the end of the art year. When the 
art schools and the very last exhibitions are closing, 
comes the hour for the unclosing of the white umbrella 
and sketching easel and the gaining of new themes and 
inspiration for the next year’s work. 

To get away is a double relief when pecuniary results 
have been so pitiful in all the exhibitions and sales of 
American pictures, since January and February prom- 
ised hope before the war cloud thickened. 

Usually, summer schools are legion, but now the bul- 
letin boards of the Metropolitan Art Schools are unusu- 
ally bare, and it is not necessary this spring to tabu- 
late them in order to get their facts into compact form. 
Mr. R. Swain Gifford is to give criticisms for Miss 
Preble’s class at Nonquitt, Mass. Mr. Lathrop has 
arranged for board and instruction at rates from $7-$9 
per week at Lake View (post-office address Coolbaughs, 
Penn.), near Delaware Water Gap, and Mrs. Scott will 
take a few pupils with her to her summer studio. Her 
winter address is 142 East Eighteenth Street, N. Y. 

Board and tuition are separate matters, apparently, in 
the other summer schools, board being obtained at some 
places, as Norwich, as low as $5 per week, a considera- 
tion usually to the art student, and tuition costs from 
$15 per month, the usual rate, down to $8 at the Sum- 
mer School of the Art Students’ League. This is to be 
held in connection with the Slater Memorial Museum 
of Norwich, Conn. On rainy days the pupils will use 
its excellent studios occupied during the winter by the 
Norwich Art School. Mr. Twachtman and Mr. Bryson 
Burroughs will be the instructors. 

Mr. Leonard Ochtman’s class will be afield, as usual, 
at Riverside, Conn., on the Sound, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Murphy’s at Arkville, Delaware County, N.Y. Mr. 
Albert E. Sterner advertises a model in open air at 
Locust Point, Monmouth County, N. J. 

Mr. J. Alden Weir will teach at Branchville, Conn., 
and Mr. Henry B. Snell at South Farms, near Litchfield, 
Conn. Mr. Wm. M. Chase’s well-known school at 
Shinnecock, L. I., is opening its sessions; but it is 
thought that the League School at Norwich will prove 
a strong rival, situated, as it is, in a most picturesque 
country, and aided by the Museum’s extensive collection 
of casts of sculpture of all periods, and its library, rich 
in works on art and provided with a large collection of 
photographs of paintings, sculpture and architecture. 
An art student cannot go far wrong in choosing any 
one of these artistic outings. The instructors are all 
capable artists and tried teachers, 
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The warmer days bring throngs to the Sculpture So- 
ciety’s exhibit, where the masses of evergreens, the 
tinkle of falling water and the song of birds and the 
fragrance of flowers accompany the strong art of form 
so graciously. The color effect seems at first sight 
something alien to sculpture; but the sculptors say that 
a man must be a colorist to handle clay well, to imagine 
the play of light upon his surfaces in relief against the 
carefully contrasted shadow-masses; and as one looks 
about at the tinted plaster-reliefs and busts, and the 
bronzes of such varied patines, ranging from the crude 
bronze through all the variations of tint which time 
and all the many alloys and methods of casting have 
given, one realizes that some of our sculptors are color- 
ists of the first order. When Gibson made his statue 
of Queen Victoria, in 1844, coloring the diadem, sandals 
and borders of the classical drapery, he could hardly 
defend himself from the storm of criticism by his in- 
variable answer, ‘‘Whatever the Greeks did was right’’; 
but he cleared the way tor an able following. Mr. 
Adams is not quite content with his coloring of the 
plaster of Julia Marlowe, which he regards as but a 
preliminary stage to the marble; but it is very inter- 
esting, rising from the reddish-tinged gold of the 
graceful base moldings through the rich,  red- 
hued brocade with gold figures, to the jew- 
eled gold band which lies upon the firm, well- 
rounded chest. The brown, ivory-tinged skin runs 
intothe warm brown hair bound with a gold fillet, 
clasped with a green scarab at the parting. The rich 
lips, just ready for speeeh, and the alert eyes and pose 
seem made for coloring. 

How well the Japanese have used color, in the carv- 
ings in ivory in the rich collection loaned to the Society 
and placed in one of the side rooms! and the figurines 
from Tanagra near by would lose much of their charm 
without those clinging vestiges of the color which was 
once abundantly theirs! In Mr. McMonnies’s large 
medallion of the girl on horseback, who can say how 
much of the gladness and grace is due to the variety 
of colors in the bronze; and the red goldfish in the 
middle basin could not flash so in their turning were 
their color not offset by the silver green of the boy- 
bronze in the center, struggling with the mother duck. 

This last exhibition of the year, which we meant two 
weeks ago to have styled ‘‘the last word in sculpture 
of the mineteenth century’’ instead of relegating its 
novelty into the eighteenth, makes way for summer so 
gracefully and allies itself so charmingly with the sister 
arts of architecture, color and formal landscape that we 
are loth to part with it until the year rgoo. 


Sanitary. 


Sunstroke. 


SUNSTROKE generally occurs to persons laboring inthe 
open air and sunshine; but it would be better named 
heat-stroke, for itcan occur even in winter in a close, 
darkened room where the temperature is fora long 
time above the normal. : 

The bodily tissue that is most directly concerned in 
either complete heat-stroke, or the lesser degree of 
heat prostration, is the blood. Exactly in what the 
changes consist has not been demonstrated; but it is 
known that when a hare has been coursed to death, 
such a profound change in the blood has been produced 
that the blood will not coagulate on being withdrawn 
from the body; and an analogous change may take 
place in human beings actively exercising under the 
direct rays of the sun. 

Allthe blood in the body makes its complete circuit 
twice in every minute, and as a large proportion of it 
passes through or over the brain, it is of course ex- 
posed to being heated, just as an article is warmed by 
being placed before the fire. The inhabitants of hot 
climates have long ago learned the value of a protect- 
ive covering for the head that holds air-spaces, and 
when they must be out in the sunlight, they swathe the 
head in long strips of white cotton which they make 
into the picturesque turban; and the experienced in- 
habitants of the hot climate shows his wisdom by dis- 
posing of the day’s duties that demand active exercise 
in the cool of the early morning, and taking a siesta in 
the broiling noon hours. 

But in spite of all precautions, each heated season 
bringsits crop of sunstrokes; and it is hoped that a few 
simple explanations and directions will be useful in the 
treatment of the difficulty. All efforts should be directed 
to cooling the blood as rapidly as possible, and where 
ice is available, and the sunstroke is of the severest 
type, the person should be placed ina tub of iced water 
where there is little water and much ice, and lumps of 
ice should be placed about the body, especially where 
the large blood-vessels pass, as in the sides of the neck, 
the groins, etc. At the same time a vigorous rubbing 
all over the body must be kept up, and a stimulant ad- 
ministered—a little good brandy, if at hand, or some 
other sharp, quick-acting liquor. The rubbing may 
have to be kept up for hours, and should be continued 
till the temperature is falling steadily. The natural 
temperature of the blood is 98.5°, but in sunstroke it 
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often rises to 106 or 107°, and at this point there is 
danger, and the patient will often have attacks of un- 
consciousness. 

The explanation of the unconsciousness is that, ow- 

ing to the profound change brought about in the blood 
by the heat, it is no longer capable of performing its 
normal function of conveying to the tissues the nour- 
ishment it has gained for them fromthe alimentary ap- 
paratus and the oxygen from the lungs; and it is 
equally incapable of eliminating the systematic poisons 
that are formed by the used-up anatomical elements in 
each tissue, without an instant’s cessation, while life 
continues. A particle that has accomplished its work 
isno longer needed, and forthwith becomes a poison 
inimical to the well-being of an organism that a short 
time ago it wasessential to. These accumulated poisons 
act on the brain, causing the dizziness and vertigo that 
generally accompany sunstroke, and in the severest 
cases pass into complete and often protracted uncon- 
sciuusness. If no ice is available, cold water must do 
duty for it, while the patient is placed in the darkest 
cool place to be found, and all the measures taken must 
follow the general principles above laid down. 
Fo rtunately, the hospitals in our large cities, where the 
hardest work of the world is performed, between heat- 
ed walls and over scorching pavements, are provided 
with excellent appliances for counteracting the terrible 
heating of the blood that will often rise to 109° or over. 
Anything above this is highly dangerous and requires 
the most prompt use of the best means. In some of 
them the patient is placed on a cot of perforated canvas 
and sprayed with ice cold water from an elevated tank 
and a properly adapted hose and nozzle; and the latest 
invention in this line, is a netting fastened to a frame 
and operated by a mechanism that can raise it or lower 
it at pleasure. Thetub of ice and water can thus be 
used just as long as is best, and this seems to be the 
completest apparatus yet invented. 

Last summer, when there were nine days of such 
continuous heat that more than 700 persons died in New 
York alone, the hospitals were tested to their utmost 
abilities to treat cases; and of course the doctors had an 
unrivaled opportunity of studying the calamity—for 
such it truly is. The general testimony is that of all 
predisposing causes, the use of alcoholics is the great- 
est, and next to that, the loss of sleep. We can easily 
fancy how the man who liveson the top floor of a flat, 
where very likely there is a sick and wailing baby, goes 
to his work unrested and unrefreshed, and he easily 
yields in the boiling sun; but if recovered from the im- 
mediate effects of the heat, it will be found that there 
is no speedy restoration of that injured blood. Only 
time and care can do that, and it isa common experience 
to hear, ‘‘He has never gotten over his sunstroke’”’ 
years after the accident. 


Education. 


Technical Education in Germany and 
America. 


THE war upon which we have entered will change, 
has indeed already changed, our relations to foreign 
countries. We shall undoubtedly be drawn more deep- 
ly into the stream of competition with respect to the 
arts of peace. It is difficult for us to realize how much 
these depend upon the system of public education, nor 
how deficient we are in provision for certain lines of 
scientific and technical training which are essential to 
their full development. This is a lesson that England 
has learned on her part, through the sudden rise of 
German manufactures, and the lesson that Germany 
learned in view of the artistic superiority of her French 
competitor. It is evident that Germany intends to ex- 
cel in manufactures as she has in arms, and she goes 
about it with the same masterful thoroughness. A 
recent deputation from Manchester to investigate the 
technical schools of Germany reports extraordinary de- 
velopment in electrical sciences as applied to electrical 
engineering industries. Darmstadt, with a population 
of 57,000, capital of a duchy numbering in all but 1,000,- 
ooo people, maintains a Technical High School of 
University rank. It has the most elaborate equipment 
for electro-chemical studies and is attended by more 
than 1,000 day students above eighteen years of age. 
They enter after thorough preparation in the secondary 
schools, and the general industry of the country gains 
by the extended time given to scientific technical train- 
ing. In this way alone can there be maintained an 
adequate supply of. men competent to direct the great 
manufactories. 

The development of textile schools, including all the 
various branches of spinning, weaving, designing, 
dyeing and finishing, particularly impressed the Man- 
chester committee. Laboratory methods, they note, 
have been discarded in those branches in which chem- 
istry plays a part; the equipment is on a scale ap- 
proaching that of the works themselves, and affords the 
same kind of practice as that obtained in the spinning 
and weaving schools. Thus students get a practical 








and effective knowledge of the processes employed. At 
the renowned Crefetd school, the Prussian Government 
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has recently built and equipped a large three-story 
building as a dyeing and finishing school. Besides the 
chemical and physical laboraiori¢s, drawing rooms, 
lecture and testing rooms, it contains a fine chemical 
museum, and a library in which are to be found the 
technical books of all nations. The instructors are 
carefully selected and are men of distinction in their spe- 
cialties. As proof ofthe esteem in which the school is held 
the fact is noted that itis intrusted by the Royal Gobelins 
factory in Berlin, with the dyeing of the yarns used in 
its special productions; also that many manufacturers 
send yarns to be dyed in shades that they cannot pro- 
duce. The weaving school is supplied with 130 looms. 
The fees for Prussians are $30 and $45 per session; for 
other Germans, $45 and $72, and for foreigners $120 
and $180. Recently it was proposed to exclude ali for- 
eigners from this and similar schools in the Kingdom. 
The committee observe that these various arts, and 
especially dyeing, are matters of far greater moment 
to Manchester than to Crefeld. At the Berlin Munici- 
pal Higher Weaving Schools they found the students 
engaged in manufacturing materials for which Berlin 
enjoys special repute, namely, buttons, gimp, braids, 
gold and silver thread, etc., many of which, they re- 
gretfully observe, were formerly made at Manchester. 
The trade in mantles and ladies’ clothing, in which 
these small wares are used, amounts to $5,000,000 an- 
nually. The jealousy with which the secrets of the 
manufactures are guarded is shown in the exclusion of 
visitors from the department of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion (Berlin), where. models, diagrams and other 
means of illustration are prepared for distribu- 
tion to the technical schools of the country. The 
commercial importance this elaborate  pro- 
vision of appliances and training is illustrated 
by the single fact that the world’s market in coloring 
matter and pharmaceutical products derived from coal- 
tar is commanded by Germany. The annual value of 
these products is estimated at $50,000,000. Germany 
controls three-fourths and sends 75 per cent. of her 
share abroad. The feature of their system upon which 
the Germans themselves place great stress and which 
the Manchester committee emphasize in their report, is 
that of thorough general instruction as preliminary to 
the technical. Money inducements are offered to en- 
able young men of promise to give the time required 
for adequate preparation as ‘‘ Captains of industry.” 


I! 


of 


Science. 


Dr. IpA A. KELLER, in a paper on monstrosities in 
a recent issue of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences,’’ quotes the late Prof. 
Julius Sachs as having come to the conclusion that 
monstrosities represent a chaos, without law or order— 
that they result from a contest between normal tenden- 
cies and accidental external agencies. Professor Goe- 
bel, another eminent German morphologist, is quoted 
as teaching that monstrosities are not revelations, and 
that the true office of morphology is simply to explain 
how these deformities come to pass. These quotations 
from the recent teaching of these leading minds show 
the hold the so-called doctrine of environment in rela- 
tion to the evolution of form has on European scien- 
tific thought. The cauliflower, the cabbage, the kohl- 
rabi, kale, Brussels sprouts, and other well-known 
forms of vegetables, are all ‘‘ monstrosities ’’—abnormal 
growths from a wild plant with little more resemblance 
to these descendants than they have to a wild mustard 
plant. They retain their ‘‘monstrous’’ forms through 
numberless conditions of soil and climate. If the 
‘« disturbances”’ that produce these monstrosities are 
purely local, as these pioneers of public thought 
gravely tell us, one might surely be pardoned for be- 
lieving that the local cause once removed, no theory of 
heredity should seem powerful enough to retain the 
‘‘monstrous”’ character through such a varied change 
in surrounding conditions. It is much more reasonable 
to conclude that there is method and law and order in 
these variations, and that varying degrees of internal 
growth-energy may account for what ‘‘ environment” 
fails to explain. 





..++From Harper’s book on the mountains and gla- 
ciers of New Zealand, it seems that the mountain par- 
rot, or kea,so well known by its attacks on sheep, is 
disappearing in some valleys, tho very common in 
others. This bird is thought by Mr. Harper to have 
acquired its carnivorous habits by trying its beak on 
sheepskins hung uptodry. If the skin has not been 
carefully cleaned, it tastes of the fat, and having ac- 
quired the taste, it was led to attack living sheep, biting 
down to the fat about the kidneys. Other birds (a rail, 
etc.) are disappearing, as weasels have been intro- 
duced. On the other hand, black swans, introduced 
from Australia, have’ become abundant, while the 
rabbit, in certain districts, is getting to be as great a 
pest as in Australia. 


....A small species of skunk, half as large as any be- 
fore known, comes from Sinaloa, Mexico. It differs 
from its congeners in the middle stripe on the back be- 
ing uninterrupted behind, while the feet are white. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


‘‘Oregon”’ arrived at Jupiter’s Inlet, Tues., May 24. 
2,500 U. S. troops sailed for Manila, Wed., May 25. 
President called for 75,000 volunteers, Wed., May 25. 
First prisoners exchanged, Fri., May 27. 

Genera! Miles and staff left for Tampa, Sat., May 28. 
Collier ‘‘ Restormel,”’ taken, Santiago, Sun., May 29. 
Spanish ships seen at Santiago by Schley, Sun., May 29. 





THE great war puzzle of the week was, Where is 
Cervera’s fleet? Altho he was officially reported at 
Madrid the previous week as having entered the har- 
bor of Santiago de Cuba, some denied that the astute 
Spaniard could be guilty of so stupid a movement. 
If he were there, all agreed that he had bottled him- 
self up. The entrance to theharbor is long and nar- 
row, and the channel is only a few hundred feet wide 
in some places and quite tortuous, so that two or 
three good war-ships could keep the whole fleet at 
bay. Our map gives a good idea of the harbor and of 
the situation of Santiago, which, as will be seen, lies 
on the southern coast of Cuba, near the eastern end. 
The reasons for believing Cervera was at Santiago 
were in brief these: 1, He reported his arrival there 
to Madrid; 2, it was officially stated by the Spanish 
Government that he was there; 3, the Cortes adopted 
resolutions of thanks for his skilful 
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has only waited until the Spanish fleet should be 
definitely located. As it is believed to be at Santiago 
de Cuba, and therefore at the mercy cf Schley’s ves- 
sels, it would be safe to send troops for the conquest 
of the island. The troops at Tampa have been or- 
ganized into brigades and divisions, the volunteers 
have been drilled daily, and the army is ready to 
move. General Shafter is in immediate command, 
witha strong staff. General Miles, it is understood, 
will himself take the field. The transports are ready 
to take the troops, with supplies, horses, artillery, 
etc., and it is expected that the movement will be 
begun at once. War-ships will convoy the trans- 
ports. Siege-guns will be taken along for the reduc- 
tion of fortifications. It is believed that a force of 
about 15,000 men will compose the first army of in- 
vasion. The point where operations are to begin is 
carefully kept secret. There are some indications 
that a landing will be effected at Santiago; but doubt- 
less this is only a blind. There is little for an army 
to do in Eastern Cuba. There are no railroads to 
transport them, and the march toward Havana would 
be a long, tedious and difficult one. The one pur- 
pose of troops at Santiago would be to co-operate 
with Commodore Schley in annihilating the Spanish 
fleet. 
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more next week. The ‘‘Monterey” is almost ready 
to start, and the Government ‘has secured the finest 
collier on the Pacific Coast for her convoy. 


THE President has issued a call for 75,000 addi- 
tional volunteers. As the number of troops sent to 
the Philippines is much larger than was originally con- 
templated, and as many of the regiments of volunteers 
under the first call are incomplete, it was deemed 
necessary to have more men mustered in, It is under- 
stood that the volunteer regiments will be put on the 
same footing as to numbers as the regiments of the 
regular army. It is also understood to be in contem- 
plation to organize a part of the additional 75,000 
men asa reserve division for home defenses. It will 
rest with the governors of the several Statesas to how 
the new call shall be answered, whether by appoint- 
ing regiments of militia or by calling for volunteers. 
Up to the end of last week 118,000 of the 125,000 
called for in the first proclamation by the President 
had been mustered in; and recruiting for the regular 
army had raised it 30,000, making 155,000 in all. 
Including the 10,000 men authorized to be enlisted as 
immunes, we shall have an army, when all the volun- 
teers are mustered in and the regular army increased 
to its legal limit, of over 260,000, The President last 

week nominated in one batch 28 men 





avoidance of the American fleets; 4, 








later reports were confirmatory of the | 
first ones; 5, his ships, which had left 
Curacoa, had not been seen elsewhere. 
There were other reasons for believing 
he had made the harbor, but our Gov- 
ernment was all the week without 













official confirmation of his presence 
at Santiago, and toward the end of 
the week doubts asto his whereabouts 
increased. Nobody could be found 
who had seen his ships at Santiago, 
and the public was made anxious by 
the uncertainty. Our Government, 
however, was confident that they were 
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there, tho it had no official report in 
support of its belief. Cervera’s ves- 
sels, it was declared on Saturday, had 
been seen at Port Limon, Costa Rica. 
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admonition to the prudent to prepare 
at once to enlarge the financial re- 
sources of the Treasury, the Senators 
spend valuable time in discussion. 
The Silver Republicans and the Sil- 
ver Democrats are expressing their 
views on the war and on finance in 
general and in particular, Each of 
them disclaims any intention not to 
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the insurgents, who were on hand to 





receive it; this may be true, but it 

has not as yet been confirmed. After coaling 
at Key West, Admiral Sampson’s vessels went to 
the north coast of Cuba, cruising to the east 
from Havana, ready to pounce upon any Spanish 
ships that should appear. It was believed that 
Cervera, if he were not in Santiago, would endeavor 
to get into Havana. That is his objective point. The 
blockade is strictly maintained there, and Sampson 
is at hand to makeit sure, in case of emergency. But 
all doubts were set at rest as to Cervera’s where- 
abouts by news received on Monday of this week. 
Schley himself had seen the Spanish vessels in the 
harbor. The English steamer ‘‘Restormel,’’ with 
coal for the Spanish fleet, was captured off Santiago, 
May 29th. The United States protected cruiser 
‘‘Columbia” was injured Sunday, in a collision with 
a British steamer and put into New York for repairs. 
The collision occurred-in a fog, and the British 
steamer sank; tho no lives were lost. 





THERE is no longer any doubt that the invasion of 
Cuba is at hand. General Miles does not deny that 
the movement of our forces to Cuba is about to begin 
at Tampa; but he is not willing, for obvious rea- 


sons, to indicate the landing place. This movement 


DISPATCHES from Manila have been more frequent 
the past week. The situation does not appear to 
have changed greatly, but the latest reports are that 
Admiral Dewey is in urgent need both of food and 
ammunition. Supplies are not easily obtained, and 
there has apparently been some sickness, Captain 
Gridley, of the ‘‘Olympia,’’ and two other officers 
having been sent home on the sick list. There is 
the usual supply of stories about the insurgents, but 
so far nothing seemsto have been accomplished. The 
movement to send assistance to the fleet has pro- 
gressed. The First California and Second Oregon 
Volunteers, one section of the Fourth Battalion of 
the Fourteenth United States Infantry (Regulars), 
and a detachment of California heavy artillery, have 
shipped on the ‘‘City of Peking” and two other 
transports. In all the first detachment included 
2,500 men, under command of Brigadier-General 
Anderson. The ships ‘carry supplies for a year, and 
a large cargo of ammunition and stores for Admiral 
Dewey’s fleet. All carry enough coal to steam at 
full speed from Honolulu to Manila, and it is thought 
that they will not wait for the ‘‘Charleston,’’ which 
must go more slowly. Three more transports, it is 
announced, will be ready early this week, and three 


this by increasing the issue of green- 
backs or coining the seigniorage. 
The larger use of silver was an important question, 
but now was not the time to settle it. He was in 
favor of a bond issue and should steadily vote that 
way. An effort to secure a vote on Saturday of last 
week failed. Little doubt is expressed, however, that 
a vote will be reached at no distant day and that the 
provision for an issue for at feast $300,000,000 of 
bonds, stricken out by the Finance Committee, will 
be reinserted. 


THE exposure of the frauds in connection with the 
conduct of the City Works Department of Brooklyn 
is beginning to bear fruit. Robert W. Fielding, ex- 
Deputy Commissioner, has been found guilty of’ con- 
niving at theaudit and passing of a false bill, and sen- 
tenced totwo years imprisonment at hard labor in Sing 
Sing and to paya fine of $2,171. There was, however, 
a technical question, a motion for reasonable doubt 
was granted, and Fielding was released on bail pend- 
ing an appeal. Among others to be tried ate ex- 
Commissioner Willis, of Brooklyn, ex-Police Com- 
missioner Philips, of this city, and a number of others 
prominently connected with the City Government. 
Willis and Philips have lodged demurrers, and are 
doing their best to dodge atrial. Meanwhile, still 
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more disclosures are being made of extensive frauds, 
and Edward Eastman, formerly cashier of the City 
Works Department, has been arrested on a charge of 
grand larceny. Mr. Eastman isa well-known Demo- 
cratic politician. He denies the charges absolutely, 
and declares that he is being made a scapegoat for 
some one else. The Comptroller, in his statement as 
to the frauds, claims that they included: (1) fraudu- 
lent bills of real officials; (2) raising the amount of 
bills by substituting others; (3) fraudulent bills of 
mythical collectors of taxes, sometimes very similar 
in name to the real collectors; (4) fraudulent bills of 
villages which never had any existence, or officials or 
even collected taxes. 


THE twenty-fifth National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, just held in this city, was the most 
successful in its history. A larger range of subjects 
was discussed, there were more enrolled members, 
more States were represented, and the discussions 
showed a marked advance in attention to detail and 
precision of knowledge. Catholics and Protestants, 
Jews, Retormers and Tammanyites united. Presi- 
dent McKinley sent a letter of regret that he could 
not be present, and ex-Mayor Strong, Joseph H. 
Choate, Seth Low, Bishop Potter and Archbishop 
Corrigan made addresses of a general character. 
Mayor Quincy, of Boston, showed that those who are 
specially interested in charities cannot remain indif- 
ferent to the city government as a whole; that 
the status of the charity organization in any 
city will be largely determined by the political 
character of the party in administration. The 
abuse of medical charities received a good deal 
of attention, and it was shown that the ratio of those 
applying for medical aid in New York City has risen 
from 16 per cent, in 1860, to about 49 per cent, in 
1895. In regard tothe care of children, Professor 
Brackett brought out clearly the fact that it is the 
duty of the city to inspect and report on the work of 
all private agencies for all classes of dependents. 
The time has gone by for the city to grant large ap- 
propriations to charitable institutions without hav- 
ing some direct voice in their management. If the 
private institutions will not submit to this they should 
raise their own means of support. 





THE funeral services in honor of Mr. Gladstone 
were inentire accord with the simplicity of his life. 
The body was placed in the nave of the little church 
at Hawarden on Wednesday, and then taken to Lon- 
don where it was placed in Westminster Hall and 
viewed by thousands of people. On Saturday, May 
28th, the remains were entombed in Westminster 
Abbey. Throughout, his wish for absolute simplicity 
was carefully observed. There was no adornment of 
Westminster Hall, and the plain oak coffin was un- 
draped, resting on a catafalque prepared by the 
Armenians in honor of their most undaunted cham- 
pion. The funeral was the first official one since the 
death of Lord Palmerston, in 1865, and was very im- 
pressive. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York were at the head of the coffin, and behind them 
came the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Kimberley, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Rose- 
bery, and some of Mr. Gladstone’s most intimate 
friends. Within the chancel were the Dean of West- 
minster and the cathedral clergy, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the choir, the scarlet and white 
surplices furnishing the only color. In the stalls 
nearest the bier were Mrs. Gladstone and other mem- 
bers of the family, while the Princess of Wales and 
the Duchess of York occupied the Dean’s pew. 
Members of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, Mayors of the principal cities, members of 
various civil and political organizations, and a great 
crowd of spectators were present, numbering in all 
fully 2,500, while thousands more thronged the 
square outside. 





THE Spanish Cabinet is complete, the Duke Al- 
modovar de Rio having taken the portfolio of For- 
eign Affairs. He is well known in England, where he 
was educated and where he often visits. He conferred 
with Count Castillo,who returns to Paris,and has had 
several conferences with the various foreign Ambassa- 
dors. It is noted as significant that the Russian Am- 
bassador has be€n very prominent. With regard to the 
general situation there appears to bea feeling of gloom, 
the conviction growing that the end can only be 
disastrous to Spain. Accordingly, there is manifest 
an inclination to make overtures for peace, but as yet 
no leader appears ready to assume the responsibility 
of urging it. There are reports of intervention of 
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various kinds, the latest being notice of a telegram 
from the Pope, but none are credited with much value. 
There are also reports of French and Russian inter- 
ference; the French being interested in securing 
Ceuta for a fortified port to offset the British occupa- 
tion of Gibraltar, and the Russians manifesting a new 


concern for the integrity of Morocco. These, how- 
ever, are not generally confirmed. The movements 
of the fleets are watched with interest. For a day 


Madrid was excited by a report that Admiral Samp- 
son’s fleet had been defeated and that he had been 
killed. The Cadiz fleet has gone to sea, according to 
the official dispatches, for a practice cruise. The 
talk of an expedition tothe Philippines continues, 
but with less urgency. 





THE later results ot the French elections do not in- 
dicate as much strength for the Government as was 
anticipated. The Moderate Republicans number 
only 254, while the organized opposition of Socialists, 
Radicals, etc., who, however much they may differ 
among themselves, may be relied upon to antagonize 
the Government, number 235. Thereare also 38 Ral- 
lied Republicans and 44 Monarchists, whose affilia- 
tions are ordinarily with the Government and the 
Radicals respectively, altho neither can be relied 
upon in an emergency. There is thus a possible Gov- 
ernment support of 292 against a possible opposition 
of 279. There are also reported ten free-lances who 
may go anywhere. One of the members of the Cabi- 
net, too, has failed of re-election to the Chamber, 
and has, accordingly, handed in his resignation, He 
has been requested to withdraw it and remain in the 
Cabinet, and there are indications that M. Meline in- 
tends to try and keep the Ministry intact. There is, 
however, a wide-spread feeling that withthe first ses- 
sion of the Chamber of Deputies he will be compelled 
to resign. So far asthe general public is concerned, 
the elections do not seem particularly significant. 
Most were decided upon local issues. The reported 
anti-Semitic craze seems not to have developed, and 
foreign policy has figured very little. One thing 
favors the Ministry. The four men who have been 
most opposed to the efforts of M. Hanotaux to secure 
an arrangerhent with Great Britain in West Africa, 
have failed of re-election, and it may be that he will 
now succeed. 





Now that the actual uprising in Italy has been sup- 
pressed, the Government is seeking to protect itself 
against a repetition. It is becoming more evident 
that the plan wasa wide-spread one, and failed chief- 
ly because it was somewhat premature, but also be- 
cause of the failure of a railway strike which had been 
planned for both France and Italy, and which was 
expected to paralyze the movements of troops. This 
plan seems to have been the outcome not so much of 
an immediate need, for the worst riots were in the 
North, where the situation is the best, but ofa general 
protest against the whole system of governmental 
abuse, by which the stress of taxation comes not so 
much upon those who are best able to bear it asupon 
those who are unable to secure political influence or 
bribe the local tax-collector. Under such circum- 
stances it would seem that the Government would 
seek for reforms. Instead, however, of planning 
such the Marquis di Rudini has intimated that he 
will apply to the Chambers for ‘special powers for the 
Government amounting to a dictatorship. The 
immediate result is a break in the Cabinet. The 
first to leave was the Marquis Visconti Venosta, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and he was followed by the 
rest. The Premier has been called to collect a new 
Cabinet. He meets, however, the fact that he has no 
majority on which to depend. If he favors the Liberals 
the Conservatives will desert him; and there are sev- 
eral leaders, each with a certain following, who, hav- 
ing been members at one time or another of the va- 
rious Rudini Cabinets, from which they have been 
compelled to resign, are not anxious to support a 
leader with whom they have broken. One of these 
remarked that if the Government were in some one 
else’s hands he would give his support to such a 
scheme, but he did not trust Di Rudini. The charges 
of complicity of the Clericals do not seem to be borne 
out. The Capuchin convent was captured by, rather 
than thrown open to, the Pavian students, who made 
it their headquarters; and the Pope has written a 
letter to the Archbishop of Milan earnestly condemn- 
ing the excesses of the rioters and counseling peace. 





THE pressure upon the Sultan continues. Russia is 
calling for a settlement of the indemnity and, not- 
withstanding the visit of a special envoy to St. 
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Petersburg, the Russian Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople is pressing the Porte for payment. The Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople recently sent word 
that the time for the evacuation of Thessaly had 
come, and that arrangements had been completed for 
the payment by Greece of the indemnity. The Porte 
merely acknowledzed the receipt of the note buten- 
gaged a supply of transports to remove the soldiers 
from Volo and also send re-enforcements to Yemen. 
The payment of the first instalment of the indemnity 
waited on the actual movement of the troops, the 
Greeks preferring to make sure of the latter before 
committing themselves on the former. In Mace- 
donia there seems to be more of quiet. There is a 
dispute between Bulgaria and Servia over the alleged 
stopping of Bulgarian dispatches, but no serious re- 
sults have followed. 





THERE are a number of interesting items from 
China. The Japanese having formally withdrawn 
from Wei-hai-wei, the Chinese entered it on May 2oth, 
and the next daycame the English troops. As yet 
there has been nothing special done to the fortifica- 
tions, which are reported to be in good condition. 
Perhaps in connection with this comes the announce- 
ment in Parliament that Russia has withdrawn her 
rule requiring passports viséd by the Russian author- 
ities for all foreigners entering Port Arthur and 
Talienwan. Public anxiety has been aroused by sev- 
eral disturbances, one in the Yangtse Valiey, the 
other near Wuchau, on the West River. In the 
latter missionary houses were destroyed, tho it is re- 
ported that the missionaries themselves escaped. 
Both have given occasion to the English and Ameri- 
can Consuls to enter a strong protest with the Chinese 
Government and to insist on the preservation of 
order. Food riots are also reported from the Che- 
kiang province. At the same time comes word of a 
contract made by the Chinese Government witha large 
British firm for a railway loan, to be applied to the 
construction of lines connecting Nanking, Shanghai, 
Hangchau and Ningpo, all of them most: important 
cities. This scheme will open up the richest portions 
of the lower Yangtse Valley, pass through the heart 
of the silk district, and secure easy access to the in- 
land capitals. Itsimportance to America is apparent 
from a recent report to the British Foreign Office, 
which shows that one-seventh of China’s trade is with 
this country, and that we stand next to Great Britain. 
By far the most valuable trade is that in cotton goods, 
but there is an increasing demand for kerosene, the 
Russian oil being the only rival. 


RAILWAY building in Africa is proceeding with 
wonderful rapidity considering the difficulty and ex- 
pensiveness of most of the enterprises. In our Afri- 
ca number we described these various undertakings, 
of which the most notable, that along the cataracts of 
the Lower Congo, is finished and will be formally 
opened this month. The line by which British capi- 
tal expects to make transportation easy and reason- 
ably rapid, between Mombasa on the East Coast and 
the Victoria Nyanza, has just been opened for general 
traffic over the first hundred miles. It extends from 
Kilindini, opposite Mombasa, to Voi. Trains start 
and return on alternate days. The speed made is 
quite moderate, between eleven and twelve miles an 
hour toward the interior, which is uphill, and nearly 
sixteen miles an hour on the return trip. There are 
fares for three classes of passengers: first-class, 38 
rupees, second-class 19 rupees, third-class 3 rupees, 
3annas. Thefe are also regulations for excess of 
baggage, and for transportation of horses, mules,dogs, 
etc., and goods. There are eleven regular stations 
on the route, with such characteristic names as 
Chamgamwe, Samburu and Maji Chumoi. The 
whole distance to the lake is some 656 miles, and it 
is expected that the road will be completed in five or 
six years. Its importance to missionary, commer- 
cial and political development of the Kingdom of 
Uganda can hardly be overestimated. Since Lieu- 
tenant’s Lemaire’s article on the Kongo Free State 
was published in our Africa number, the returns of 
the trade of the State for 1897 have been received. 
Thetotals have gradually increased from $3,500,000 in 
1892, to less than $6,250,000 in 1896, The ex-commis- 
sioner of the Equator District, predicted that for 1897 
the amount would reach $7,000,000, It really exceeds 
$8,175,000. One-fourth of the increase was in the 
exports, the bulk of which was original produce of the 
State. The principal article of export was India- 
rubber. It is a good sign that among the imports 
alcoholics are losing ground. The State’s revenues 
show an increase for the year of fifty per cent, 
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' Was Jesus a Socialist? 


THIS is a serious question and deserves a serious 
answer. There are points in the teaching and prac- 
tice of Jesus and his disciples that look like Socialism, 
and they should be fairly considered. 

One is that Jesus and his disciples lived in a some- 
what socialistic way. They had a common purse and 
a common treasurer, at least when they were on their 
travels; and we are particularly told of the disciples, 
after the resurrection of our Lord, that they ‘‘had 
all things in common,’’ which looks as if they prac- 
ticed socialism. But so a family equally practices 
socialism, holds its possessions for common use, and 
is fed from a common purse. It looks rather as if 
the disciples, immediately after our Lord’s death, 
mostly Galileans, with some Jews, like Mary and 
Martha, seem to have formed a family, and had their 
goods in common; but yet the story of Ananias shows 
that it was a matter of free will and not of rule. 

Our Lord, who said we should always have the 
poor with us, and therefore the rich, cared chiefly for 
the poor, because they needed his care. He de- 
nounced the rich, because they deserved denuncia- 
tion. He said they could hardly get into the King- 
dom of Heaven, and as he described them it was evi- 
dently true. They were oppressors of the poor. In 
the same way he denounced the teachers of religion; 
but that does not prove that there should be no 
teachers of religion, but only that teachers of religion 
should not be hypocrites; and so his denunciations of 
the rich prove only that rich men should not be op- 
pressors. Ifa mangets wealth by robbing or crowd- 
ing the poor, he is shut out of Christ’s Heaven. Ifa 
rich man loves God and his fellow-man, there is no 
word of Christ’s that would shut him out of Heaven. 

In interpreting Christ’s teachings we are always to 
remember that his words are spirit, not letter. He 
has himself given us the wonderful key which will 
unlock every mystery worth our considering. He 
tells us it is the key to all duty: ‘‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’’ All law, all prophets, all of Christ’s 
words are to be interpreted by that key. Whatever 
will best serve the love of God and the love of man is 
duty; and it is our sole business to judge for our- 
selves what that command involves. lf our best 
judgment and learning and investigation tell us that a 
social system will best express the love of man which 
denies the right of private property, then it is a duty 
to bea Socialist, not because Christ taught Socialism, 
but because he taught the Golden Rule. If our best 
wisdom tells us that a social system which allows the 
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sanctity of private property will best make men good 
and happy, then we must support such a system, not 
because Christ recognized private property, but be- 
cause Christ’s Golden Rule involves it. The decision 
does not go back to Christ’s special edicts for his 
day, but to Christ’s principles for all time. Doubt- 
less we can, under those principles, carry the care of 
the State for the public much further than was con- 
ceived of in the times of our Lord; but the question 
whether Jesus was a Socialist, often raised, is a fool- 
ish one. He wasa teacher of morals and religion, 
not of economics. His principles must be applied to 
our political economy, and a selfish political economy 
is unchristian. 


We Will Make Holiday. 


WHEN June comes along it brings with it a waft ot 
unfailing allurement, like the bouquet of some 
precious philtre uncorked far up the wind, where a 
pair of meadow-larks wade breast deep ina pool of 
clover. About this time we suddenly realize our 
annual hunger and thirst for the ambrosia and nectar 
buzzed over by the bees in golden sunshine and sung 
over by the birds deep in cool thickets where water 
babbles deliciously. It is time to have holiday and 
get a full draft of freshness. 

Have we lost the ancient celerity and sincerity with 
which even old age could be glad for the space of a 
day? Surely business is not the whole of life. Must 
we carry with us to our recreation a sense of wasting 
precious moments and of neglecting a duty? There 
is atime to work and a time to play. Work is an 
exacting thing—it is like a flock that scatters when- 
ever the herdsman looks aside. But now is the June 
vacation; 





“ Caper tibi salvus, et hoedi; 
Et, si quid cessare potes, requiesce sub umbré.” 

The old as well as the young, the poor, the rich— 
man, woman and child, all of humanity—need a 
holiday and must have it. 

Doubtless an uuspoiled imagination goes a long 
way in mixing the ingredients of successful recrea- 
tion. A jaundiced vision could make even a June 
day yellow and sad. But if our imagination plays us 
the wholesome trick of making us taste the very 
honey-dew of paradise, why shall we not welcome 
the luscious cheat ? It is not a cheat; the poet in each 
of ushasa right to his natural food and drink at 
least once a year, Grim mouths of science are stingi- 
ly but certainly letting out the secret that imagina- 
tion is, indeed, necessary to health, and that there is 
a sorc of faith-cure involved ina return to nature, 
which is a reversion to youth. 

We owe to body and mind the master’s debt—the 
duty of looking after the servant’s needs. Soul, that 
luminous mystery, somehow grasps the whole task 
and triesto doit. It urges work until work ceases 
to be the highest need; then it lights the dream of 
unburdenment, the luring, haunting charm of rest; 
and the body and mind thrill together at the perva- 
ding suggestion of freedom and green fields and dusky 
woods. What is recreation if it is not laying down 
the heavy implements of toil and erecting the body, 
mind and soul in the open air and unhindered influ- 
‘ences of Nature? 

Inertia is not the ideal rest, albeit repose has always 
connected itself with the common thought of relaxa- 
tion from labor. To lie beside a brook on green 
grass; to gaze up into the blue heaven; to listen 
drowsily while the summer wind flows aloft through 
the tree-tops, or raffs the last year’s leaves in the 
pits between the gnarled roots—all of this is good to 
think of and todo. But first action, a stroll, if pos- 
sible, in the dewy part of the morning. We must be 
a part of the tide of life that never ceases in its on- 
ward, rhythmical lapse into new and wonderful areas 
of enchanting beauty. 

A vacation should be, in some sort, an explora- 
tion ‘‘over the hills and far away,’’ as the poet has 
it, ‘‘beyond the outmost purple rim,’’ and into the 
sweet region of somewhere-else; a pilgrimage to a 
little bubbling spring-head in an unshorn dell; a 
long, strong walk; a spin on the bicycle; a gallop on 
horseback; a breezy drive, and at the enda luncheon 
on the ground in the open air—this will be a day to 
remember. A week of such days leavens a whole 
year with delight. A tent, a hammock, a pure and 
uplifting book, a congenial companion, and forget- 
fulness of strife and care—what more is needed? 

But if circumstances too refractory to be controlled 
enforce home staying in vacation, there is still the 
comfort of relaxation. A mere change of mental 
attitude, a readiness to adapt one’s self to a happy 
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occasion, made in most part by one’s imagination, 
will dowonders. We may blow the oaten reed of re- 
freshing idleness until a pastoral whiff stirs in every 
corner of the house. The lily of the field, whose 
splendor outdid Solomon’s, was rooted fast in a 
square foot of ground; and we are told to consider 
it; what if its lesson is in the glory it can make out 
of a life so confined! 

So many joyous ways lie open tous. There is the 
June sea to sail upon, its waves rolling far and free; 
or in dreamy purple calm it may lull us while our 
sails hang still. The old Greek poets felt the inmost 
value of a day off shore. Oneof them in a fine play- 
fulness sang: 

‘* A boat, a scudding boat for me, 

I in a hammock swinging aft, 

Hearing the loud strokes of the sea.”’ 
Even a pirogue on alittle river is a source of unmixed 
pleasure while it skittishly vibrates under one. And 
there is the scow on the pond—let the gentle and 
cautious soul take that and make a safe voyage to a 
lily-raft in some quiet cove. 

Country lanes and meadow paths, the dusky green 
orchards, the well-tilled field sweeping far and away, 
the sounds of rural activities, the lowings, bleatings, 
crowings are calling us; we must, if we can, get out 
of town and away from the noise of work’s machinery. 
Every week we have the Sabbath of rest; but now we 
must take hold of the Sabbath of play. Why not run 
and frisk, if we feel inclined? There is great dignity 
in being natural. At least we must slough the old 
shard of care and spread the wings of unhindered en- 
joyment while playtime is ours. » 

We will go to vacation in June, as if to a ban- 
quet in the great hall of Nature; but we will go not 
to carouse and court intemperance. There isa sweet, 
high wisdom of gladness and relaxation. Righteous- 
ness, but of no sapless, sentimental sort, informs 
every rational recreation—the brave, pure heart goes 
straight into wholesome exploits. The roof of sum- 
mer, the tender blue dome of a world good to live in, 
the arch of a temple of love, covers us and shuts evil 
away from us while we take holiday. For even the 
heathen Greek has said: 

‘Into this odorous temple who doth come 


Must bring true holiness, 
Which is to have a mind supremely pure.” 


The Presbyterian Assembly and Pro- 
fessor McGitfert. 


Wuat the General Assembly has done by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote is presumably right and wise. 
If both the conservatives and the liberals can agree 
no one else can well find fault. 

The attempt to discipline Professor McGiffert 
was not made by the men in the Presbytery of 
New York, who directed the campaign against Pro- 
fessor Briggs, which has successfully ended in driving 
him out of the Church, They knew that the at- 
tempt to make this presbytery adopt any positive 
action in the way of initiating a prosecution would 
bring on a bitter discussion to the serious injury of 
Presbyterianism ina city where too many influential 
members and churches are already disaffected. Ac- 
cordingly, the Presbytery of Pittsburg was induced 
to present the memorial, as one in which it could be 
adopted with practical unanimity. Thus the matter 
came before the General Astembly, the Presbytery of 
Pittsburg averring in its memorial that in his volume, 
‘A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age,’’ 
Professor McGiffert had handled the New Testament 
‘very irreverently ”; that he had ascribed no special 
supernatural guidance to its sacred writers; that he 
had questioned the genuineness of more than half its 
books; that, by declaring that it contained discordant 
and contradictory teachings, he had set aside its 
authority as a divine rule of faith and practice; that 
he had denied fundamental doctrines of evangelica! 
Christendom, and that thus his volume was ‘<a fla- 
grant scandal,” ‘‘ false and subversive of the Christian 
faith.” 

Of course, if this indictment is true the Presbyte- 
rian Church or any other Christian Church is no 
place for Professor McGiffert. He denies that he has 
been correctly interpreted, and declares that he is in 
full sympathy with the Christian faith, even altho he 
does not accept its doctrines according to the Pitts- 
burg standard. 

But he has not been tried, and could not be con- 
demned. Properly a trial should begin in the New 
York Presbytery, and the General Assembly might 
direct this presbytery to bring charges and try him, 
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But the Assembly has not seen fit to do this. It re- 
members the sad scandal of the previous trials, and it 
preters to try gentler methods. Accordingly the fol- 
lowing action was taken: 

‘*The Assembly, therefore, in the spirit of kindness 
no less than in devotion to the truth, counsels Professor 
McGiffert to reconsider the questionable views set forth 
in his book; and if he cannot conform his views to the 
teaching of the Standards of the Church, then peace- 
ably to withdraw.” 

This action is not belligerent. It does not order 
atrial. It simply calls the views ‘‘questionable,’’ 
and asks Professor McGiffert to reconsider them. 
This he can well do. This he will do from two 
points of view, first their truth, and second their con 
sistency with the substance of the Presbyterian 
Standards, or, what is the same thing since Reunion, 
the common evangelical faith as currently inter- 
preted, for there is no really binding zpszsstma verba 
confession of faith. Very likely in such a book he 
has made some serious errors, and he may revise his 
conclusions; but whether he does or does not it is 
not likely that he will regard his views as untenable in 
the Presbyterian Church, Yet it is quite possible that 
he may think it wiser to go into some other denomi- 
nation, say Congregational or Episcopal, than to be 
made the center of another theological storm. He 
can go out and pursue his studies in peace in some 
denomination that understands better than a majori- 

_ty of the Presbyterian Church does that it has no 
binding creed, and that the fellowship of Christian 
hearts and the present guidance of the Holy Spirit 
are better than the decisions of fact and faith writ- 
ten down unalterably two hundred and fifty years ago 
to bind the consciences of men of greater learning and 
no less faith to-day. These questions of scholarship 
are not suited for ecclesiastical courts. They belong 
to the forum of honest scholars, the final judge and 
jury in such matters. That is a court which can 
open and renew the trial every year; and no other 
court is competent to tell us who wrote an epistle, or 
whether there was any differance of belief in the col- 


lege of the Apostles, or whether the Lord’s Supper. 


was primarily a memorial act, or a sacrificial meal, or 
an expression of fellowship with the suffering Lord. 

Only let us have no more heresy trials that do 
more hurt than good. Faith is not helped by them. 
The Church is not made more lovely by them, nor 
more pure. They sow more heresy than they dig up. 
They do wrong to good Christianmen. The decision 
of the General Assembly is right. Let Professor 
McGiffert review his conclusions; let him see if they 
contradict Christian faith; if they do let him with- 
draw; if they do not, let him stay and be let alone; 
or if he finds he is not let alone, let him shake off the 
dust of his feet and go where he can serve God and 
be welcome. 

In what we have said we have assumed that Pro- 
fessor McGiffert accepts the substance of Christian 
faith. He says he does, and we believe him; and we 
prefer to believe him. 





Why Army Movements are Slow. 


THERE is no criticism heard of our naval forces; 
there is much criticism of the slowness of movements 
of ourarmy. The war formally opened April 21st. 
Since then there have been several engagements by 
the navy, including the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet at Manila, the bombardment of San Juan, Porto 
Rico, and of several defenses on the Cuban coast, 
and the capture of a large number of Spanish ves- 
sels. But as yet none of our troops, either regular 
or volunteer, have seen any service. None have been 
landed in Cuba or Porto Rico or the Philippines. 
Dewey’s great victory was obtained on the first of 
May. A full month has passed, and only last week 
was any military force embarked to assist him in ta- 
king possession of the Philippines. Good weather in 
Cuba is about past, and the rainy, sickly season has 
begun, and we have no troops on the island. 

These are some of the complaints which are being 
made not alone by civilians but also by naval officers, 
and the question arises, Why is our military arm so 
far behind our naval arm? The answer is easily 
given, 

In the first place, we had a respectable navy, in a 
good condition. We cannot say that we had a re- 
spectable army. We had only a few regiments, just 
sufficient to garrison our fortifications and our mili- 
tary posts. These were scattered all over the United 
States, and it took some time to get them together. 
There were only about seventeen thousand available 
for immediate service. 
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This is not the fault of the Government nor of the 
War Department. We have not believed that we 
needed anything more than the skeleton of an army. 
We were a peaceful nation and expected no wars, and 
in our isolation deemed ourselves safe. Doubtless 
we were. If it had not seemed incumbent upon usto 
undertake to compel Spain to liberate Cuba we might 
have remained at peace for many years to come, Five 
or six weeks ago we suddenly found ourselves at war 
with Spain. Such preparations as could be made 
with the fifty million dollars voted previously by Con- 
gress were made, mainly in the way of strengthening 
our navy. 

In the second place, little or nothing could be done 
for the army, because there needed to be legislation 
allowing an increase in the regular army and a call 
for volunteers, before anything could be done. This 
required time. We had, to be sure, our State militia, 
organized more or less effectively in various States. 
It was ready for State emergencies, which might re- 
quire light service for a week or so, but not for a long 
campaign. The men had to be examined one by one, 
and the mustering-in process was slow. As fast as 
they were mustered in they were sent to camp; butin 
many cases they arrived without their equipments. 
Some were without uniforms,many without cartridge- 
boxes and the barest necessaries; some had guns of 
different caliber, not fitted for the use of cartridges 
provided by the Government. The equipment of 
these forces, to say nothing about the necessary pre- 
paratory drill, is a matter of time; and it is not 
strange that we had no force to send to the Philip- 
pines and no force large enough to invade Cuba. 

We had, as has already been said, a tar better naval 
preparation, While we have recently added many 
ships as auxiliary cruisers and dispatch boats, we had 
battle-ships and protected cruisers and powerful mon- 
itors already in service. These constituted at the 
outbreak of the war, as they constitute to-day, the 
real fighting force of our navy. We have made a few 
purchases of armored ships; but only a few. Our 
navy was ready, or fairly so; ourarmy was not. We 
had a navy; we really had no army. 

That the long delay in organizing, our military 
forces is a serious obstacle to the energetic conduct 
of the war is most obvious. It will be by rare good 
fortune if nothing untoward happens in the Philip- 
pines before we can land a sufficient force at Manila. 
We fear it will cost us in the end the lives of many 
good, brave soldiers, in delaying the invasion of Cuba 
until the good weather is past and the Spaniards have 
had time to improve their defenses. When Sampson 
bombarded San Juan, Porto Rico, if a sufficient force 
of troops had been at hand he might have accom- 
plished, at little cost, the subjugation of that island. 
As it is, his work will have to be done over again. 

We do not mention these disadvantages of delay 
by way of criticism, only by way of explanation, We 
cannot accuse either this Administration or the one 
that preceded it of neglect or incompetency with ref- 
erence to the army. They have done all that the 
law authorized them todo, It is due to the policy 
of the country that we have no standing army. We 
have had no need of one for a generation, and if the 
cost of our very small military establishment has been 
insignificant, we have now to pay an enormous price 
for the gathering and equipment of two hundred and 
fifty thousand men. 

In the course of a few months we shall have a well- 
disciplined, well-equipped body of troops for such 
work as may then remain to be done. In the mean- 
time, while the work of preparation goes on as rap- 
idly as possible, we must rather applaud than con- 
demn the caution of our Government in avoiding 
rash undertakings. « 


Work for the Closing Century. 


THE last year of the greatest and best century the 
world has ever known, ought not to be allowed to 
come and gounnoticed. Wecelebrate centenaries of 
great historical events to mark our sense of their im- 
portance. The end of the nineteenth century com- 
pletes a period of achievements which profoundly af- 
fect the world. Whether we consider the develop- 
ments of national life, the improvement in govern- 
ment, the advance in civilization, the extension of 
commerce, the increase of education, the discoveries of 
science, the achievements of invention, and the con- 
sequent enlargement of the liberty, power and com- 
fort of the individual; or the elevation of the moral 
standard of peoples and nations, the growth of the 
Churches in numbers, influence, wealth and facilities, 
the world-wide character of missionary endeavor, we 
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have results such as no other century in the history 
of man can show. 

We ought not to allow this eventful century to 
pass without taking cognizance, in some appropriate 
and effective way, of what it has done for the human 
race. We do not refer to conventions of nations, or 
to great spectacular gatherings of any kind. No 
doubt congresses in behalf of science and commerce, 
of education and religion and other great objects 
will be held, at which the lessons of the past will be 
presented for the benefit ofthe coming century. Itis 
well that they should be planned for, We mark the 
progress of man by years, decades and centuries, and 
the longer period is particularly convenient for pur- 
poses of comparison. 

But we have in mind now something more enduring 
in influencethan conventions. Suppose, for example, 
that the century which has witnessed the emancipa- 
tion of more slaves than any other were to end with 
such a compact between the nations as should mean 
that the twentieth century shall begin with the world 
entirely free from human slavery. It is now almost 
entirely confined to African and Moslem nations. Eu- 
ropean Powers now control that continent, and there 
is yet time by vigorous action and cordial co-operation 
to wipe out the institution utterly in Egypt, Zanzibar, 
Madagascar and other African and Moslem territory. 
Let the end of the century see the end of slavery. 

Another achievement which would suitably com- 
memorate the increase of the fraternal and peace 
spirit between nations would be an arbitration treaty 
between the United States and England. Never were 
these two nations so cordial in their mutual friendli- 
ness as now. We believe our own policy, as shown 
in our war for the liberation of Cuba, is humane and 
disinterested; and we see in the sublime way in which 
England gives peace, liberty and prosperity to the 
ends of the earth the highest philanthropy. We ad- 
mire her great power among the nations, and rejoice 
in the generous impulse that makes her use it for the 
help of the weak. We feel that in a true and noble 
sense the two nations are as one. It would fittingly 
crown a century that has done so much for man to 
establish a tribunal of arbitration between the United 
States and England. This would be an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance of the highest efficacy, and would fur- 
nish a most salutary example for other nations to fol- 
low in the twentieth century. We filly expect that 
the good sense and neighborly spirit of the leading 
nations will operate to put an end to wars in the near 
future. There is a much broader sphere for Interna- 
tional Law than has yet been recognized, and where 
law reigns supreme war is made as nearly impossible 
as the defects of human nature will allow. At the 
threshold of the new century let us rear a monument 
to International Arbitration. 

War is so repugnant to human reason and to the 
human feelings that we should like to see the close 
of the nineteenth century signalized by the estab- 
lishment of permanent peace between capital and 
labor. The lock-out and the strikeare simply declar- 
ations of war, a war which not only wastesand starves 
but alienates and embitters both sides. There 
must be mutual sympathy and a thorough un- 
derstanding between those who hire and those 
who work for the welfare of both and for the 
welfare of society. Arbitration seems to offer the 
best method of preserving peace. England is feeling 
its way toward some such end, as indicated by the re- 
cent Employers’ Liability Act. Numerous bills for ar- 
bitration have been before Congre$s and State Legisla- 
tures, and we have tentative measures in actual oper- 
ation insome States. What we need is a simple, 
workable, impartial act that shall be compulsory. If 
Congress shall happily find it, or some State Legisla- 
ture, it will soon become prevalent in all the States, 
as the Australian voting system did. Let us put an 
effective labor arbitration measure in our plans for 
the last years of the nineteenth century. 

The Churches have had their full part in making 
the waning century a century of progress in civiliza- 
tion, morals, and the elevation of man. What shall 
they do to signalize these last years? We have seen 
great progress among them in harmonizing their rela- 
tions and their beliefs. The days of interdenomina- 
tional controversy are pretty well past; it is a day of 
fraternity. The next thing to fraternity is Federa- 
tion. Churches are ready for this; they are not 
ready for organic union. Federation means a com- 
mon understanding, the end of quarrels, the cessation 
of rivalries, the introduction of comity, the weeding 
out of weak churches maintained by denominational 
pride, the massing of forces for common purposes, 
the consolidation of influence, union for aggressive 
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work. Witha federated Christianity we could face 
the problems of the twentieth century, with faith and 
hope and courage. : 

Shall we not dedicate the next two years to the 
accomplishment of such objects as these, that the 
passing century may be glorified and the coming cen- 
tury made one of the expected millennium ? 


WHILE we regret that Dr. Angell finds it his duty 
to return from his post as the United States Minister 
at Constantinople, we believe that no better choice 
could be made for his successor than the Hon. Oscar 
S. Straus, of this city. Mr. Straus is a Democrat, so 
that this is not a party appointment, but one made 
for merit solely. He has had experience in the post, 
having held it under Mr. Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration, and having shown himself then quite as faith- 
ful and successful a Minister as we have ever had at 
Constantinople. He will not be objected to by the 
Porte, as he was always liked there, notwithstanding 
his caretul insistence on American rights. The fact 
that he was a Hebrew and not a Christian was and 
will be in his favor. Being a man of wealth, he can 
entertain as he pleases, and his tastes are diplomatic, 
and he will be a valued member of the diplomatic 
corps at Constantinople. His appointment will be 
warmly welcomed by the American residents in Tur- 
key, who remember his services in their behalf, and 
that he succeeded in having schools opened that were 
closed by the Sultan. While a Hebrew, and himself, 
like his brothers, very prominent in Jewish affairs 
(being President of the American Jewish Historical 
Association, and active in all Jewish benevolences), 
he isa man of broad sympathy with human rights. 
Having first learned to read in a Baptist Sunday- 
school in Georgia, he came with his father to this 
city, and graduated from Columbia College and Law 
School, and is known as an author of books on such 
subjects as ‘‘The Origin of the Republican Form of 
Governmentin the United States,’’ +‘ A Life of Roger 
Williams,’’ ‘‘The Development of Religious Liberty 
in the United States,” and ‘‘ The Reform of the Dip- 
lomatic Service.” The United States has some seri- 
ous matters to settle with Turkey, easy enough in 
principle, but very difficult because it is Turkey that 
we have to deal with. When our war with Spain is 
ended we shall be able to take up these questions 
with dignity and strength; and if any man can secure 
a satisfactory solution of them by personal influence 
and without a resort to force, itis Mr. Straus. We 
understand that during Mr. Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration our Government was at one time all 
ready to enforce a settlement by the seizure of the 
defenses of Smyrna, but was prevented by the alarm- 
ist dispatches of Minister Terrell. 





WHATEVER the new name may be, proposed for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, whether 
‘« The American Church,” or ‘‘ The American Cath- 
olic Church,’’ or ‘‘The Holy Catholic Church,” the 
reason given for the change is always the same, to 
distinguish this Church from ‘‘the sects.’’ This rea- 
son expresses a feeling not confined to that denomi- 
nation. For example, it is the same reason as 
influenced the secessions from older denominations 
which created the ‘ Disciples,’’ vulgarly called 
Campbellites; the ‘‘Christians,” vulgarly called 
Christ-ians, the ‘‘Church of God,’’ the ‘‘United Breth- 
ren,’ and a dozen others that could be mentioned. 
It is a feeling that is to be respected, however much 
of assumption there may seem to be in the expression 
of it, as if those who take the name were the only 
‘«Christians,’’ ‘‘ Brethren,’’ ‘‘ Disciples,” ‘Church 
of God,’’ or ‘‘Catholic Church,’’ in’ America, and 
that there were no ‘‘sister Churches’’ that have 
equal part in ‘‘our catholic heritage.” It was, as an 
Episcopal clergyman remindsus, this assumption which 
led Phillips Brooks, on his return from the General 
Convention in which the proposal was first made, to 
thunder against it, declaring that if such change of 
name were made,. he must be ‘‘ counted out,” for he 
would have no part or lot, thereafter, in a Church 
which should make such an unfounded and unwarrant- 
ed pretension. From the preaching ot that sermon 
in Trinity Church, Boston, dated the numerous bit- 
terly hostile attacks on Phillips Brooks, with which 
our readers are doutless familiar. Bishop Alfred Lee, 
of Delaware, speaking at a public meeting in Balti- 
more, at the time of the great excitement caused by 
this proposed change of name, said, in the hearing of 
our correspondent: ‘‘ Brethren, come what may, there 
will always be a Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States”; but he was probably mistaken. 
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SPEAKER REED is taking a tremendous responsibil- 
ity when he stands in the way of the annexation of 
Hawaii. The great majority of the Senate and of the 
House, the unanimous voice of the leaders of the 
army and navy, and the overwhelming majority of 
our citizens, agree that Hawaii’ ought to become a 
part of the United States. There are those who be- 
lieve that this would be a step to a development of 
national responsibility which we ought not to assume; 
and Mr. Reed is one of them. He has convictions on 
the subject, and he ought tohavethem. He has im- 
mense power over legislation, and he ought to exer- 
cise it according to his best judgment, and we find no 
fault with him therefor, but we repeat ‘hat he is as- 
suming a tremendous responsibility when he puts his 
judgment against that of generals and admirals, of 
President, Congress and people. He can do a great 
deal to thwart their will, but while he ought to doall 
that seems to him right, yet he ought not to succeed. 
Those who believe that the request of Hawaii fora 
share and right in the American nation should be 
granted ought to override him; and we are glad that 
they propose to attempt it. We are glad to see that 
the Senate proposes to press the matter, and we hope 
that the Republicans in the House will call a caucus 
and settle what they will do. This act of justice and 
good will has been delayed quite too long. It is 
amazing that any eyes remain blind. 

It is interesting to observe the educating process 
which the progress of the war, with its unexpected 
developments, has accomplished in the minds of 
those who were to the last moment unwilling to 
enter into it, and who, like THE INDEPENDENT, did 
their best to exhaust all the methods of hopeful de- 
lay. In this reluctance to enter into war our clergy 
were pre-eminent, and yet they have not been slow to 
understand what it means. In the grand demonstra- 
tion in honor of General Woodford, given at the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn, last week, Dr. Storrs 
said: 

‘** It may be that it isthe Divine purpose to bring us 

out from our long isolation on this continent and push. 
us forward in the march toward the world’s civiliza- 
tion.”’ 
That is the weighty thought that must come to every 
serious man who would be ready to accept the duties 
that Providence imposes. As an illustration of faith 
in the country, its people, its government, its institu- 
tions, and the providence which directs it, we do not 
know how anything could be better expressed than 
the following words, uttered on the same occasion, 
by the Hon. St. Clair McKelway: 

‘‘I know the apprehension and solicitude for our 
future, in case we Carry our action to its logical conse- 
quences, which exist in the timid or narrow minds of 
those who believe in freedom and in the United States 
—a little. So does the harness tremble when the 
thoroughbred horse translates spirit into speed. So 
does the tree-box wonder and fear when the tree by 
wrestling with the storm strikes its root firmer and 
deeper into the soil and shoots its branches further 
into the air. So does the sincere hen experience hys- 
terics when the ducks which she has conscientiously 
warmed into life betake themselves to the water. There 
is always an argument against growing pains, but the 
pains cease and the growth goes right on.” 

THE Postmaster-General has done just the right 
thing at Pickens, Miss , where a negro was appointed 
postmaster, but resigued because it was made un- 
pleasant for him, and the white residen:s informed 
the Department that no negro could serve them. 
Thereupon the Department discontinued the office, 
and the people have to go eight or ten miles for their 
mail. There are some people in the North who seem 
to agree with the Pickens white citizens, and with 
those in South Carolina who murdered a negro post- 
master’s family, that no negro should be appointed in 
the South. One of their representative voices says: 

‘The authorities at Washington have no more ex- 
cuse for disregarding and outraging local sentiment in 
the South than they would have in the North; and they 
would never think of naming a follower of R. G. Inger- 
soll for postmaster in a Northern village where every- 
body ‘ belongs to the church,’ or a French Canadian 
in a town where the foreigner is still distrusted if not 
detested, simply as a foreigner.’’ 

Let us see. Pickens is a country town of a popu- 
lation less than six hundred, in Holmes County. By 
the last census that county had 6,978 white and 23,886 
colored inhabitants. That is, Pickens, which is not 


the county seat, has, say, 130 white people and 440 
colored, The great majority of the people are colored, 
and, we doubt not, the majority of those who use 
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the post-office. There was no ‘‘disregarding and out- 
raging local sentiment,’’ unless it be assumed that 
only white people have local sentiment. 


.... While Yale College is preparing to cele- 
brate its two-hundredth anniversary, it will seem 
but a modest celebration that Boston University 
provides this week, when it will finish twenty- 
five years of existence. And yet this excellent 
institution is able to gather the distinguished 
representatives of all branches of education. Dr. 
Harris, the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the Presidents of Harvard and Yale, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, the Mayor of Boston, 
distinguished bishops and clergymen, and more than 
seventy colleges and learned societies are represented 
by their presence or their addresses on the occasion. 
Boston University has proved its right to be, and 
President Warren can well congratulate the institu- 
tion on its success. 


.... Instead of resenting the unfriendly tone of the 
French press toward us, our Government has been 
wisely employed in negotiating a reciprocity agree- 
ment with France. By this agreement considerable 
tariff changes are made, by which both countries get 
reciprocal advantages in minimum rates. This is 
not a treaty that requires to go to the Senate for rati- 
fication, but is a matter in the power of the Presi- 
dent under the provisions of the Dingley Act, and it 
concerns principally food and drink products, and 
will tend to relieve the unfriendly stress caused by 
the tariffs of the two countries. It is alsoannovnced 
that all our controversies with Canada are in a fair 
way to an agreement. Statesmanship has its best 
scope in such agreements which reduce friction and 
help good will. 


.... The negroes are not getting their rights in 
this war, but perhaps quite as much of their rights as 
could have been expected in a country where so 
many States discriminate in their laws against the 
negro. In some Southern States it is thought that 
while negro regiments may be enlisted they must 
have only white captains, and the captains who have 
recruited them are turned down. Wedo not wonder 
that the Gilmer Rifles, of Mobile, refuse to enlist 
unless, like other companies, they can have the cap- 
tain of their choice. In other cases, even from the 
North, negroes who were enlisted with white men 
were rejected solely for their color by the recruiting 
officer, against the wish of their companions, Jus- 
tice is not a plant of rapid or even growth. 


.. .. Theaction of the Presbyterian General Assembly 
on Temperance and the Princeton Inn no more needed a 
special season of prayer to introduce it thandid half-a- 
dozen other questions which were not thought to re- 
quire it. General resolutions were passed that said 
all that could be said, and Princeton was not men- 
tioned, except in discussion, because it is not under 


the control of the Assembly. Dr. W. C. Roberts said 
he had been a trustee for twenty years, and that the 
trustees had tried hard to keep intoxicating liquors 
out of Princeton, and that he was sure the faculty did 
their whole duty. But it ison record that the pro- 
fessors have not done their whole duty, for some of 
them petitioned that liquor might be sold in the 
Princeton Inn; and it has been sold there at their 
request. 


If it has not been a week of achievement, it 
has been a week of preparation and promise. The 
first detachment of the army for the Philippines is 
on the way; Cervera’s fleet is proved to be in Santi- 
ago, unable to escape; and before the week is out we 
shall probably hear that an army is landed at Santi- 
ago, with the purpose of capturing the city and fleet, 
the ships of which are too valuable to be battered to 
pieces. The coming week is likely to be eventful in 
accomplished results; and the impatient public, ren- 
dered somewhat unreasonable by Dewey’s sudden 
success, may have something to rejoice over. Yet 
the season of the year is not favorable to a campaign 
in Cuba. The troops are undisciplined, and patience 
should have its perfect work. 


... As anillustration both of modesty and brevity 
take the following from the famous inventor. An 
application for membership in the Engineers’ Club, 
of Philadelphia, required that he Should mention 
work that he had done, which he gave in these words: 


‘‘ T have designed a concentrating plant and built a 
machine shop, etc., etc. 
Y : **Thomas A. Edison.’’ 
This ‘‘etc.’’ is big. 


.... The Presbyterian General Assembly dévoted a 
day to celebrate the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Westminster Assembly. It was a fa- 
mous assembly in its day, and its work has been a 
great one; and yet we are not surprised that the 
present-day Presbyterians should unite in rejoicing 
that it is two hundred and fifty years agone, 
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SECOND WEEK. 
BY S. S. GILSON, D.D. 


THE first day of the second week of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly’s sessions at Winona Lake, Ind., 
was crowded with services beyond any previous Sab- 
bath in the memory of the oldest Assembly man. Early 
in the morning was a Sabbath-school service; then fol- 
lowed successively through the day the preaching 
service, a meeting in the interest of Sabbath Observ- 
ance, the Women’s Home Missionary meeting, a Pre- 
millenarian Conference and the meeting in the interest 
of Home and Foreign Missions, giving the commis- 
sioners hardly so much as time to eat. No wonder the 
attendance on Monday morning was small, as the com- 
missioners felt the need of rest. It was the day when 
the causes of freedmen and education were reviewed. 
The Board of Freedmen showed a debt of $56,000, 
churches and schools closed, the school term shortened, 
and a gloomy outlook generally, the brightest thing 
about it being a stereopticon lecture at night by the 
Field Secretary of the Board, Dr. Weaver, of Balti- 
more. 

On Wednesday, May 25th, Dr. Henry C. McCook 
spoke in an interesting way on the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, after announcing that he had just re- 
ceived orders to join his regiment as chaplain. 

The report on Home Missions avoided expected agi- 
tation, and earnestly pleaded for united support of the 
great cause. It exhorted, ‘‘ Let the past years of criti- 
cism, controversy and change suffice.”” The new Sec- 
retary of the Board, Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of New 
York, was received with tumultuous applause, which 
visibly affected his emotions. He made one of the most 
eloquent addresses on the subject heard in the Assem- 
bly since the days of the sainted secretary Dickson. He 
pleaded that ‘‘the lips of our missionaries might be 
opened to deliver the people of Cuba andthe Philippines 
from the domination of degenerate Spanish Romanism,”’ 
and the address was full of fine oratory. At its close he 
was brought back tothe platform twice to recognize the 
long-continued applause. It was an ovation of appro- 
bation which made a profound impression on the As- 
sembly. The applause continued when it was announced 
immediately after the address that the church of Clin- 
ton, N. J., had just given twenty thousand dollars 
toward the payment of the debt, and this was at once 
followed with a gift of five thousand dollars by a com- 
missioner on the floor of the house. Following this came 
the most advanced action in this direction by the adop- 
tion of a resolution recommending the Sabbath-schools 
of the Church to take a collection the Sabbath before 
Thanksgiving for the Women’s Board of Home Mis- 
sions. The action was adopted by aslight vote with but 
one voteto the contrary. The Young People’s Societies 
and the Sabbath-schools are allowed to exercise their 
own judgment as to how they shall send up their money 
to the main Board, which allows them to continue to 
give, as so many of them now do, through the Women’s 
Board. Notwithstanding the defalcations of its late 
treasurer, the Board of Aid for Colleges was shown to 
be again in a hopeful condition. 

Foreign Mission Day brought out an immense audi- 
ence, and for the first time the day was full of sunshine, 
the trees full of singing birds, as if to prepare the As- 
sembly for the first sentence of Dr. Pentecost’s report: 
‘* The Board of Foreign Missions is out of debt,’’ which 
was received with great applause. The Board expended 
last year $881,000, and asks $1,000,000 for the year to 
come. The report wasa fine review of the work all over 
the world. Secretary Robert E. Speer gave his first official 
address before the Assembly, making a fine impression, 
Speaking especially on the financial side of the question 
he showed, amid sensation, a gradual decrease in the 
contributions per capita, saying that among the great 
missionary agencies of the world ‘‘we must take our 
place second in the land and third in the world.”’ In 
saying that the Church gave one dollar per member to 
the cause thirty years ago, and only ninety-two cents 
to-day, he overlooked the fact that one dollar was worth 
but seventy cents thirty years ago. When the foreign 
missionaries were brought to the platform, the venera- 
ble Wilson, from Siam; Woodside, from India; mis- 
sionaries from China, Africa, South America, Mex- 
ico and all parts of the world, there was great ap- 
plause. Several of the missionaries addressed the 
Assembly. The closing address, of great power, was 
made by Dr. Pentecost, and the report was unanimously 
adopted, without one word of criticism, and amid ap- 
plause. 

The Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 
had a good hearing in the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee, through the Rev. Dr. John R. Davies, of New 
York; and the address by the Rev. Dr. Elijah R. Cra- 
ven, Secretary of the Board, Gov. James A. Mount, 
Vice-Moderator of the Assembly, presiding—his first 
service in this capacity. On Wednesday afternoon the 
session was lengthened half an hour at each end, show- 
ing a disposition of the Assembly to get through with 
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its business in the week, if possible. The breezy dis- 
cussion of the whole Assembly was on the question of 
the consolidation of the missionary periodicals of the 
Church. The committee on the subject, appointed at 
the last Assembly, brought in a most radical report, 
recommending that the two leading periodicals be dis- 
continued and a new magazine started in New York the 
first of next year, under control of a committee of 
five New York men. It was a very vigorous debate, 
and the address of the chairman of the committee, the 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Holmes, of Pittsburg, showing that the 
magazine published nowin Philadelphia had sunk 
$55,000 of the Church’s money in eleven years and 
was a failure, opened the eyes of the Assembly to the 
myth of newspaper profit. Philadelphia made vigor- 
ous Opposition to the abolition of the curiously named 
Church at Home and Abroad. 

Newspaper men urged that the Church papers, pub- 
lished weekly, with news fresh from the field at home 
and abroad, reached the intelligence, wealth and influ- 
ence of the Church and could give the best service, and 
would do so without gost to the Board. The Rev. Dr. 
Gilson, of Pittsburg, and Dr. Wm. C. Gray, of Chicago, 
told the Assembly some important truths about the 
Church papers, too often overlooked. It was a long 
discussion, scores of men wanting to speak, as the men 
outside of a newspaper office know so much better how 
to conduct a newspaper than those within. The report 
of the committee was unanimously adopted, and the As- 
sembly again launched out on another experiment, which 
Dr. Gray ventured to declare from the platform of the 
Assembly, ‘‘is foreordained to failure.’”” Where the 
Assembly should meet next year also aroused an unusu- 
ally spicy discussion, as usual, and the Assembly de- 
cided unanimously in favor of Minneapolis. 

The exercises commemorating the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the Westminster 
Assembly brought out by far the largest attendance 
yet present, and it was estimated that fully ten thou- 
sand people were on the Winona grounds. Of the 
twelve speakers six were Pennsylvanians and three 
from Philadelphia, but at the last moment Moderator 
Radcliffe was substituted for the Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
McCook, who was ordered to the front to join his regi- 
ment aschaplain. Five of the speakers were gradu- 
ates of Washington and Jefferson College. The ad- 
dresses were historical, and will be issued in a volume. 
They go over ground already quite well traversed in 
recent magazines and books, and in addresses deliv- 
ered in various Presbyterian centers. 

After laboring several days on the long string of war 
resolutions adopted at the mass meeting the first Satur- 
day of the Assembly, the Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures brought in a mild condensation, advising loyalty 
to the Government, and that the people pray for the 
President, Congress, the army and navy. Some mem- 
bers of the committee urged no action in view of the 
well-known opposition of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church to political deliverances, having in view ulti- 
mate union. Others felt the Assembly should act as 
usual, that the Southern Church may know what to 
expect when union does come. While the feeling of 
loyalty to the Government is strong, there is profound 
sorrow that there should be war, and many still feel it 
might have been avoided. 

On the question of union with the South several 
overtures were passed in, and resolutions have been 
sprung on the floor of the house; but the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures reported substantially no action, 
simply expressing good feeling toward the Southern 
Board through the earnest desire of Dr. Francis Brown, 
of New York. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures, to which was 
referred the memorial from the Pittsburg Presbytery 
concerning the book (‘‘ The Apostolical Age ’’), by Prof. 
A. C. McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, re- 
ported on Wednesday, late in the afternoon session. 
The committee, consisting of twenty-one members, was 
divided, and a majority and two minority reports were 
presented. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, ex-Moderator, re- 
ported on behalf of the majority of thirteen members, 
six ministers and seven laymen; Dr. W. S. Plumer 
Bryan, of Chicago, reported for seven members, and 
Prof. Francis Brown, acolleague of Professor McGif- 
fert, presented another minority report. Dr. Jackson 
reported that agreement could not be reached. The 
committee had spent four days in prayerful considera- 
tion, but notwithstanding the brotherly spirit displayed 
was unable to reach a unanimous conclusion. 

The majority report recognizes the importance of 
maintenance of the faith, enjoins upon ministers to 
exercise special care in these times of doubt to distin- 
guish between error and the revealed truth, and so to 
present the truth as that men shall be drawn to it. 
While desiring the fullest investigation into the foun- 
dations of the faith, the Assembly deprecates every- 
thing which needlessly disturbs the faith of Christian 
people. It deplores the renewal of controversy occa- 
sioned by the publication of the McGiffert book, and 
sympathizes with the wide-spread belief that its utter- 
ances are inconsistent with the teachings of Scripture 
as received by the Presbyterian Church and by Evan- 
gelical Christendom. It stamps with its emphatic 
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disapproval the views brought to its attention by the me- 
morial; but in the interests of peace and union the 
Assembly takes no action, in the hope that Dr. McGif- 
fert may be led to make a satisfactory explanation or 
withdraw from the ministry. The report was signed 
by Sheldon Jackson, William Bryant, D. W. Fahs, 
J- L. Lapsley, Joseph B. Turner and S. J. Glass, min- 
isters; and Elders Hinckley, Jessup, Schoonover, Lin- 
ton, Dickson, Kerr and Miller. 

Dr. Bryan’s report agreed with the majority report, 
except that jt proposed to direct the New York Pres- 
bytery to confer with Dr. McGiffert for the relief of 
the Church, either by securing a satisfactory explana- 
tion, or to take further action. Signed by W. S. Plumer 
Bryan, George C. Heckman and T. Bracken, Minis- 
ters, and Elders Barker, Pride, Hitchcock and Thomp- 
son. 

Prof. Francis Brown proposed in his report that no 
action be taken. While agreeing that the errors con- 
demned by the memorial are generally condemned by 
the Church, his report refused to say whether the 


‘terms employed by the memorial were or were not justi- 


fied by the actual teachings of the book. 

The debate began on Friday afternoon and was fin- 
ished before adjournment. It was in good spirit, tho 
some of the speakers were very earnest. Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson spoke forthe majority report. The Church, he 
said, could not afford to have another heresy trial. It 
must not be destroyed. The majority report secured 
two things, it condemned the book, but it did not send 
a controversy tothe New York Presbytery. Dr. Bryan, 
speaking for the minority report, took his stand on the 
constitution. He was not willing to condemn a man 
unheard. It was wrong; it was unbrotheriy. He was 
responsible to his presbytery. Let that judicatory 
deal with the matter. Prof. Francis Brown spoke for 
his own report. He was a student dreading contro- 
versy. TheChurch needs peace. The majority report, 
so far as it condemns the report, does so unconstitu- 
tionally. Its effect would be to keep up the agitation. 
The book could not be judged fairly by a few extracts. 
Dr. McGiffert was a man of simple Christian character, 
who had subscribed to the Standards without qualifica- 
tion. He was surprised at the reception his book had 
met with. All acknowledge that the address of Dr. 
John Dickson, of New Jersey, was the most convincing 
of the debate, showing that the proposed amendment 
was constitutional. Dr. John R. Davies, of New York, 
said the united voice of the New York delegation was 
‘* Whatever else you may do, do not send the case to 
the New York Presbytery,’’ accompanying the declara- 
tion with an earnest speech, prophesying disastrous re- 
sults to the Church in New York in case of a heresy 
trial. 

The action of the Assembly as amended and adopted 
almost unanimously was as follows: 

“The Assembly, therefore, in the spirit of kindness, no 
less than in devotion to the truth, counsels Professor 
McGiffert to reconsider the questionable views set forth in 
his book, and if he cannot conform his views to the Stand- 
ards of our Church then peaceably to withdraw from the 
Presbyterian ministry.” 

Dr. Francis Brown filed his dissent. 

The temperance question was amicably settled with 
less than the average agitation; the report being amend- 
ed bya resolution advising colleges and universities 
to frown on intemperance, accompanied by a concur- 
rent declaration that this action was not aimed at any 
particular college. , 

A resolution declaring the loyalty of the Presbyterian 
Church to the Government, to the President and his 
counselors, and hoping that the war with Spain would 
result in giving relief to the oppressed and extending 
Christ’s kingdom, was adopted. The good will of Eng- 
land toward America was recognized with thanks, as 
expressing a common devotion to the principles of hu- 
man liberty. The Assembly uttered its solemn protest 
against the movement in Congress to authorize the 
building of a Roman Catholic church on the Govern- 
ment grounds at West Point. The withdrawal of Dr. 
Briggs from the Presbyterian Church and joining of 
the Episcopal Church, was approved. 

The Assembly has been the most harmonious in 
twenty years. There was more applause and laughter 
than ever before, owing, no doubt, to the place of meet- 
ing in a large,, theatrical-looking auditorium in the 
woods; but at no time was there a trace of unbrotherly 
feeling. Not anappeal was taken fromthe Moderator’s 
rulings, and not a reconsideration motion was made. 
The great questions were carried almost unanimously. 
It was an Assembly composed almost entirely of young 
and middle-aged men, and brought out leaders of its 
own. Old Assemblymen were conspicuously absent, 
and over two hundred were present for the first time. 
Moderator Radcliffe. and his committees gave universal 
satisfaction. It was manifest ‘‘ confidence is restored,’ 
and the words ‘‘Liberal,’’ ‘‘ Conservative,” and the 
like, were not so much as named. It is the first Assem- 


bly in a quarter ofa century which has not created a 
single special committee, while it discharged two, be- 
ginning to satisfy the desire of the Church to dispense 
with these costly, and often altogether unnecessary, 
appointments of the Church. 


Winona Lake, Inp. 
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SECOND WEEK. 


BY PROF. ALBERT H. NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


MENTION should have been made in last week’s re- 
port of missionaries, missionary candidates and volun- 
teers in connection with the meetings of the Mission- 
ary Union, and of the presentation of a number of civ- 
ilized and Christianized Indians, including Lone Wolf, 
a Kiowa chief, and Buffalo Meat, a Cheyenne chief, at 
one of the sessions of the Home Mission Society. 

Saturday and Monday were occupied by the American 
Baptist Publication Society and the American Baptist 
Historical Society. It was scarcely to be expected that 
the interest and enthusiasm which reached so high a 
point on Friday would be fully maintained during the 
closing days. There was naturally some diminution in 
attendance, but the interest was well maintained; and 
the closing meeting on Monday evening rivaled in en- 
thusiasm that of Friday evening. In the absence of 
Mr. Samuel A. Crozer, President of the Publication So- 
ciety, Dr. G. E. Horr, the gifted editor of the Watch- 
man, and Mr. Edward Goodman, of the Standard, pre- 
sided, successively. Dr. Horr’s introductory address 
was a vindication of the right of the Society to be re- 
garded as a legitimate Christian and evangelizing in- 
stitution, and a plea for extraordinary effort in all de- 
partments of denominational work in view of the criti- 
cal times that are upon us. Like most of the speakers, 
he referred with satisfaction to the closer political re- 
lations that have beenestablished between England and 
America, and suggested that the time had come for a 
closer co-operation between Christian England and 
Christian America, between English Baptists and Amer- 
ican Baptists. The circulation of the literature of the 
Publication Society in Britain during the last year or 
two was mentioned as a happy feature of the present 
situation. The proposal of the English Baptists to 
raise £100,000 for missions this year should be a stim- 
ulus to American Baptists. 

The printed report of the Society, from which ex- 
tracts were read, showed that during the past year 
seventy-two new publications had been issued, of which 
_1,363,750 copies had been printed; and that over 45,- 
000,000 copies of pamphlets, periodicals, tracts, etc., 
had come forth from its presses. Special attention is 
called to ‘‘ books of marked excellence among 
standard works,’”’ such as President Strong’s ‘‘ The 
Great Poets and Their Theology,’’ Marsh’s ‘‘ The New 
Testament Church,’’ and Wilkinson’s ‘‘ The Baptist 
Principle.’’ Reference is also made tothe publication 
by the Society of a special (revised) edition of the wri- 
ter’s ‘‘ A History of the Baptist Churches in the United 
States.”’ Among the forthcoming works Lorimer’s 
‘* Christianity and the Social State,’’ Pattison’s ‘‘ The 
Making of a Sermon,”’ the writer’s ‘‘ Manual of Church 
History,” the new ‘‘ Life of Charles H. Spurgeon,” and 
an Old Testament Commentary, under the editorial di- 
rection of President Hovey, are specifically mentioned. 

Equally satisfactory was the financial report of the 
Society. The erection of the magnificent building at 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, has placed the So- 
ciety in the possession of unsurpassed facilities, but 
has also involved extraordinary expenditures, and has 
interfered somewhat with the apparent balance; but it 
is confidently believed that the investment will prove a 
highly profitable one. The aggregate sales for the year 
amount to $670,093. an increase of $62,696 over the pre- 
vious year. The total increase for the past two years 
has been $111,503. Inthe Missionary Department the 
receipts from all sources aggregated $115,433, and the 
deficit of last year was reduced from $11,374 to $8,463. 
This deficit has been wiped out by the Gray annuity 
funds that have become available within the past few 
days, and a substantial balance is now in hand. Men- 
tion was made of a fund of $25,000 committed to the So- 
ciety by the Hon. C. W. Kingsley, of Massachusetts, on 
the annuity plan, ata very low rate. The reading of 
the report and the appointment of committees were fol- 
lowed by an eloquent and thoughtful address by Dr. C. 
S. Gardner, of South Carolina, on ‘‘The Relation of the 
Society to Denominational Life and Progress.’’ 

The afternoon of Saturday was divided between the 
Historical Society and the dedication of a new chapel- 
car. Dr. Lemuel Moss, of Philadelphia, President of 
the Historical Society, spoke briefly of the achieve- 
ments and purposes of the Society, and appealed to the 
denomination for the measure of co-operation that is 
needful for its successful working. The valuable col- 
lection of the Society was destroyed by fire a few years 
ago. The nucleus of a library has been formed anda 
small amount of money has been contributed; but noth- 
ing commensurate with the importance of the enter- 
prise. The place that had been assigned to Dr. K. B. 
Tupper, of Philadelphia, on the program, was taken by 
Dr. P. S. Henson, of Chicago, who spoke characteris- 
tically on ‘“* The Cultivation of the Historic Spirit.’ He 
confessed that he was far more deeply interested in 
prophesy than in history, in what the Church is 
to be rather than in what it has been; but he 
showed that the Bible itself is largely historical and 
that the history of the people of God since the apostolic 
age_is full of {instruction and stimulus. Mrs. Harriet 
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Newell Jones, of Philadelphia, spoke beautifully, 
wittily and wisely on ‘‘The Woman’s Side of 
the Question,” maintaining that to perpetuate 
Baptist history is to preserve Baptist principles. 
The Rev. C. H. Moss, of Cincinnati, son of the Presi- 
dent, spoke vigorously and thoughtfully on ‘‘ Baptist 
History among the Young People.’’ The annual ad- 
dress was given by the writer of this report on ‘‘ The 
Materials of Baptist History.” It consisted of a survey 
of what has already been accomplished on the Conti- 
nent, in England, and in the United States, in the way 
of gathering and making available the facts pertaining 
to our own history and that of medieval and sixteenth 
century parties with whom Baptists are _ historical- 
ly connected, and of recommendations regarding the 
gathering and publication of manuscript materials, the 
reprinting of important rare prints, and the translation 
and publication of the works of leading anti-pedobaptist 
writers of the Reformation iimes. Appreciative atten- 
tion was called to the services of the late Mr. Samuel 
Colgate in collecting the materials of Baptist history 
and in making provision for the preservation, increase, 
and availability cf the collection in the fire-proof li- 
brary of Colgate University. The opinion was also ex- 
pressed that a fund should be created for the support 
of a competent scholar in research work in early Baptist 
history. 

The dedication of chapel-car No. 5, ‘‘ The Messenger 
of Peace,”’ built and furnished at an expense of over 
$8,000 by Baptist women, tho a heavy rain had just 
fallen and all but a few had to stand on the wet plat- 
form at the railway station, was attended by about five 
hundred. The chapel-car enterprise is conducted by 
Boston W. Smith, as a department of the missionary 
work of the Publication Society. The cars are used 
chiefly in the West and the Southwest, where the rail- 
way companies give them free transportation and free 
use of the side-tracks whenever and wherever they wish 
to stop for evangelistic services. The reports of this 
work during the past few years have awakened much 
interest, and car after car has been added. Steps will 
be taken at once toward raising money for asixth. The 
new car isin charge of Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Neil, who 
several times during the anniversaries charmed the 
audience with their fine singing. All of the chapel- 
car evangelists are said to be good singers, and much 
of their success is attributable to the attractiveness of 
their song-services. Miss Burdette, of Chicago, was in 
charge of the dedicatory services. The Rev. F. L. An- 
derson, of Rochester, madethe principaladdress. Altho 
the noise of moving trains would have ben sufficient to 
render inaudible the words of most speakers, Mr. An- 
derson’s clear, deliberate utterances were easily heard 
and were well worth hearing. A phonographic outfit 
had been presented for use in the car by Mrs. Eliza 
Levering, of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday morning the three great denominational 
societies united in one service, Dr. L. A. Crandall, of 
Chicago, preaching the annual sermon. The discourse 
on the text, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,’’ was eloquent, 
thoughtful and impressive. Inthe afternoon the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union held a mass meeting in the 
First Baptist Church. Mr. Mornay Williams, of New 
York, President of the State Union, presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. E. E. Chivers, General Secre- 
tary; the Rev. C. L. Laws, of Baltimore, and Dr. W. N. 
Clarke, of Colgate University. In the evening three 
able addresses were given as a part of the program of 
the Anniversaries. Dr. E. Y. Mullins, of Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., spoke enthusiastically on ‘‘ The Prophetic 
Burden of Missions.”” He called attention to the great 
epochs of missionary enthusiasm in the past, and ex- 
pressed the conviction that what we now want is such a 
passion for missions as will transfer interest in evan- 
gelization from the head tothe heart. The Rev. Wal- 
lace Buttrick, of Albany, spoke of ‘‘ Missions from the 
Point of View of Christ.’’ Consecration of our church- 
members and a spirit of obedience to the commands of 
Christ are a condition of the world’s evangelization. 
Dr. W. C. Bitting, of New York, spoke ingeniously and 
impressively on ‘‘The Biological Argument for Mis- 


sions.’’ Everything organizes, grows, wastes, and re- 
produces. If the churches are alive, they must bear 
fruit. 


The report of the Committee on the Publishing De- 
partment of the Publication Society occupied first the 
attention of the meeting on Monday. It was presented 
by its chairman, Mr. Thomas O. Conant, of The Exam- 
iner, who also gave a highly appreciative address on 
the character of the publications of the Society as re- 
gards literary merit and mechanical workmanship. He 
was followed by Dr. W. B. Riley, of Minnesota, who 
presented the report of the Committee on the Missionary 
Department, and moved the adoption of the report in an 
eloquent address. The Rev. W. H. Steward, of Ken- 
tucky, a colored brother, spoke of the importance of the 
work the Society is doing among his people, and the 
Rev. E. B. Edmunds, of Wisconsin, a veteran Western 
Sunday-school organizer and promoter, gave an inter- 
esting talk on work in his part of the field. 

In the afternoon Dr. George Dana Boardman, of 
Philadelphia, spoke to the report of the Committee on 
Bible Work. Having been for years an active member 
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of the Peace Society, he was naturally saddened by the 
prevailing military enthusiasm and felt impelled to give 
expression to his feelings. His solemn words, while 
somewhat out of accord with the prevailing sentiment 
of the meeting, touched every heart. The report on 
Finance was read by Mr. Stephen Green, of Massachu- 
setts, and was followed by an excellent address. Dr. 
E. T. Tomlinson, of New Jersey, a successful writer of 
Sunday-school books, spoke effectively on ‘‘The Sunday- 
school Library,’’ and the Rev. Emory W. Hunt, of Ohio, 
gave a well-prepared address on ‘* Denominational 
Teaching in the Sunday-school.” 

The final session was occupied with an address on 
‘*Chapel-car Work,” by the Rev. E. G. Townsend, of 
Texas,an address on the work of the Society in the 
South, by Dr. W. C. Luther, of Georgia, which seemed 
too apologetic for this latitude, but which reflected no 
doubt to some extent the opfosition to the Society that 
still exists to some extent in his region, and Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur’s great oration on ‘‘ The Hand of God in 
the Nation’s Conflict.’’ Dr. A.J. Diaz, pastor of the 
First Baptist (Church of Havana, whose wonderful 
story of suffering and achievement is well known and 
who would have aroused more enthusiasm on this occa- 
sion than almost any living man, was programmed for 
this closing address. But he had within a few days 
been appointed as an interpreter on General Miles’s 
staff and was obliged to go at once tothe front. I will 
not attempt to report this address, which will probably 
be given elsewhere and repeatedly during the present 
exciting times. The enthusiasm awakened closely ap- 
proached that of Friday evening, when Lorimer and 
Henson spoke. 

After what I have written it goes without saying 
that in point of oratory and enthusiasm the Anniversa- 
ries of 1898 were far above the average, and that it was 
good to be there. The arrangements for the meet- 
ings, in which the leading pastors of the city 
had a large share, were in every'way admirable. The 
Second Baptist Church is probably as well equipped for 
such meetings as any in the country, and the conve- 
nience of delegates was fully provided for. The local 
committed refrained from arranging for side-trips, feel- 
ing that the attendance at the meetings would thereby 
be injuriously affected; but the city and its surround- 
ings abound in places and objects of interest, and these 
were duly exploited by such members as did not feel 
bound to bein regular attendance. 

An amusing but pathetic incident of the Anniver- 
saries was the presence of an aged brother, who, 
Diogenes-like, was canvassing the delegates and visit- 
ors to see if he could discover one man that agreed 
with Nathanial Kendrick, who died fifty years ago, as 
President of the Hamilton Literary and Theological In- 
stitution. The aged brother understood Dr. Kendrick 
to hold to a more rigorous form of Calvinism than that 
now prevalent, and his failure to find any one who was 
willing to declare his agreement with Kendrick con- 
firmed him in his belief that Baptists have sadly degen- 
erated during the past fifty years. 

Rocuester, N. Y. 


The Southern Methodist General Con- 


ference. 





CLOSING WEEK. 


BY E, E. HOSS, D.D. 


As I predicted in my former letters, the session proved 
to be a short one, lasting from May 5th to May 23d. 
Once or twice it looked as if some matters of serious 
magnitude might provoke extensive debate and hold 
the delegates together for another week. Happily, 
however, the spirit of concession prevailed to the end. 
After six General Conferences | can safely say that 
this was the most pacific, and in many respects the most 
satisfactory one of which I have had any knowledge. 
Everybody seemed to be on his good behavior. With 
the slightest exceptions, no word was spoken, either in 
the committee rooms or on the Conference floor, that 
lacked anything of being fraternal and curteous. A 
better example of brethren dwelling together in unity 
one would find it necessary to go far to seek. If the 
Church has not been re-enforced at every point by this 
convocation of its representative men, then my judg- 
ment is much at fault. 

The Protestant pulpits of Baltimore, and especially 
those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, were opened 
to the delegates; and, as far as I have heard, much 
satisfaction was expressed with the preaching. That 
great good will result from such free fellowship and in- 
tercourse cannot be doubted. A number of leading 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church were reg- 
ular attendants on the Conference proceedings. Dr. 
John F. Goucher was particularly brotherly. He en- 
tertained Bishops Hendrix and Fitzgerald, gave an 
elegant reception to the entire body of delegates, es- 
corted a large company of invited guests to Sam’s 
Creek, and missed no opportunity to show his inter- 
est. 

One of the pleasant occurrences of the session was 
the meeting on Saturday evening, 21st inst., in the 
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interest of higher education in general, and of the Amer- 
ican University in particular. Bishop Warren A. Can- 
dler presided, and made a capital address, bristling with 
facts and arguments. He was followed by Bishop 
John F. Hurst, who delivered himself in most effective 
fashion, and by other speakers. Bor various reasons 
Bishop Hurst is deeply liked by his Southern brethren. 
To a man they wish that he may be able, as speedily as 
possible, to secure the sum of $5,000,000, which is neces- 
sary to the full execution of his plans. One of the last 
acts of the Conference was to provide for the raising of 
$1,500,000 during the closing years of the century to be 
applied to the equipping and endowing of existing 
schools and colleges. It is hoped that plans may be 
laid so wisely as to carry out this noble design. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley dropped in toward the close of the 
proceedings on Monday afternoon, and remained till 
the doxology was sung, near midnight of the same day. 
Everybody was glad tosee him. Incompliance withthe 
general desire, Bishop Fitzgerald, who was presiding, 
called on him for a speech, and he responded in the 
most felicitous manner imaginable. I doubt whether, 
under all the circumstances, any other man in Methodism 
could have made so happy a hit. He was loudly 
cheered from start to finish. His remarks on the sub- 
ject of organic union, as an end far inferior in impor- 
tance to genuine Christian unity, harmonized well with 
the views of his auditors and provoked the heartiest 
responses. 

Bishop John C. Keener was called home before the 
adjournment by news of the sickness of his wife. There 
was no opportunity fora formal leave-taking; but when 
he went he knew that he carried away every heart with 
him. The thought that his face is not likely to be seen 
in another similar gathering, brought deep sorrow to 
all his friends. As a slight testimonial of love and es- 
teem, the Conference, through the Rev. John O. Wil- 
son, D.D., of South Carolina, presented him with an 
elegant gold watch and a beautiful silver service. But 
the best gifts which they bestowed on him were a perfect 
esteem and an unadulterate love. 

The two new Bishops had each a turn in the Chair, 
and gratified their admirers by the ease with which 
they guided the deliberations. They give promise of 
making excellent presiding officers. It was noted, 
however, with a good deal of amusement, that Bishop 
Morrison broke the gavel at the first pass, and that 
Bishop Candler, tho perfectly cool and clear-headed, 
was turned down by Dr.Collins Denny on a point of 
order. These trifles are not signs. 

The Southern Methodists begin another quadren- 
nium under the most favorable auspices. All the indi- 
cations point to an eraof increasing prosperity. Here 
and there throughout the connection’ may be heard 
notes of discord, and prophets of evil are not wholly 
wanting. But the Churchas a whole is healthy, vigor- 
ous, aggressive and hopeful. It is better furnished 
in all respects than at any previous time in its history; 
and, unless something should occur more than is now 
known, will move forward through all the territory 
from the Potomac to the Rio Grande with the full as- 


surance of success and victory. 
Battimorg, Mp. 





AT the anniversary of Lane Theological Semina- 
ry, at Cincinnati, held last week, eleven students were 
graduated, and D. S. Schaff, D.D., was installed as 
Professor of Church History, his inaugural address 
being on personality and progress in Church history. 


....Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., was ordained a 
deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church by Bishop 
Potter last week, the ceremony taking place in 
Grace Church. At the same time and place the Rev. 
Charles H. Snedeker, late of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, received the same ordination. 


.-..5ome of the titles of the high ecclesiastics of the 


Eastern Church are remarkable for their exalted char-' 


acter. For example,the Greek Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria calls himself ‘‘ By Mercy of God Pope and Patri- 
arch of Alexandria, Libya and the whole Africa, 
Fathers’ Father, Pastors’ Pastor, Thirteenth of the 
Apostles and Judge of the Universe.”’ 


....The 203d annual session of thé New York Yearly 
Meeting of Friends was held in this city last week. The 
communications from several quarters dwelt upon the 
national situation, urging that the body express itself 
as opposed to war, and claimed that it is a false patri- 
otism which causes Americans to exalt their own coun- 
try and depreciate another. There was discussion on 
various topics connected with the work of the denomi- 
nation. 

....The anniversary of the General Theological Sem- 
inary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this city, 
occurred last week, forty-six students graduating. An 
interesting feature was the discussion in regard to the 
controversy between the associated alumni and the 
trustees over the alumni professorship on the evidences 


of revealed religion, which has been going on for some | 


time. Recently tie court decided in favor of the asso- 
ciated alumni and ordered the trustees to hand over to 
them the sum of something over $25,000, which had 
been contributed by them for this professorship. 
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..+sThe National Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 


tions have been increasing in number in a most marked 


degree, until there are to-day 1,340 such associations in 
Great Britain. Inthe United States, connected with the 
International Committee, there are 340; in France, 270; 
in Germany and Denmark, 400 each; Sweden, 42: Nor- 
way, 16; Italy, 17; India, 65; Australasia, 46; Canada, 
15, and South Africa, 7. These associations keep up 
summer conferences at Northfield, Mass., Lake Geneva, 
Wis., Asheville, N. C., and at Mills College, Cal. 
These are along the same line as the Moody conferences 
of Northfield, and have been found to be of very great 
value. 

....The General Assembly of the United’ Presby- 
terian Church commenced its sessions in Omaha, Neb., 
May 26th. Dr. R. G. Ferguson, President of Westmin- 
ster College, was elected Moderator. Reports of the 
Boards showed that the work was increasing at a 
greater rate than the support by the churches. The 
Church itself has grown steadily, tho not rapidly. 
There has been an increase in church-membership of 
2,798, the total being 126,339, and of ministers 44. The 
total contributions have advanced $63,801. The Young 
People’s societies are in good condition. The second 
evening was given to prayer for the success of the 
American army and navy. 


....Im connection with the Northfield Conferences 
through July and August, including the World’s Stu- 
dent Conference, the Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Conference and the General Conference for 
Christian Workers, Mr. Moody calls attention to Camp 
Northfield for young men, to be open at that time. This 
is planned to afford an ideal outing place in which 
young mencan spend their summer vacations and at the 
same time secure the advantages of the conferences. 
The price fortent and board is reduced to $4 a week, 
and Mr. Moody makes the suggestion that churches, 
Endeavor Societies and Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations have a tent at the camp and keep it full by send- 
ing different delegations for one or two weeks each. 
He thinks that business houses, also, might find it for 
their advantage to carry out the same plan. Among 
the special speakers from abroad this year are to be 
the Rev. J. Bell Johnston, the Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, and the Rev. George H. C. McGregor, of England. 
Itis hoped, also, that Prebendary H. W. Webb Peploe 
will be present. 


....The General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America, held its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia last week. The Rev. George W. Scott, of 
Rurkee, a delegate from India, was elected moderator. 
Mr. Scott is a native high-caste Hindu from Sealkote, 
in the Punjab, who was educated in this country, and 
since 1883 has been a missionary of the General Synod 
in India, being especially successful among the high- 
caste natives. Another full-blooded Hindu member of 
the Synod, a delegate from the New York Presbytery, 
offered a resolution of regret upon the death of Mr. 
Gladstone. The reports of the various branches of 
work showed excellent results. The India presbyteries, 
the only foreign ones, report nine congregations with 
1,130 communicants, and a general prosperity, notwith- 
standing the famine and plague. The Synod passed 
special patriotic resolutions, and expressed their hope 
that the bonds of amity between Great Britain and the 
United States might be strengthened. There having 
been some question as to the relation of the India pres- 
byteries a resolution was passed recognizing that they 
have equal rights, powers and privileges with the other 
presbyteries under the care of the General Synod. The 
Synod adjourned to meet next year in New York City. 


....The annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was held last week in Boston. Carroll D. 
Wright, of Washington, presided. In a preliminary 
meeting at devotional services a resolution was adopted 
expressing the opposition of the body to the spirit of 
vengeance manifested in the war-cry ‘‘ Remember the 
‘Maine,’’’ and urging Secretary Long to refuse goods 
of any kind bearing the motto, especially in view of the 
fact that the ostensible and only justifiable motive for 
the war wasa deliverance of a native people. In his 
address of welcome Mr. Wright urged aggressive 
movements; referred to the idea that there was a grow- 
ing deterioration in the Unitarian pulpit, which idea he 
antagonized, and claimed that there was as much de- 
mand as ever for earnest preaching on the part of the 
young men. The treasurer’s report showed total re- 
ceipts of nearly $73,000, leaving a balance on 
hand of about $11,000. The secretary’s report re- 
ferred to the temporary abandonment of the system 
of aggressive work planned by the National Conference 
on account of the lack of funds, the policy of the Asso- 
ciation being always not to spend more money than was 
contributed, and the impracticability on this policy of 
pressing the work on an income of less than $100,000, 
The secretary felt that there were favorable indications 
for advance again in this line, and both he and other 
speakers emphasized strongly the idea set forth in the 
words of the report, urging the churches ‘‘ to come out 
from behind the intrenchments and attack the enemy.” 
Messages were received from a native Unitarian body 
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in India. The annual sermon was by Minot J. Savage 
D.D. Init he claimed that what the wor!d needs is re 
ligion, not ethics, and that it is the duty of all to be 
loyal to the Church, no matter how weak it is. 





Missions. 
The American Board and the Doshisha. 


THE Prudential Committee of the American Board 
has a direct interest in the reported action of the trus- 
tees of the Doshisha in Japan by which two of the clauses 
of the Constitution of the University have been elim- 
inated, and its distinctively Christian character prac- 
tically abandoned. It is, perhaps, significant that, 
notwithstanding the peculiar relations sustained by the 
Board to the Doshisha during the years past, no word 
has come from the trustees. 

For eighty-eight years the Board has conducted mis- 
sion work according tothe terms of its charter, ‘* for the 
purpose of propagating the Gospel . . . by supporting 
missionaries and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures.’’ Acting on this principle, it assisted in the 
establishment and conduct of the Doshisha, using for 
the purpose funds that could not legitimately have been 
applied to other purposes. On the acceptance by the 
trustees of the Doshisha of a formal constitution rec- 
ognizing as ‘‘ unchangeable principles ’’ these princi- 
ples of the Board, it consented to the full transfer to 
the trustees of the property thus appropriated for the 
use of the Doshisha, as well as the legal title of the 
missionary houses in Kioto. This it could never have 
done without violation of trust had it not been for this 
recognition in the Doshisha Constitution. 

Under this same conviction the Board continued to 
advance money forthe support of the Doshisha, and 
used its influence to secure donations, notably one of 
$75,000 by the Hon. J. M. Harris, for the establish- 
ment of a School of Science, ‘‘to constitute a part of 
a Christian University . . . in the hope of promoting 
the cause of Christ in Japan ’”’ Italso, by reason of its 
continued confidence in the integrity of the trustees, 
the Board in 1893transferred to them the legal title to 
mission property in Sendai, Maebashi, Tokio, Tau, 
Ohayama, Totteri, Miyazaki and Migata, on the condi- 
tion that the Board have the use of it for thirty years, 
and that thenit should become a part of the trust en- 
dowment of the Doshisha. 

The attention of the trustees should be called to 
the difference between a mere corporation anda body 
of trustees, holding trust funds. The latter are bound 
by the terms of the trust and can have no control out- 
side of the conditions named. The elimination from 
the Constitution of the Doshisha or its classrooms of 
the Christianity which was an essential condition of all 
these trust funds, would involve an obligation either to 
restore that condition or to refund the money given under 
thetrust. If,therefore, the common report be true that 
such changes have been made in the Constitution and 
conduct of the -oshisha, the Board may feel compelled 
to do what it has never done in all its history—call 
upon the trustees to return to the Board the $98,455 in 
gold furnished by the Board under the trust for the 
purchase of the site of the Doshisha, for-the erection 
and equipment of buildings for library and apparatus, 
and for the purchase of land and erection of houses in 
Kioto for its missionaries. So, also, it would call for 
the return of the property outside of Kioto to be deeded 
to the Board or such persons as might be designated in 
accordance withthe laws of Japan. There would also 
be involved the return of the $75,000 given by Mr. 
Harris through the Board as trustee for the School of 
Science in connection with the Doshisha. 


THE second National Convention of the W. C. T. 
U. of Japan was held in Yokohama, April 2d, 3d and 
4th, and attendance upon its sessions was sufficient to 
coavince any one troubled with doubt as to the practi- 
cal character of the work or as to what is being accom- 
plished. The sessions were largely attended by ear- 
nest and gifted women from different parts of the Em- 
pire, as well as by some of the most wise and capable 
foreign workers from the missionary ranks. If some 
of those people who are inclined to question the fruits 
of Christianity in Japan, and who talk so glibly of the 
Christians being confined to the ranks of the servant 
class, and other such nonsense, could have looked in 
the faces of these women fora little they would have 
been convinced that here, at least, was a power which 
must be reckoned with in considering the future of 
Japan. That these Christian women of intelligence 
and education were committed with such zeal to the 
interests of the W.C. T. U. is fraught with meaning. 
These women, many of whom are graduates from the 
various Christian schools in Japan, will have a far- 
reaching leavening influence over the future. The 
Union now has thirty-one societies in different parts of 
Japan. The growth during the past year has been very 
rapid. At one of the sessions a banner was received 
from the World’s W. C. T. U., in honor of the fact that 
the largest percentage of increase of membership had 
been realized during the past year of any country. The 
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imcrease has been about 400 per cent. The present 
membership is about 1,300. A large part of the credit 
of this is due the indefatigable labors of Miss Clara M. 
Parrish, who has been for nearly two years laboring in 
behalf of the interests of the society in Japan. 
Through herefforts there has been great advance in many 
ways. A beautiful banner was presented to her by the na- 
tive ladies in appreciation of her efforts in their behalf. 


...-One of the most noticeable features in the devel- 
opment of Christian work in Japan is manifest in the 
philanthropic movements. Two institutions are spe- 
cially worthy of note, the leper hospital at Kumamoto 
and the orphanage at Okayama. The former was 
established under the influence of Miss H. Riddell, an 
English lady connected with the Church Missionary 
Society, with her associate, Miss Nott. After years of 
opposition, disappointment and delay she succeeded 
about two years ago in establishing a hospital and 
home as one step toward the relief and salvation of the 
200,000 lepers in the Empire. The buildings are con- 
venient; medical attention of a superior grade is given, 
and the instruction is of excellent quality. Mrs. 
Bird Bishop said of it that it was the only leper 
hospital she had ever seen in which she heard the 
happy laugh and saw happy faces. The orphanage 
has been still better known to Americans. Last fall it 
passed through a very severe trial, its three hundred 
inmates being exposed to an epidemic of dysentery, 
which resulted in the death of six of the younger chil- 
dren and the temporary demoralization of some of the 
industries, greatly increased the expenses for medicine 
as well as for food, and hard times generally. The or- 
phanage, however, has come out of this in the best of 
form. Industries are again under full swing, and the 
trial has had the effect of deepening the spiritual teach- 
ing. The value of the orphanage is manifest in the 
fact that the Japanese of that region, which is one of 
the poorest in the whole Empire, have contributed a 
considerable sum toward its support. There still re- 
mains, however, very much to be done. Mr. Ishii and 
his associates are strong in the faith that their work is 
one needed by the country, and are giving themselves 
to it with single-hearted devotion. Both these institu- 
tions need the most cordial support of the Christian 
churches everywhere. 


...-All the world knows that Turkey is full of or- 
phans, and many kind friends from all Christian lands 
have sent money for their proper protection. Aside 
from humanitarian considerations, there is no enter- 
prise more full of hope for the future than this. An 
orphanage requires an imperial firman, and firmans are 
not easy to obtain. They have to pass through a vast 
**circumlocution office,’’ which generally consumes 
years of persevering effort. The general plan has been 
to gather the children in ‘‘ Homes” or ‘‘ Shelters,’”’ and 
have them attend schools already established. Local 
officials in many places have raised objections to even 
this arrangement, altho they have scarcely known upon 
what ground to do so. Sometimes they have insisted 
that these places have become unauthorized schools, 
and in others they give no reason. In Malatia two 
houses were secured last winter, and preparations were 
made for taking one hundred of the several hundreds 
of such unfortunate children in that city; but the local 
governor utterly forbad the gathering of the children, 
so they wait in their distress, altho Catholics and Gre- 
gorians have had no difficulty with their orphanages. 
The British Embassy has been appealed to, and the re- 
ply was given that the case would be ‘‘ investigated”’; 
and there it rests. Orders have been given to close the 
two Homes in Geghi, in the Erzrfim district, but the 
English Consul in Erzrim is kindly doing what he can 
to protect them. 


....The effect of the recent disturbances in Central 
America has been specially manifest in the mission 
work, The general financial situation has affected 
seriously the giving power of the people. Debts con- 
tracted before the disturbances remain. There is no 
ground of confidence as to what may come in the future, 
and hence everything stands in abeyance. Business 
failures occasionally occur; business itself remains 
dull. Then the alarms of war, the general uncertainty 
as to the political outlook distract attention and make 
religious work still harder. Notwithstanding all this 
the meetings connected with the Presbyterian Board in 
Guatemala are well attended, and the spirit is good. 
The new Government is liberal, and there is no fear for 
the rights and liberties of the people. All this inspires 
hope for the future, and makes the sky brighter, not- 
withstanding the depressing year that has passed. 


-...The Church Missionary Society has received dur- 
ing the past year $1,657,990, including $129,865 for fam- 
ine relief and special funds. This also includes legacies 
to the amount of $126,450, and receipts on the mission 
field of $12,815. In ten years the increase in income 
has been $500,000, and this last year the income for 
general work was $35,000 more than the previous year, 
and $220,000 more than that of the year before. The 
deficit with which the year commenced of $115,290 was 
covered by reserve funds and special subscriptions, and 
still there is a deficit for the new year of $100,000. The 
Society’s staff consists of 411 ordained and 127 lay mis- 
sionaries, with 300 wives and 254 other European ladies.’ 
The native Christian adherents number 230,237, and 
the communicants, 63,768. The number of baptisms 


last year was 15,139, including 6,581 adults, of whom 
3,470 were the result of the African missions. 
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Biblical Research. 


THE appearance of the eighth edition of Cremer’s 
New Testament Theological Lexicon (in German) has 
called forth a renewed discussion of the difficult hapax 
legomenon Sebrvevotog (2 Tim. 3: 16). It is well known 
that Cremer, an unusually good authority, interprets 
the term not passively as meaning affatus divino 
spiritu, at least not in its primary significance, but 
actively to mean ‘‘breathing the divine spirit, or the 
Spirit of God” (géttlichen Geist, Gottes Geist athmena). 
The chief reason for this position is the fact that the 
passive-meaning cannot be found elsewhere in Greek 
literature for this word. Unfortunately it is as rare in 
extra-biblical literature as it is in the New Testament. 
In classical literature it is not found at all. The word 
as found in Plutarch, ‘‘De Plac. Phil,,” 5:2, is regarded as 
anerratum of the copyist, and in Phokylides, 121, the 
whole passage is doubtful, or the writer is a Hellenist. 
Certain passages are only Sibylline Books, 5, 308 and 
406: but the writer is an Egyptian Jew of the period of 
Hadrian, and consequently a late authority. Becausein 
these passages and in those of Nonnus and some other 
later sources the word is not used in the sense of 
‘¢inspired of God,” itis thought by Cremer that it can- 
not have this passive meaning in St. Paul’s letter, in 
accordance with the general fact of such a translation 
from the passive to the active meaning in such terms 
as Gnvevotoc ebrvevotoc, etc. Over against this explana- 
tion of Cremer’s, Prof. L. Schultze, of the Univer- 
sity of Rostvick, has maintained in reply the tradi- 
tional, passive explanation of the term. He main- 
tains that the passage from Phokylides, mentioned 
by Cremer, and also others, such as in the Vita 
‘Sab@ rather demand this passive than the active inter- 
pretation. How coulda writer have by mistake sub- 
stituted the passive word Veéreutroc for the Vedrvevoroc 
if the latter had not this same passive meaning? Philo- 
logically speaking two things can be claimed, viz.: 1, 
all the words confounded with tvevorog have previously 
a passive and not an active significance; such terms 
as dmvevotoc and ebrvevotoc, which, in addition to the 
passive, have also an active meaning, being exceptions; 
and in all cases itcan be demonstrated that the passive 
is the original, the active the derived, meaning. 2, All 
the allied terms in this field of thought in the Church 
Fathers are passive in meaning, ¢. g., teoyévyroc, 
Sedypartoc, Veddotoc, YedbxAntoc, Yeoroinroc, edxprotoc, and 
dozens of others. The kindred thought in Peter is 
also expressed passively, viz., gepéuevor ind mvebuaroc 
dyiov, which agrees with the forms of expression in 
classical Greek for the inspiration connected with the 
world of mantic thought. This, too, agrees with the 
Old Testatment conception of the phenomenon, as ren- 
dered in the Septuagint. Thus the nisi w's of Hosea 
9: 7, is by the LXX translated avdpwroe mvevuatopépoc— 
carried or moved by the Spirit. Then, too, the tra- 
ditional interpretation of this term is strengthened by 
the fact that it was the purpose of the Apostle in this 
passage to’ emphasize the absolute reliability of the 
Word of God. At an early age this word came into 
prominence in the arguments against the Montanists, 
and in this and other cases it has always been used in 
the passive sense, and never in a single instance in the 
active. Not to be overlooked is the rendering in the 
Peshitto Version, where the rendering is ‘‘ written by 
the Spirit of God.” In this way the translation ‘* in- 
spired”’ is firmly based in exegesis and church history. 





....There exists in the Vatican library a very ancient 
Syriac version of the poems of Saint Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, which, according to Assemani, belongs to the end 
of the sixth century or the beginning of the seventh. 
This was reproduced by the late Padre Bollig,librarian of 
the Vatican, in his edition of the iambic poems of Saint 
Gregory (Sancti Gregorii Theologi liber carminum iam- 
bicorun). It would have been of interest to show how 
far this Syriac version would help in the criticism of the 
origical Greek. But Padre Bollig died before he was 
able entirely to complete the work, or even correct the 
proofs, and he merely mentions in the preface: 

“This version does not comprise the integral portion of 

the poems of St. Gregory; it does not follow the order of 
Greek versions; oftenit unites several small poems in one, 
or, on the other hand, divides one poem into several 
parts.” 
The deficiencies in Padre Bollig’s edition have been in 
part supplemented by Padre H. Gismondi, who has 
brought out a second part of the work, containing the 
poems from the manuscripts of the British Museum 
which were omitted in the Vatican manuscript. He 
has also made a comparative table of the Syriac version 
and the Migne edition. The versions or recensions of 
the works of St.Gregory of Nazianzus, made at different 
periods show in what high esteem they were held in 
Syria, and in giving us the ancient version of the 
iambic poems, the editors have made an important 
contribution to the knowledge of Syriac literature. 


....There have been conjectures innumerable as to 
who was ‘“‘ King Jareb,” of Hosea 5:13; 10:6. The 
context tells us he was a king of Assyria, but he could 
not be identified. Professor Cheyne has lately solved 
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the difficultyjin the easiest way.3 King Jareb is in He- 
brew Melek Yared. Nowif we put the y on the previous 
word it will read Malki-rab, meaning Great King, like 
Malki-zedek, or Melchizedech, Righteous King; and 
‘*Great King’’ was the regular title of the kings of 
Assyria. This explanation is independently given by 
Prof. W. Max Miiller, of Philadelphia. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for June 12th. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED.—Matt. 27: 35-50. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures.—1 Cor. 15: 3. 

Nortes.—The events of thislesson occurred only a few 
hours after those of the last lesson. Meanwhile, the 
multitude had carried Jesus to Annas, and then to 
Caiaphas, where Peter’s denial had taken place, and 
then to Pilate and Herod, after which he was scourged 
and made to bear his cross to Golgotha. ‘* Cruci- 
fied.’,—Regarded by Romans and Jews as the most dis- 
graceful punishment. ‘* Casting lots.’’—Because the 
coat was woven throughout without seam. (See John 
19: 24.) ‘* That it might be fulfilled.’’—The rest of 
this verse probably does not belong to the original Gos- 
pel, but was inserted by some early copyist from John’s 
Gospel. (See Ps. 22: 18.) ‘‘Watched him.””"—To 
prevent friends from taking down the body before life 
was extinct.——‘‘ His accusation written.’’—In three lan- 
guages: Hebrew, Greek and Latin. It was the custom 
to fasten the offense thus on the upper part of the 
cross. ‘ This is Jesus, the King of the Jews.’’—The 
Jews were offended because Pilate said he was king, 
instead of that he claimed to be king. Pilate probably 
meant to annoy the Jews, who had resisted his attempt 
to liberate Jesus. ‘: Thou that destroyest the temple.” 
—They had heard of the testimony on this subject at 
the trial. ‘* Chief priests,’ ‘‘ scribes and elders.’’— 
Who composed the Sanhedrim. “* The robbers also.”’ 
—One of them did this; perhaps both, at first. 
** There was darkness.’’"—Not an eclipse, but supernatu- 
ral. ‘* Over all the land.’’—Of Judea.———“ Unto 
the ninth hour.’’—From twelve to three P.M. “* Eli, 
£ii,’’ etc.—This is the Aramaic translation of the first 
verse of Ps. 22, the Aramaic being the colloquial lan- 
guage of Palestine. ‘*Calleth Elijah.’’—Because 
the word ‘‘ Eli,’’ my God, sounds like Elijah. 
‘* With vinegar.’’—With kind purpose, to refresh him. 
‘* With a loud voice.’’—Saying: ‘‘Into thy hands 
I commit my spirit.’”’ 

Instruction.—It is impossible by outward contempt to 
disgrace a good man. They thought that the cross 
would disgrace Jesus. Instead of that Jesus has re- 
moved the disgrace from the cross. Itis now the most 
honored of all symbols. Men have tried to disgrace 
people by giving them nicknames—like Puritans, Meth- 
odists; but the nickname has become a term of honor, 
because they were worthy who bore it. 

Human regard is no sure evidence of desert. The 
greatest man that ever lived was crucified, amid taunts 
and derision, while no friend dared stand by his side. 
The greatest men are apt not to be understood by their 
generation. The tombs of the prophets are built by a 
succeeding generation. 

Pilate was right, even if the Jews rejected their king. 
Jesus is king. Those who are Jews in heart recognize 
him and worship him as king. The weak and wicked 
Pilate spoke true, altho in scorn. Jesus looked little 
like a king on the cross; but it was only because he 
knew he must lay aside his glory for a season for our 
sake, that he might soon take it again. 

“* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive seasons run.”’ 


















































The near approach of death does not always soften 
the heart. The thieves joined in the mockery of Jesus. 

If God had forsaken his Son, it was but for a brief 
while and fora good reason. If anything troubles us, 
and it seems as if God had forgotten us, let us ask if 
we can expect to be so much better off than God’s own 
Son. God had the best of reasons for letting his Son 
seem forsaken. He may have reasons for letting us 
suffer. But, if we are his children, it will be but for a 
moment. ‘‘ Joy cometh in the morning.” 

Jesus died in darkness of soul, in pain, in disgrace. 
Even the joy which conquers pain, which has given tri- 
umph to so many of his disciples, was denied to him. 
We may any of us die a happier death than he died, 
for it was that we might have joy in our death that he 
died in his agony. s 

Yet Christ’s overshadowed spirit did not fail in the 


last act of faith. He could die exclaiming: ‘‘ Into thy 
hand I commit my spirit.’’ That was enough. If we 
can in life and in death, no matter what be the trials we 
are called to meet, say in trust that we commit our souls 
and bodies, our present and our future, to God, then it 
is well with us. ; 

Above all other thoughts, let us remember that it was 
for us that Jesus died. He suffered that we might re- 
joice. He died that we might live. His humiliation 
was for ourexaltation. That was his object. That 
gave him strength. He saw this joy set before him, 
and, therefore, he endured the cross, despising the 
shame. Shall we not love him? Shall his death be in 
vain to us? 
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Literature. 
A Literary Lunch-Box. 


WHEN we set about making provisions for an out- 
ing we must not let other supplies crowd out the 
books. The literary feast a/ fresco is one of the in- 
dispensable and important features of a summer day 
in the country, and making up the lunch-box from 
which the mind is to have its rations calls for proper 
consideration when the bustle of getting ready is upon 
us. What shall we read during vacation? How 
shall we choose from among so many delightful books 
the few for which we have room in our pack? With 
shut eyes and careless hands one could scarcely fail 
to find something good, yet we worry our heads lest 
the best be left behind. 

The classics, especially suited to outdoors read- 
ing, we have always with us, the unfailing and un- 
fading old books, Vergil’s Eclogues, the pastoral /dy/s 
of Theocritus, Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler, Gil- 
bert White’s Natural History of Selborne, Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, Keats’s poetry—where would the list of in- 
comparables end? But what the occasion calls for 
may be fulfilled right easily without going behind the 
publications of the past year; and even here the mul- 
titude of good things is an impediment. Poetry, 
stories, novels, books of biography, of travel, of de- 
scriptive popular science and of good, old-fashioned 
romance have come from the presses in bewildering 
numbers. 

Henry Newbolt’s Admirals All is a tiny volume of 
stirring battle-song of the seas quite in the mood 
naturally upon us just now; but we might better read 
The Rubaiyat of Doc Siphers, perhaps, and let Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley’s tender and peaceful humor 
lure us away from thoughts of blood and death for 
one rest-bearing hour. General Wallace’s Wooing of 
Matkatoon is a light and graceful little story in blank 
verse well suited to reading in a tent door or under a 
fragrant cedar-tree. Miss Evaline Stein’s One Way 
to the Woods has the freshness of June in its breezy 
lyrics; and in quite a different way Dr. Drummond's 
Habitant, and Other Canadian Poems fits admirably 
into our outing pack. 

Turning from outdoors poetry to prose equally 
suited to the surroundings of vacation in summer, the 
first book that we happen to think of is Audubon and 
His Journals, by his granddaughter, Maria R. Audu- 
bon. Its only drawback is itsbulk. If we must leave 
it behind, why not take Col. T. W. Higginson’s 
charming Cheerful Yesterdays in its place? And if 
we like something a trifle heavier, but yet touched 
with the spirit of nature, we may put in M. Legouis’s 
The Early Life of Willsam Wordsworth, translated 
by J. W. Mathews. Then, for fear that we might not 
be able to escape the war fever, Mr. Grover Flint’s 
Marching with Gomez must have a place. To guard 
against any tendencies a summering in the country 
may have to put a city-bred man out of conceit with 
his boyhood, pack near the top Laurence Hutton’s 
charming piece of biographic Knickerbocker remi- 
niscence, published by Harper, A Boy J Knew and 
Four Dogs. 

Novels, romances, stories must, however, form the 
main bulk of our reading while mind and body are 
in outing dress. Wedo not relish anything like hard 
work or enforced attention. Pleasures must cometo 
us as the breezescome. And here is a romance, just 
of the sort to make one forget everything else while 
reading it. We give it first place in our bundle all 
on account of its rollicking spirit of fun. Itis The 
Celebrity, by Winston Churchiil. Of an opposite kind 
altogether, but very interesting is Hassan: A Fellah, 
by Henry Gillman, a story of Palestine brimming 
with idyllic scenes and incidents. Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s Caleb West, Master Diver, a novel fragrant 
of the sea and richly picturesque, and The Sundering 
Flood, a medieval romance, by the late William Mor- 
ris, are books not to be left behind. Lzn McLean, 
by Owen Wister, and A Desert Drama, by A. Conan 
Doyle, are loaded with adventure, and breezy enough 
to keep the reader cool, while giving his back the 
creeps now and again. To offset these Archdeacon 
Brady’s For Love of Country will serve a good turn. 
It is history dashed with melodrama, American to 
the core of it, and commendably patriotic in every 
way. 

Some persons are happiest when they are comfort- 
ably miserable. To these no book could bring great- 
er joy than Zales of Unrest, by Joseph Conrad. It is 
a collection that mocks optimism in its own house, 
and shakes a red rag at people who dare to smile. 
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Paul Laurence Dunbar's Folks from Dixze is an anti- 
dote for the toxin of yellow literature, and it gives one 
a new sense of what genialities play along the ‘‘ color 
line.” 

We do not envy the person who will be content to 
leave out of his vacation pack The Girl at Cobhurst, 
by Frank R. Stockton; better to forget your fly-book 
when you go a-fishing. The story is awell-spring of 
delight purely Stocktonian. But fora strong dose of 
realism, which will need the disinfecting and counter- 
acting effect of outdoors air and sunshine, some folks 
will like Parzs, by Emile Zola; others may prefer 
The Children of the Sea, by Joseph Conrad, or Mr. 
Zangwill’s Dreamers of the Ghetto. We turn quite 
willingly to stories of animals that are more amiable 
than the men and women of these grim books, atid so 
we put in Wild Neighéors, by Ernest Ingersoll, and 
along with it, by the rule of contraries, Love Affairs 
of Some Famous Men, by the author of ‘‘ How to be 
Happy Though Married,’’ a book not half as compre- 
hensive, nor a quarter as engaging as that voluminous 
work on the same subject, Dictzonaire Historique des 
Anecdotes de L’ Amour, {rom which its inspiration was 
caught. If, for any reason, it be thought desirable 
to read the very poorest book of the year, let Amer- 
ican Wives and English Husbands, by Gertrude Ath- 
erton, be not overlooked. Its lesson will prove salu- 
tary if we but catch from it how vulgar ‘‘ polite liter- 
ture’’ can easily be. For those readers who relish a 
story of mystery, told with precise circumstantiality, 
we recommend Lost Man’s Lane, by Anna Kathe- 

rine Green. 

If in making up this book-pack we have failed to 
satisfy the reader, we console ourselves with reflect- 
ing that neither have we satisfied ourselves. What 
we have left out may be better than what we have 
put in. Fortunately there is no reason why we should 
choose for other people where it is so hard to choose 
for our own pleasure. At all events, just before clo- 
sing the lid we pause a while, so that one more book 
of good vacation reading may be squeezed in. What 
shall it be? A volume of poems by Lloyd Mifflin? 
Clinton Scollard's Man At Arms? Stephen Crane’s 
The Open Boat, and Other Tales? Penelope's Prog- 
ress, by Kate Douglas Wiggin? These are all de- 
lightful reading, and so is Mr. E. S. Brooks’s Son of 
the Revolution. 

The pack at last full and safely strapped to keep 
the lid from bursting off, the rest of the books may 
be carried under one’s arms. There is 7he Letters of 
Victor Hugo from Exile and after the Fail of the 
Empire, a collection well worth looking through; and 
here we have a volume of backward glances, Recollec- 
tions of Aubrey de Vere, It is a book by a man whose 
life has been spent in the atmosphere of letters among 
men of letters. Its flavor is suggestive of luxurious 
surroundings and costly bindings. We have known 
aman who would feel it a high privilege to carry in 
his coat pocket on a summer outing the ‘EAAddoc rep- 
tmynow; Of Pausanias, even the six-volume edition by 
Dr. Frazer, whose translation with copious commen- 
tary is just issued; but the same man has been seen 
seen sitting up late to make an end of Mr. Opie 
Read’s The Waters of Caney Fork, or to sigh over 
Richard Le Gallienne’s The Romance of Zion Chap- 
el! 

Now there are at least two recent books left over to 
be stowed away and taken along with us somehow. 
Poems, by William E. Henley, especially the pungent, 
even acrid, preface, will afford many a moment of 
lively delight, while Emerson, and Other Essays, by 
John Jay Chapman, will act upon the reader after the 
manner of a galvanic brush or an electric shower- 
bath. Indeed, the latter book is an admirable outing 
volume; bnt if one should treat it as Mr. Chapman 
treats Emerson’s works it would be used as a target 
for bowlder-throwing practice, or as a hammer with 
which to pound in tent-pegs. 

It is a humiliating confession; but at this last mo- 
ment we are tempted to tumble out the whole selec- 
tion and do it over again; for there is ever so much 
pleasure in the business of storing up comforts well 
wrapped in the soft folds of anticipation. Too late; 
the vehicle is at the door; there is but time to reach 
the train. We make one more dash at the library 
shelves, snatch therefrom Le Soutien de Famille, poor 
Daudet’s last novel, and off we go. Just as the train 
leaves the station we remember what we have for- 

gotten. 





THE Macmillan Company will soon issue in book 
form ‘‘The Biography of William Shakespeare,” by 
Mr. Sidney Lee, which appeared in the last published 
volume of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
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Brief Mention, 


IDEAS FROM NATURE: Zalks with Students. By Wil- 
liam Elder, A.M., Sc.D., Professor of Chemistry, Colby 
University. (American Baptist Publication Society. 75 
cents.) This book is about the very best service a sci- 
entific man can render the young men in hisclass. It 
is delightful, and as wise, useful and sympathetic as it 
is delightful. Professor Colby begins with some re- 
marks on what science has done and what it has not 
done, and on the principles and truths which remain 
untouched by it and must so remain. He discusses 
natural law and miracle, the relation of God to nature, 
and all ina plain, sensible, quiet, convincing way, for 
which every one who loves sound ideas and wise teach- 
ing will thank him. CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. 
By John Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. (The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.75.) The first edition of this work was 
noticed by us January 21st, 1897, and was published in 
the series of the ‘‘ Philosophical Union of the Univer- 
sity of California,’’ edited by Professor Howison. This 
is a very considerably enlarged edition. The three 
new chapters on ‘‘The Failure of Materialism,”’ 
‘The Idealistic Interpretation of Natural Evolution”’ 
and ‘‘Idealism and Human Progress,”’ with the ad- 
ditions to the closing chapter on Idealism and Chris- 
tianity, expand the volume by about one-third. The 
book has gained much in definiteness by these ad- 
ditions, especially by the twelve pages intercalated in 
the closing chapter (pp. 268-280). The point of the 
argument, as against agnostic speculation and the doc- 
trine of nescience, is brought out with far greater 
force; while, on the other hand, the author’s concep- 
tion of the relation between the absolute and the self- 
conscious individual and the fact and sphere of free- 
dom are very much cleared up. The conception of 
Christianity which results from all this speculation is 
philosophical rather than historical, and will have to 
take its place among the various forms of neo-Hegelian 
idealism. GLADSTONE, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By 
Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D., LL.D., Pastor First Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia. (American Baptist Publication 
Society. $1.00.) A collection of strong, ringing ad- 
dresses, which warm the blood and set the brain 
in motion, delivered on different occasions and on 
a variety of topics, but which all have the same 
notes of a strong, manly Christian philosophy re- 
sounding in them. The addresses are published 
in an unusually handsome and well-made volume. 
STUDIES IN SABBATH REFORM. Sy Abram Her- 
bert Lewis, D.D. (American Sabbath Tract Society.) 
Dr. Lewis is the veteran champion of the Seventh Day 
Sabbath as against the First Day, as now commonly re- 
ceived in the Christian Church. We do not need to 
examine his argument in the present brochure. It 
turns on substantially the same points which have been 
presented in Dr. Lewis’s more extended works, and 
seems to us to fail both in establishing the theoretic va- 
lidity of the Mosaic Sabbath as a Christian institution, 
and in appreciating the conception of the Lord’s Day in 
the New Testament and the Apostolic Church. 
Dr. Broadus’s TREATISE ON THE PREPARATION AND 
DELIVERY OF SERMONS has reached its twenty-third 
edition. The new edition is edited by Edwin Charles 
Dargan, D.D., Professor of Homiletics in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. The 
first edition appeared in 1870, and it has had a standard 
and ever rising value through the successive revisions 
down tothe present time. (A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.75.) THE MINISTRY TO THE CONGREGATION. 
Lectures on Homiletics. By John A. Kern, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Randolph Macon College. (Wilbur B. Ketcham. 
$2.00.) President Kern handles his subject in this man- 
ual in a large, broad and free way, which is the most 
characteristic feature of the book. His method is not 
at all technical, but is one that brings him at once into 
the heart of the subject and keeps him there dealing with 
its realities in the most suggestive and helpful way. The 
book deserves a warm welcome from young ministers. 
THe CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. FOR SCHOOLS. AND COL- 
LEGES. Zhe Book of the Prophet Isaiah. By the Rev. 
J. Skinner, D.D., Presbyterian College, London. Vol. J, 
Chapters I-XXXIX$ Vol. II, XL-LXVJ. (The Macmil- 
lanCo. $1.00 pervolume.) Our readers do not need to 
be informed what this work, edited for the syndics of 
the University Press, by Dr. A. F. Kirkpatrick, is. 
For popular use in schools, Bible-classes and even col- 
lege instruction, we can name nothing better. AN 
OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By William New- 
ton Clarke, D.D., Professor of Christian Theology in Col- 
gate University, Hamilton, New York. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50.) This work was originally pub- 
lished in 1894, and is now presented in a new, well- 
manufactured and handsome edition. It has the ad- 
vantage of brevity in its favor, as it covers the ground 
in an octavo of less than five hundred pages in 
good, open, readable type. The topics are devel- 
oped in a clear, systematic, sensible way. The dis- 
cussion never wanders into abstractive or confused spec- 
ulation. The great points are met and the work is car- 
ried out in strong, perspicuous English, which has the 
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vital attraction of a good style. Without being in- 
tended as a popular treatise, the book has many of the 
merits of the better theological works of this class. 
Tue PROTESTANT FAITH: OR, SALVATION BY BELIEF. 
By Dwight Hinckley Olmstead. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
This is the Third Edition of an Essay presented to the 
Young Men’s Christian Union of New York, first in 1856 
and on two other later occasions. It is an attack on what 
the author styles, ‘‘the peculiar but pernicious tenet of 
justification by faith.” Nothing new or important is 
contributed to the long-standing debate in this volume. 
Faith is described and defined as a wholly intellectual 
act, as the Reformers were extremely carefulto say that 
it is not, and treated as a necessary logical act over which 
a man has no more control than he has over the outcome 
of the process of adding two and two, and changing the 
conclusion that their sum is four. The Reformed theol- 
ogy, on the contrary, has taught that faith instead of 
being controlled by intellectual operations is itself the 
preceding impulse which lays down the assumptions and 
the moral basis on which reason acts, as is shown by 
the ancient maxim, fides precedit intellectum, and is in this 
sense an act in which the moral elements of character, 

as related to the moral will, co-operate, Mr. Olmstead’s 
discussion, therefore, goes astray in its first steps. 

THE First AND GREAT COMMANDMENT OF GOD. 

** Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.” 

A Study. By the Rev. Thomas Scott Bacon, D.D. (James 

Pott & Co. $1.50.) This volume is an attempt to re- 
write Drummond’s little classic, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing 

in the World,’’ on stricter lines of definition. As 

such it suffers the fate of most attempts to improve a 
thing perfect in itself and apply it to uses for which it 

was not intended. Yet Dr. Bacon’s point is a good 

one, and one which he presses gently and with much 

sweet charity, tho rigorously, and without a gleam of 

humor to soften or warm its tone. One must read 

twenty pages of this book to get interested init and 

to discover that it is no Jeremiad ona single chord of 

‘lamentation, but a broad, true and courageous 

searching of the heart of the age by one who knows 

what the Gospel is and who does not hesitate to 
apply it. We should not care to read too many 
books of this character, but it is well now and then 
to have the plummet dropped to the very bottom. 

SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. Sy William Nast 
Brodbeck, D.D., Late Pastor of Trinity M. E. Church, 

Charlestown, Mass. Edited by Charles L. Goodell. (Eaton 
& Mains. $1.00.) This is a memorial volume of one of 
the most striking ministers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this country, who died in the fulness of his 
strength when but fifty years old. He was one of those 
men who with great simplicity and attractiveness of 
character united force and added to all that he did the 
impression of personal power. This volume is a tribute 
as well as a memorial. It contains for its major part ex- 
amples of his work as a preacher; but those who knew 
him and loved him will not omit the Introduction by 
Bishop W. F. Mailalieu, D.D.; the Personal Tribute, 
by Bishop R. S. Foster, D.D., nor the Biographical 
Sketch, by Henry Tuckley, D.D. The frontispiece of 
the volume is a heliotype portrait which gives a good 
impression of the man in his strength. 

We intimate to any one who has a liking for good, 
hearty Scotch to get Sanpy Scort’s BiBLE CLAss. 
(Bonnell, Silver & Co. socents.) It is full of imagina- 
tion and the richest, homely, hearty Christian experi- 
ence, which makes the heart swell and the eye fill. Its 
pathos is irresistible. It is rich in nuggets of pure 
gold. HALF-HourRs WITH THE CurRist. By Thomas 
Moses. (American Baptist Publication Society. $1.00.) 
The writer of this book has been very successful in 
what he attempted te do. He does not take the reader 
back to the days of Christ in Judea and Galilee, but 
aims rather to bring Christ down into our times and home 
to our lives. He may have the satisfaction of believ- 
ing that he has done this most sweetly and usefully. 
THE PALM BRANCH. THE GosPEL IN SONG. By 
Mrs. J. Aspinwall Hodge. (W. A. Wilde & Co. Boston 
and Chicago. 35 cents.) Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Presi- 
dent of the New York Sunday-School Association, de- 
scribes this as a first-rate book. It is constructed ona 
scheme of progressive arrangement, beginning with the 
love of Christ for little children. The material of which 
it is composed is of a high order, and it is edited with a 
good, intelligent idea as its basis. The only question 
we raise is whether it contains enough of the familiar 
hymns and music to give it a broad basis of usefulness 
and make it contribute directly to the service of the 
sanctuary. The high character of the hymns and tunes 
is unquestionable. Soncs OF LOVE AND PRAISE. 
No. 5. For Use in Christian Worship or Work, Edited 
by John R. Sweney, J. Howard Entwisle, and the late 
Frank M. Davis. (John J. Hood, Philadelphia and 
Chicago.) A popular evangelical collection with a large 
amount of new hymns and music. 

ARROWS; OR, TEACHING A FINE ART. By Addison 
Ballard, D.D., Professor of Logic, New York University. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co. 75 cents.) This is the second 




















edition of a stimulating, thoughtful and suggestive 
series of addresses on three leading aspects of the 
teacher’s work. Professor Ballard has put the last 
touch of finish and polish on his arrows, and given the 
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volume acharm which in these days of rapid work is 
not as common as we could wish. 

JosePH JEFFERSON AT Home. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.50.) A more en- 
joyable book than Mr. Dole gives usin this sketch of 
the veteran actor of the American stage does not often 
come from the press. It is written ina light, entertain- 
ing and gently appreciative vein which must have been 
caught from the actor himself, and shows him at work 
as an artist with his brush as well as in his greater line 
asanactor. The book is gotten up beautifully and il- 
lustrated with delightful glimpses of Mr. Jefferson and 
his home, and a few examples which will be much rel- 
ished of his work as a painter. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printer, Statesman, Philosopher 
and Practical Citizen. By Edward Robins. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) This volume is published in the 
Putnam’s new and inspiring series, ‘‘ American Men of 
Energy.”’ It is the forerunner of a characteristic 
series on characteristic American subjects which could 
not be introduced more appropriately than with a life 
of Franklin. Mr. Robins has done his work so well 
that no one will regret the addition he makes to the 
Franklin literature. He has given a living picture of 
the man in his complex individuality, and in the nation- 
aland international conditions which brought him out in 
the unique character which represents Franklin to us. 

SHATTUCK’s ADVANCED RULES FOR LARGE ASSEMBLIES. 
A Supplement to the Woman's Manual of Parliamentary 
Law. By Harriette R. Shattuck. (Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton. s50cents.) Mrs. Shattuck’s Parliamentary Manual 
for Women has become standard. We have nothing 
better to recommend. The present little book presents 
the whole science of parliamentary principle and man- 
agement with the theoretic considerations on which it is 
based. It isamanual for men and women, clear, simple, 
comprehensive, and done so well as to remind us that 
the best manual we have on the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives is also due to the pen 
of a woman. 

THE RISE OF AN EMPIRE. Sy Sir Walter Besant. (M. 
F. Mansfield, New York. 50 cents.) This is the open- 
ing number of what promises to be a useful and success- 
fulseries. Itis to be composed of short dramatic sketches 
with the life and pith of the matter in them edited by 
Howard Angus Kennedy, who is also booked for the 
number on Canada. The series will consist of five or 
six volumes, each on one of the constituent parts of the 
British Empire—India, Australia, South Africa and 
Canada. The introductory volume on the rise of the 
Empire as a whole and what it seems now tending to, is 
the subject assigned to Sir Walter Besant, who treats it 
as the rise of a great confederacy of English-speaking 
States destined to maintain peace, order, prosperity and 
freedom among themselves, and to exercise a beneficent 
dominion in the world. The forecast in his final chap- 
ter marks out some such a development, and concludes 
with the striking statement regarding the six great 
numbers of his confederation, Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada, India, Australia and South 
Africa, ‘‘that these six Anglo-Saxon nations, are already, 
and will always remain Republics.”” We can conceive of 
nothing more interesting or more useful than this series 
promises to be. 

FounpDErS’ Day aT Hampton. An Address in Memory 
of Samuel Chapman Armstrong. By Francis Greenwood 
Peabody, January 30th, 1898. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. s50cents.) A delightful com- 
memorative address, which deserves to be read for the 
sake of the work and for the sake of its tribute to the 
late General Armstrong in the home and center of the 
life to which he offered himself up in noble Christian 
sacrifice. CURRENT History. First Quarter. 1898. 
Illustrated. (New England Publishing Co., Boston. 40 
cents.) This is a ‘‘ cyclopedic review of current history,”’ 
edited by Alfred S. Johnson, A.M., Ph.D. The events 
of the quarter are grouped systematically, and presented 
under convenient topical headings, beginning with the 
leading topics of the quarter, followed by ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Affairs,’’ ‘‘ Affairs in America,” ‘‘ Europe,” 
‘* Asia,”’ ‘‘ Africa.’’ A section devoted to Art, Litera- 
ture and Miscellany, completes the number. This is 
as good an arrangement as can be made. The particu- 
lar usefulness of the publication is as an aid in the lo- 
cation and description of events which have not yet 
taken their place in the formal histories. In this way, 
for quick, ready, recent reference, we find the succes- 
sive volumes of Current History useful. 








Recent Fiction. 


A Second Episode in the Life of 
Amelia Butterworth. By Anna Katharine Green. 
(G. P. Putnam Sons, $1.00.) Mrs. Green revels in 
mystery. From the day whenthe ‘‘ Leavenworth Case” 
made her famous down to the present time, she has 
put forth one detective story after another, in rapid 
succession, each heavily burdened with crime and the 
fascinating secret which so often accompaniesit. To 
say that Mrs. Green has been successful as a teller of 
detective stories is but telling half; she has been ac- 
cepted as one of the cleverest of her class, certainly the 
very cleverest woman of her class. In the present 
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story she keeps to her chosen field and Lost Man’s Lane 
will be found as good as anything that she has done. 
It’s mystery is well imagined and presented, the detec- 
tive work is interesting—on paper it is admirable. An 
hour may be pleasantly trifled away with the book. 

THE MAKING OF A Pric. By Evelyn Sharp. (New 
York: John Lane. $1.50.) There is something in both 
the style and the matter of this little romance that gives 
the critical reader a sense of being in extremely artificial 
company. The hero and the heroine are impossible 
characters, presented by means not so much artistic as 
obviously artful. Katarine, who is the prig (albeit her 
lover is a greater one), is an indistinct species of the 
genus Gloria Quayle; and the story flows from the 
country to London and thence to Paris with a gentle 
current of harmless impropriety. It is quite interest- 
ing as a piece of high-pressure writing, in which life is 
distorted and colored by a kaleidoscopic literary proc- 
ess. Asa novel it seems consciously strained in style, 
and unsubstantial, unauthentic in its make-up. 

THE IMPORTED BRIDEGROOM, AND OTHER STORIES OF 
THE NEw YorkK GHETTO. By Abraham Cahan. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) These five stories make a 
singularly attractive volume, notwithstanding the sug- 
gestion of a heavy debt to Zangwill. Mr. Cahan seems 
to write with actual knowledge of the life that he at- 
tempts to put into his stories, and his powers of de- 
scription and of dramatic presentment are excellent. 
We have been strongly impressed with some of the 
scenes, and we turn the book over to our readers as one 
of the few volumes of short stories recently published 
in which there is genuine life presented without appar- 
ent over-literary effort. ° 

THE ROMANCE OF A PLAYWRIGHT. Sy Vte. Henri de 
Bornier. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00.) 
This pleasing French novel has found a sympathetic 
translator in Mary McMahon. The story is not a great 
one, but it will interest a large audience. From the 
same publisher we have THE WoRLD WELL Lost, dy 
Esther Robinson (price, 75 cents), a well-written novelet 
with a fine moral atmosphere and thoroughly satu- 
rated with Catholic religious influence. Also THE 
PRODIGAL’S DAUGHTER, AND OTHER TALES, dy Lelia Har- 
din Bugg (price, $1.00), a volume containing four pure 
and unpretentious stories told in a simple and attractive 
style. 

THE DULL Miss ARCHINARD. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This is an 
English novel of more than common merit. It has at 
least two excellently well depicted characters, Peter 
Odd and Hilda Archinard. While the dramatic move- 
ment is gentle, and while the tone is quiet, the story’s 
interest never flags, and the reading is a genuine pleas- 
ure tothe end. We do not regard thechief ‘‘situation”’ 
particularly attractive or in the best of taste; but the 
handling is finely delicate, if not powerful, and there is 
a fair measure of artistic subtlety in the presentation of 
both scenes and characters. It is a novel that should 
make way for itself. 


SENORITA MONTENAR. By Archer P. Crouch. (Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.25.) In a curiously matter-of- 
fact, historical style, this story of the war for Chilean 
independence is told by a writer who seems quite fa- 
miliar with the groundwork of his romance. The 
heroine is the Sefiorita Montenar; she is a Spanish 
sympathizer; and the hero is an Englishman who has — 
taken service as an officer on a vessel of the rebel fleet. 
Most of the story’s interest lies in the stirring adven- 
tures which crowd one upon another. These are de- 
scribed with considerable vigor and effect. As for the 
historic background, it is ample and apparently authen- 
tic. 

THE Fire oF Lire. Sy Charles Kennett Burrow. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.) We do not see 
in this charmingly simple and sweet novel any founda- 
tion for the somewhat heated title chosen for it by the 
author. Certainly there is precious little fire in the 
story, which belongs to a class (far too small) of fiction 
that leaves a good taste in the mind after the reading. 
The heroine is a country girl, tender and true, the 
heroa city youth who likes to dream in a rustic atmos- 
phere. A love story, somewhat insip d, yet engagingly 
pure, adds justthe gentlest zest to a plot which has a 
decidedly womanly smack. The scene and incidents 
are thoroughly English. ‘ 

Forks From Dixiz. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.25.) We 
have read these prose sketches by our negro poet with 
unmixed pleasure. They are good stories unmistaka- 
bly touched with the race peculiaritées that we have 
the right to look for in the works of a genius. Mr. 
Dunbar handles the negro patois with notable clever- 
ness, and his insight into negro character is refreshingly 
clear, while his way of putting things avoids in most 
places the conventional stumbling-blocks of so-called 
‘‘dialect’’ writers. The book contains twelve stories, 
amusing, well told, and, in a way, original. There is 
pathos in some of them; but we like the humor better. 
The illustrations by Kemble, some of them in colors, 
are excellent. 

THE VALLEY PATH. Sy Will Alien Dromgoole. 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. $1.25.) It is 
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irritating to be stopped short at the very thresholdof a 
book by something like a bump against a door-post. 
The first sentence in Zhe Valley Path contains an ob- 
struction. ‘‘ At the foot of the crags stood the doctor’s 
cabin, a gray bird in a nest of green.” What could be 
more absurd than comparing a log cabin to a bird. 
From first page to last the style of the story is marred 
by the misuse of words and by unhappy figures and 
comparisons. As a story of mountain life in east 
Tennessee it is entertaining, and its characters are 
sketched well. : The mountain lingo is notably true to 
the smallest details, and the tragedy if not sublime is 
at least pathetic, ending in‘ a consumption which lin- 
geringly but triumphantly bears off the heroine. 

THE GOLFICIDE, AND OTHER TALES OF THE FAIR GREEN. 
By W. G. Van T. Sutphen. (Harper & Brothers. 
$1.00.) These stories are mild satires. The characters 
depicted in them are made to reflect what we may call 
golf mania. It is all very amusing reading; but we 
feel that the caricature is a bit too obvious and the 
satire somewhat strained. There can be no doubt that 
the book has happy points, and for a summer’s idle 
bour in the shade it may serve a lazy reader a good 
turn. It isa pretty piece of bookmaking. 

THE GosPEL OF FREEDOM. By Robert Herrick. (The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50) One may not care much for 
this story, as a story,and one may resent being led off 
into a maze of tangled enthusiasms only to pull up at 
last in a rather commonplace disillusion. But there is 
alarge element of American life in what is here so 
vividly presented. The question, more or less burning, 
of woman’s and man’s and the world’s relations with 
one another—a big question rather scatteringly, yet 
most entertainingly treated—is the novel’s burden; and 
we have a pretty bewildering look at Chicago and 
money-getting and money-spending through many- 
colored glasses both from the inside and from various 
distances, from Paris especially; but it is never dull, 
and never quite convincing. 

THE CONTINENTAL DRAGOON: A Love Story of Philipse 
Manor-House. By Robert Nelson Stephens. (Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. $1.50.) Any person desiring to read a 
good, straightforward romance of American life in the 
time of the Revolutionary War, need look no further 
than to Mr. Stephens’s Continental Dragoon. It is a story 
well loaded with both history and adventure, as well as 
with love and lively incidents of the time that tried 
men’s souls. The style is plain, direct, unpretentious, 
and the dramatic action serves, if not the purposes of 
high art, at least the author’s aim, which has been to 
make a picturesque and entertaining romance. The 
many full-page illustrations by H. C. Edwards, and the 
good paper, print and binding, add much to the beauty 
of a book that we heartily recommend to our read- 
ers. 

THE CoMING OF THE KING. By Walter Malone. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) Mr. Walter Malone, as 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT can testify, is a poet 
whose song is delightfully fresh and sweet. Asa story- 
writer, judging by the contents of this little book, he 
sees life with a sympathetic vision and pictures it with 
a poet’s optimism. His moral tone is never uncertain, 
and what he lacks in the fine art of story-telling he 
largely makes up for in effective presentation of inci- 
dents. He is true to life’s larger facts, and he feels 
more than he can clearly set in his stories, which lack 
structural symmetry. 

THE OPEN BOAT, AND OTHER TALES OF ADVENTURE. 
By Stephen Crane. (New York: Doubleday & McClure, 
$1.00.) Mr. Crane seems to have a good knowledge of 
barroom life and a deep sympathy for the aspirations 
of bullies and toughs. Unquestionably the pictures here 
dashed upon paper are full of strong ‘‘ effects’ of the 
impressionistic sort. The opening story is a fanciful 
word-deluged account of the author’s escape from ship- 
wreck off the coast of Florida. Most of the others are 
highly colored and extremely melodramatic reflections 
of besotted border life in the Southwest. The pages 
smell of whisky, and are lurid with the flashing of pis- 
tols; it is literature pretty evenly mixed of the ‘‘ dime 
dreadful’ and the Bret Harte elements. 

A MAN AT ARMS: A Romance of the Days of Gian Gal- 
eazzo Visconti, the Great Viper. By Clinton Scollard. 
(New York and London: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50.) 
The literary craftsmanship of this historical romance 
is thoroughly good, and the historical illusion could 
scarcely be better. Mr. Scollard has the enthusiasm 
necessary toa story-teller. He takes us back to the 
fourteenth century, and we willingly enter into the 
dangerous company of his fighting young hero. The 
story flows swiftly; the adventures are not impossible, 
nor are they too bloody for their time. There is no 
powerful characterization ; the dramatis persone are 
sketched rather than self-presented; but for the story- 

reader’s purposes every page of the book tells. It 
is a charmag little romance, most entertainingly writ- 
ren. 





THE COMPREHENSIVE SUBJECT-INDEX TO UNIVERSAL 
PROSE FICTION. Compiled and Arranged by Zella 


Allen Dixson, A.M. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 

The title of this book expresses a wise and practica- 

ble purpose. A small, or large, volume in which we could 
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discover exactly what novels are, in their material, their 
allusions to this or that topic, or how framed, on one or 
another basis of fiction, will be useful to the intelligent 
reader, and even more useful to the critical writer. 
Unfortunately this effort tosupply such a handbook is 
amazingly blundering, first and last. Its plan is at 
fault to begin with, and in detail it is hard to tell 
whether the almost innumerable errors are those of 
poor judgment, poor care, or poor information. And it 
is a pity thatthis is the obvious general result; for we 
can see that the author has spent a good deal of pains 
—almost wholly wasted. 

To begin with, the topical arrangement is far too 
broad, and then again confusingly too narrow. Such 
headings as ‘‘America,”’ ‘‘Adventure,” ‘‘Castles,” ‘‘He- 
roes and Heroism,’’ *‘ Scotland,’’ ‘‘ France,” ‘‘ England,”’ 
and other names of nations, are far too wide in sug- 
gestion; and many judicious sub-divisions were needed 
before utilizing them. The mention of foreign fictions 
under their foreign names should be followed immedi- 
ately by their English titles (in brackets); as it 
is we here have the original form of the novel’s name, 
and often, after a considerable separation, or quite in 
another class, comes the translation. Books identical 
in contents, books that are found under an author’s 
real name and also under a pseudonym, books trans- 
lated under different titles but their old selves often 
appear as independent matters. Cross-references are 
quite insufficient. 

As to mistakes in classification the reviewer despairs 
of giving a tenth part of them, so many arethey. To 
put under books of ‘‘ Adventures” William Black’s 
‘Strange Adventures of a Phaeton’: and ‘‘ Strange 
Adventures of a House Boat”’ is a sample, and like it 
is the inclusion anywhere in such a book of De Quincey’s 
essay on ‘‘Murder Considered as a Fine Art’’ and Dau- 
det’s ‘‘ Thirty Years of Paris.’’ Reade’s ‘‘ The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth ’’ occurs as a story of the English 
Reformation”; Eggleston’s ‘‘ The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter’’ is among ///inois novels; Miss Kathleen O’Meara’s 
delightful ‘‘ Madame Mohl,’’ a biographic study, is made 
a novel, too; and so is Thackeray’s ‘‘ Four Georges’’! 
This is fast traveling in a fiction-index, indeed! Under 
allegories occurs Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ The Jungle Book,” 
tho Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Stories of the Seen and the Un- 
seen ’”’ are omitted. Novels that deal with ‘‘ Castles ”’ 
are sadly mixed, and fail to give us ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 
Irish novels do not mention Lady Morgan’s classics. 
Virginian novels should give Mr. Dabney’s fine ‘‘ Don 
Miff.” ‘‘ College” stories pass ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford.” 
‘* Child Life’’ omits ‘‘ Harry and Lucy,” ‘‘ Rosamond,” 
‘* The Parent’s Assistant,” ‘‘ Sanford and Merton,” the 
**Rollo”’ and ‘‘ Little Susie” series, ‘‘ Being a Boy,” 
“*Stories Told to a Child,’ ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World,’’ 
“‘Castle Blair,’ ‘‘ Hans Brinker,’’ ‘‘ Misunderstood,” 
and all Mrs. Ewing’s stories. But we should need a col- 
umn to supply what Mrs. Dixson has over-passed. An 
index in which we cannot find ‘‘ Don Quixote,” in the 
Spanish representative fiction, ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” as 
a German novel, where French classics fail, and where, 
their proper ‘‘ English’ representation omit such mas- 
terpieces as those of Dickens, Reade, Charlotte Bronté, 
Jane Austen, Thackeray—what shall we say of it that 
is good? The misprints are also many; and we suspect 
that in numerous instances they are not misprints at 
all. 





My LIFE IN CHRIST; or, Moments of Spiritual Serenity 
and Contemplation, of Reverent Feeling, of Earnest 
Self-Amendment, and of Peace in God. Extracts from 
the Diary of the Most Reverend John Iliytch Sergieff 
(‘* Father John’’), of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Cron- 
stadt, Russia. Translated, with the Author's sanc- 
tion, from the Fourth and Supplemented Edition, by 
£. E. Goulaeff, St. Petersburg. (Cassell & Company, 
Limited). 

We give the full title of this remarkable book, leav- 
ing it to make its own impression. ‘‘ Father John’’ is 
known and revered by all classes in every nook and 
corner of Russia, from the imperial palace to the hut of 
the poorest orthodox peasant. He comes as near the 
ideal of the national saint asa living mancan. He is 
poor, living in the humblest possible way, but is cred- 
ited by the people with miraculous gifts, especially in 
the healing of the sick. Crowds press upon him to 
touch his garments in the street, and his prayers for the 
sick are considered more efficacious than medicine, tho 
they may be offered in his own chapel hundreds of 
miles away from the sufferer. His life is one of endless 
self-sacrifice and kindly ministrations which flow out in 
catholic charity among all who seek them, the poor and 
the rich, the prince and the peasant alike. He has no 
featherheaded theories like Tolstoi; but works on in 
all Christian simplicity and directness, the almoner 
of the vast sums intrusted to his hands and as nearly 
the center of the gratitude, hopes and confidence of 
the nation as any one man can be. He is in full ac- 
cord with the Orthodox Greek Church, and administered 
the last sacrament to the late Emperor Alexander. He 
was with him at thetime of his death and ‘‘ anointed 
him with oil taken from the lamp that burns before a 
deeply venerated thaumaturgical icon, and supplied by 
the Reverend Father.Alexander of Talta ... for the 
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purpose of anointing the august invalid.’’ We give these 
notes to indicate the general position of ‘‘ Father John’’ 
and to show what is to be expected in this volume of 
devotional writings. My Lifein Christ is a wonderful 
outpouring of spiritual life. It isa closely printed oc- 
tavo of 558 pages, without chapters or topical divisions 
of any kind, but flowing straight on in an unbroken 
series of paragraphs varying from ten lines to a page 
and a half in length, and which follow in their arrange- 
ment no systematic order, except as they all relate to 
the one topic of spiritual life in Christ. They make the 
impression of selections from the diary of an exalted 
saint, rapt in the experiences of a holy life. They are 
medieval, asa matter of course; but they also appeal 
to the reader with the power which belongs to rapturous 
devotion. 
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CHRIST IN THE DAILY MEAL; or, The Ordinance of the 
Breaking of Bread. By Norman Fox, D.D., late 
Professor of Church History in School of Theology, 
William Jewell College, Missouri. (Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. 75 cents.) 

Protestant theology contains in its wide boundaries 
no two positions which lie further apart than that taken 
by Professor Briggs in the contribution on the Lord’s 
Supper asa sacrificial covenant meal, recently published 
by us, and that taken by Dr. Fox in the present volume. 
Dr. Fox finds, not only nothing sacrificial, but no new 
ceremonial institution whatever in the Lord’s Supper. 
He writes (p. 70): 

‘‘The memorial eating, then, is not a ‘ceremony.’ It is 
not like baptism, which involves an act and words that 
might not be done and said without special direction; nor 
is it like the Passover, in which were articles of food tha 
might not have been prepared without specific injunction 
The disciples always ate bread and drank wine, and needed 
no additional command so to do. The believer's eating 
and drinking in remembrance of Christ was to be in out- 
ward act just the same as a worldly man’s eating and 
drinking. The new supper involved no peculiar act; it was 
merely a customary act done with new thoughts. As it 
was not a new bow in the cloud but the old familiar arch 
which God made a memorial in the days of Noah, so it was 
nota new meal but the ordinary repast which Jesus made 
a remembrancer; and in the remembrance there is no more 
of ‘ceremony’ than in looking at the rainbow or consider- 
ing the lilies, or beholding the fowls of the air. In the 
memorial eating which Christ ordained there is no element 
whatever of ritual; its characteristics are purely spiritual.” 

This is the point which is analyzed, defined, illus- 
trated and defended in this little book with a simplicity 
sweetness and force which disarm prejudice and win 
for the author a hearing he might not otherwise have. 
The strict literal interpretation given to the words used 
by our Lord in the institution of the Supper is by no 
means new. It agrees with that ordinarily taught in the 
Baptist churches. Dr. Fox quotes Professor McGiffert 
as saying in his recent ‘‘ Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age”: 

“‘ There is no indication in our sources that in these 
early days the Lord’s Supper was thought of as a continu- 
ation of or substitution for the Jewish Passover, or that 
any paschal significance whatever attached to it,” 

Dr. Fox carries the spiritual significance of the insti- 
tution so far as to assert that a person may commune 
alone by himself as truly and as profitably as at the 
Church table and administer the bread and the wine to 
himself with no ministry of priest, elders or deacons in- 
tervening. The logical conclusion of his treatise is 
that every meal eaten with thanksgiving and faith is 
an act of communion, tho the distinct value of the com- 
mon, ecclesiastical celebration around the Lord’s Table, 
is maintained. The subject is discussed throughout in 
a plain, sensible and all-around way. 





THE ANGLICAN REFORMATION. Sy Willian Clark, 
M.A,, Oxon., Hon., LL.D., DC.L., F.R.S.C. (The 
Christian Literature Co. $2.00.) THE AGE oF 
CHARLEMAGNE (Charles the Great). By Charles L. 
Wells, Ph.D., Professor of History, University of 
Minnesota. (The Christian Literature Co. $2.00.) 

These volumes aie the two most recent additions to 
the ‘*‘ Ten Epochs of Church History,” and additions of 
much interest and value. Dr. Clark bas done his work 
from the Anglican point of view, but with moderation 
and broad consideration. He loves neither Puritanism 
nor a Puritan Church; but he is fair and accurate in his 
statements and writes the history in a way which 
brings out its critical points on all sides, not only as 
between the Roman Catholics and Anglicans, but as 
between the Anglicans and the Puritans. 

Professor Wells’s Age of Charlemagne is the more re- 
cent volume of the two. His task is a difficult one, as any 
one wo has attempted to frame for himself a consistent 
view of the period as a whole wilisee. Professor Wells 
goes back for his start, and by getting fully into the 
stream of Christian history that was then beginning to 
run strong in Europe, finds the line of unity and connec- 
tion for his work. His book moves on rapidly, but not 
too rapidly for the adequate appreciation of the ele- 
ments which compose it. Events move on naturally, 
and are shown in their organic connections with each 
other. There is good vitality and movement in the 


book. Everything in it moves forward, carries the 
reader with it, and makes the inspiring impression on 
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him that he is dealing witha living history and not 
with a mere chronicle of events. 


fills the gap ina satisfactory manner, with a sketch of 
previous substitutes for the New England characteristic 
and early developed institution of public lectures asa 
form of instructive amusement, such as the temporary 
rivalry of the theater and of what resulted from it, and 
finally, coming to the matter in hand, of Mr. John 
Lowell, Jr., and the founding of the Institute which 
bears his name. Theentire subsequent history of the 
Institute is gracefully unrolled in its connection with 
the distinguished men who have taken their place 
among its lecturers from the two inaugural addresses 
by Edward Everett and the famous opening course 
of twenty-four lectures by Prof. Benjamin Silliman, Sr., 
of Yale. The eagernessto hear the latter was so great 
that the crowd—in its surging and pressure—broke in the 
windows of the ‘‘ Old Corner Book Store.” The volume 
is illustrated with portraits of many persons who have 
been distinguished in the administration of the Insti- 
tute. The full roll of lecturers and lecture courses adds 
to the value of this history of the true pioneer in what 
is now known as the University Extension Movement. 







































































































BATCHELDER, BATCHELLER GENEALOGY. Descendants of 
Rev. Stephen Bachiler of England, a leading Noncon- 
Sormist, who settled the town of New Hampton, N. H., 
and Joseph, Henry, Joshua and John Batcheller of 
Essex Co., Massachusetts. By Frederick Clifton 
Pierce. (Published by the Author. Press of W. B. 
Conkey Company, Chicago, Ill. 1898.) 

The author of this volume has prepared the genealo- 
gies of no less than ten distinct families. This, his 
eleventh work, is arranged in the same general method 
which was adopted in the Whitney and Fisk genealo- 
gies, as being the simplest and best. The volume is a 
large octavo of 623 pages, illustrated with about eighty 
cuts and portraits. It opens with an essay on the 
Batchélder name, which is spelled in many ways, the 
account of a visit to Historic Canterbury, England, and 
of a search in the Herald’s College. Passing to the dis- 
tinctly genealogical matter we have papers on Stephen, 
the Puritan emigrant, and other Bachelders in New 
England, English Bachiler notes, wills and estates, 
college graduates of the name, Bachellers in the Revo- 
lutionery War and on the Revolutionary Pension rolls; 
Bachelders in the Civil War; descendants of the Rev. 
Stephen Bacchiler and sketches of the same, in Lynn, 
Sandwich, Hampton and Exeter. This preliminary 
matter, which occupies something over 346 pages and is 
rich in plums for those who know how to enjoy them, is 
followed by the genealogy proper of the Massachusetts 
Batcheller family. 


THE MAKING OF METHODISM. Studies in the Genesis of 
Institutions. By Jno. J. Tigert, D.D., LL.D., Editor 
of the Methodist Review. (Publishing House of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Nashville. 
$1.00.) 

Dr. Tigert is one of the newer generation in Southern 
Methodism, conservative but of a generous and broad- 
minded spirit, and author of a very considerable num- 
ber of volumes mainly on Methodist biography, his- 
tory and theology. He discusses inthe present work 
subjects of special interest to Episcopal Methodism, in 
chapters on the Episcopacy, the Presiding Eldership, 
the Itinerancy and the conference system, showing the 
genesis and development of each of these institutions, 
and indicating the perils which each is likely toen- 
counter in the future. Evidently he expects that elas- 
ticity, which has been a characteristic of the growth of 
Methodist institutions, will continue to operate in meet- 
ing special emergencies. He bases the permanency of 
the Episcopal feature on its ability to meet the ends 
sought to be gained by an itinerant general superinten- 
dency, but admits that as now constituted it is not suit- 
able to a world-wide Church. Aware of the peculiar 
perils which beset it, his confidence in its survival is 
conditioned on such adaptations, through Federation 
and the increase of General Conferences, as will meet 
the expanding needs of Methodism. The volume has 
a special value as a concise history of the rise and prog- 
ress of the peculiar institutions of Methodism, and its 
thoughtful discussions of subjects of increasing inter- 
est will be found very suggestive. 


SeLect Documents Jilustrative of the History of the 
United States, 1776-1861. Edited with Notes by Wil- 
liam Macdonald, Professor of History and Political 
Science in Bowdoin College. (The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25.) 

Nothing more need be said of this volume than that 
itis a compilation of great and admirable usefulness. 

The editor makes no claim of having collected rare 

documents, difficult to be obtained. It would defeat his 

plan and the usefulness of the collection todo so. The 
merit of the compilation lies in the judgment which has 
guided the author in his selections. These documents 
are of elementary and fundamental significance 
in the history of the Republic. Supreme Court de- 
cisions, excepting that in the Dred Scott case, are 
omitted. The speeches in the Webster-Hayne debate 
are the only examples of Congressional oratory. Party 
platforms, tariff acts and documents of that nature are 
omitted. Butin general the great documents of our 
history are here among the minety-seven selections which 
compose the volume, from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the Constitution of the Confederate States, 

March 11th, 1861, the latest date in the collection. 

Among the others we find documents of which we 

have almost daily need, but which it usually requires 

much time and labor to consult. They illustrate every 
great step of our history, and generally by giving the 
very pointand core of the matter. The great critical 
points of the slavery question are illustrated by a series 
of documents which, whether they omit anything or 
not, contain the marrow of the history. The same is 
true of the National Bank controversy, Jay’s Treaty 
and the War of 1812. The earlier history is illustrated 
with similar fulness by such selections as Hamilton’s 

Report on Manufactures, Washington’s message on 

the Insurrection in Pennsylvania, the Alien and Sedi- 

tion acts, the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, the 

Missouri compromise, the Report of the Harcford Con- 

vention, and many others of similar importance. 


SocIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE. Sy George du Maurier. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 

While there is nothing very original or striking in 
the way of criticism in this little volume by the late 
George du Maurier, the whole of it is characteristic of 
the man. It is replete with the modified French vivac- 
ity and the admirable suppleness of understanding which 
from the first distinguished Du Maurier’s genius. 
Such vision as he had was broken up by Du Maurier 
into sparkling ray-fragments, each a keen splinter that 
pricked into life with singular accuracy; but upon the 
whole it all amounted to very little. He was the most 
artificial man of our day, and at the same time he was 
delightfully human and genial. In this little book he 
busies himself chiefly with considering the qualities of 
the artists Leech and Keene. His remarks are light, 
at times almost playful, sympathetic, eminently read- 
able, not profound, not charged with much real power. 
The illustrations are reproductions of drawings by 
Keene, Leech and du Maurier. 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT. A Manual for Florists 
and Flower Lovers on the Forcing of Flowers, Vege- 
tables and Fruits in Greenhouses, and the Propagation 
and Care of House Plants. By L. R. Taft, Professor 
of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening, Michigan 
Agricultural College. (Orange Judd Company. 
$1.50.) 

The demand for such a work as this is becoming very 
large. The book comes from a very competent source 
as a supplementary volume to the manual on ‘‘ Green- 
house Construction,’’ by the same author. It is in- 
tended to be a very comprehensive manual, which shall 
meet in a brief, scientific, practical way all the ordinary 
requirements of persons who are resorting to the grow- 
ing of any kind of plants under glass, whether roses, 
carnations, exotics; or vegetables, such as lettuce, as- 
paragus, radishes, mushrooms; or fruits, such as 
grapes, strawberries or figs. It gives full directions as 
to management, measures for protection against insects 
and other plant destroyers, the formation of soils, ma- 
nures, and the use of fuel. The manual is enfinently 
practical as well as scientific. It is compact, well ar- 
ranged, and seems to contain directions to meet every 
possible case in the management of hothouses, cold 
frames or cold graperies. 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA TO BERING 
Straits. By Harry De Windt, F.R.G.S. 
& Brothers. $2.50.) 

This stout and well-made volume is choke-full of inter- 
est, aside from its attractive chapter on the Klondike. 
The author set outto make anoverland journey from New 
York to Paris. The trip began May 26th, 1896, but in- 
stead of going to Paris, Mr. de Windt hauled up on the 
coast of Asia, whither he had been borne from Fort St. 
Michael by the United States revenue cutter, ‘‘ Bear.” 
The terrible Chilkoot Pass is sketched with a dash- 
ing hand, ard the Klondike country comes in for 
vigorous portrayal. Mr. de Windt has much of interest 
to tell about the natives of the regions hetraversed. It 
is a grim book; its atmosphere is frigid. The descrip- 
tions cf Indian life, manners and sufferings are almost 
fascinating in their boreal intensity of expression. The 
illustrations are many and good, mostly from photo- 
graphs. 


(Harper 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE UNITED STATEs. 
Srom History A.D. 2060. By a Diplomat. 
nyson Neely.) 

This is one of the pieces of anticipated history which 
we owe tothe success of Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward’’ and a few other publications of that nature. It 
is rather too heavy for long flight, and is very much 
exaggerated in its descriptions of social facts and con- 
ditions. .The author is the victim of the very common 
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Tue History oF THE LOWELL INSTITUTE. By Harri- 
ette Knight Smith, (Lamson, Wolffe & Company, 
Boston, New York andLondon. $1.00.) 

It is strange that the history of such a potent element 
in our popular educational system as the Lowell Insti- 
tute has not been written before. Miss Smith’s volume 
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experience of people who are dealing with confused situa- 
tions; he does not appreciate the dominant facts. He 
describes the demoralizing agencies with a force and 
accuracy which makes his book worth reading; but he 
has no adequite faith in the social power of right- 
eousness, and calls out that all is lost when his cry 
should be *‘ Once more unto the breach.’’ His econom- 
ic and sociological faith differs from Bellamy’s in being 
sound; but he commits too much to the operation of 
economic forces, and does not appreciate the recupera- 
tive recoil of the moral elements in social life. He 
seems to be insensible to the basis of morality in the 
divine order of the world, and remains without hope, 
because he is without God. 


THE PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY IN THE ANCIENT 
Worip. A Studyin the History of Moral Develop- 
ment. By R. M. Wenley, Sc.D. (Edin.), D. Phil. 
(Glas.), Professor in the University of Michigan. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 cents.) 

The problem how to compress much into the least 
possible space without loss of vitality or interest has 
the happiest solution in this sma:l volume. It was pre- 
pared for the Church of Scotland ‘‘ Guild Series,’’ and 
it is difficult to see how to improve it. The main points 
brought under review are: Socrates as a missionary of 
the human spirit, Greek self-criticism, salvation by 
wisdom, the mission of the Jews, the advent of the Sa- 
vior, the preparation of the world, the preparation of 
the Spirit. The tone of the book is broad and consider- 
ate, but it is free from laxity or indifference. 


A FRENCH VOLUNTEER OF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
Translated by Robert B. Douglas. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 

This is a translation of the Chevalier de Pontgibaud’s 
autobiographical work ‘‘ Mémoires du Compte de M——’ 
(Compte de Moré), and its chief interest lies in its rela- 
tion to American history in the time of the Revolution. 
The Chevalier Pontgibaud was a Frenchman who came 
to this country and volunteered to fight for it at the 
time when Washington most needed help. His narra- 
tive is valuable as well as interesting. It was one of 
the books that Honoré de Balzac issued from his press 
when he began his short career as a printer. The 
present translation seems to be carefully done, and the 
book is beautifully printed and made up. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. Pa- 
pers of the English Club of Sewanee. Edited by its 
President, the Rev. Greenough White, A.M., B.D., 
etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 

On the cool, dry, breezy top of Mont Eagle, in Ten- 
nessee, a coterie of charming people is devoted to let- 
ters, and particularly English letters. The essays in 
this volume show forth the studies done inthe club, 
cafled the ‘‘ English Club of Sewanee,’ and it has a 
smack of the University of the South, which is not the 
least of its attractions. The essays all relate more or 
less to Matthew Arnold. They are pleasant and profit- 
able to read. 


THE EUGENE FIELD THATI KNEW. By Francis Wilson. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

Eugene Field was a man who captivated his fellows 
with admirable ease. His personal qualities did much 
for his writings. People who loved Field unconsciously 
boosted his books. But his books are charming, and 
have won for themselves an audience by no means 
small. The present volume is clearly a tribute of ten- 
der regard to his memory, and as such it disarms criti- 
cism. There is not much in it of general public inter- 
est; the friends of Field, the pleasant company who 
eagerly look for everything written by him or about 
him, will be sure to buy it and treasure it; and with this 
company we are in close sympathy. 


It is almost refreshing to discover under the title, 
A MANUAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE, dy Jessie A. Fowler (New 
York, Fowler & Wells Co.), a return to the old-fash- 
ioned phrenology. Teachers and parents who wish to 
know the significance of the ‘‘ bumps’’ on the heads of 
their pupils and offspring will find the whole art given 
here, and very attractively illustrated by the portraits 
of many young people. The chief difficulty with such 
bright-looking children must be to determine which of 
their many good qualities amount to such excel- 
lences as to show on the cranium. THE SOcIAL 
MIND AND EpucaTion, by George Edgar Vincent (New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1897), is an essay in the line 
of that social philosophy which sees in the development 
of society the growth of a psychic organism in which 
alone individuals find self-realization. We cannot take 
space to explain the relations whick Professor Vincent 
seeks to establish between education and this develop- 
ment, and must confine ourselves to calling the atten- 
tion ot those interested in sociology to this book. 
Equally brief must be our mention of THE SocIAL Pros- 


LEM, by J. H. W. Stuckenberg. (York, Penn.: Social 
Problem Publishing Company. 1897.) The author dis- 
courses at great length and with much detajl on many 
sy mptoms of malaise in the body politic, and denounces 
rich people in a somewhat hysterical manner. He is a 
Socialist of the half-way school, and would be glad to 
stop movements which he favors at such points as he 
regards proper. Such movements, however, have a 
way of going on without regard tocries of ‘‘ whoa! 
softly ’’ by those who initiate them. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. By 
Richard Le Gallienne. (New York: John 
Lane. $1.50.) Thisis French romance 
watered to the thinnest consistency at 
the latest English style of village pump. 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has talent, he 
knows the newest tricks of phrase-ma- 
king, and he has noscruples of conscience 
when it comes to the pinch of making a 
senation of his own peculiar lackadaisi- 
calsort. Inthe present story, which is 
a very shadowy thing, he runs the gamut 
of silly sentimentality, turning aside in 
one place to dally with a disgusting in- 
trigue against: purity, and ending in a 
grotesquely unreal double suicide. All 
through the little book his style is like 
treacle made out of slightly soured sap— 
faintly sweet, obscurely off flavor. He 
writes as if trying to be interestingly and 
modestly indecent. Upon the whole the 
result is a well-written piece of precious 
and yellowish insipidity, which,altho im- 
moral to the last degree, is too weak to 
do any harm. The publishers have lav- 
ished good paper and print to make the 
book beautiful. 


COFFEE AND INDIA-RUBBER CULTURE IN 
Mexico. By Matias Romero. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.) This volume is 
a new treatise on coffee and india-rubber 
culture in Mexico, published in one vol- 
ume, with the author’s preceding ‘‘ Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Notes on Mexi- 
co,’’ which has been recently noticed in 
our columns. It is part of the great 
service the author, who has long resided 
in Washington as the Minister of our 
neighboring Republic of Mexico, has been 
doing his own people and ours in making 
them better acquainted with each other. 
The ‘‘Notes”’ have been fully noticed 
before. The additional chapters, which 
form the new feature of the present vol- 
ume, grew out of the author’s practical 
acquaintance with the subject in Mexico, 
which was wide enough, sufficiently pro- 
longed, and careful to entitle him to re- 
spectful attention. Sefior Romero is a 
man who brings facts to support his as- 
sertions, and the tables he has compiled 
in this volume tell the story in the clear- 
est and most trustworthy manner. 


How To NAME THE Birps. By H. E£. 
Parkhurst. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) This is such a simple and sensi- 
ble attempt to provide any one who will 
get it an introduction tothe birds of our 
latitudes as to inspire us with more than 
usual interest in it. As to scope, it isa 
** pocket-guide to all the land birds, and 
to the principal water-fowl normally 
found in the New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for 
the use of field ornithologists.’”’ It con- 
tains no drawing of the species either in 
their natural colors, orin black and white. 
The author’s plan is to guide the student 
in identifying his specimens by verbal 
descriptions only. These descriptions 
are very accurately given as to form, 
size and color. In general they will, 
with care and repeated observation, en- 
able the student to name the species. 
The advantage of the book is its conve- 
nience, tho we apprehend that no verbal 
description will ever quite take the place 
of colored plates. 


THE DurKet Sperret. By Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott. (Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25.) Miss Murtree has a claim on the 
Cumberland Mountains of a nature and 
an extent that make it all but exclusive, 
and yet Mrs. Elliott goes fowling in that 
preserve without the least show of tres- 
pass or poaching. There is not the 
smallest room for saying that Zhe Dur- 
ket Sperret is like anything Miss Murfree 
has written; but it does suggest the 
Chilhowee romances. As a story The 
Durket Sperret is decidedly above the 
common. Its descriptive pages are good, 
its sketches of mountain life and the 
character of the mountain girl chosen for 
heroine are excellent, as are also the 
glimpses of the college coterie at Suwa- 
nee on the mountain-top. In the end, 
however, the dramatic energy flags, and 
the outcome of the story seems unauthen- 
tic and unnecessary—a feeble compro- 
mise between tragedy and comedy. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


TALES OF THE HOME FOLKS IN PEACE 
AND War. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) The 
genial and clever author of the ‘‘ Urcle 
Remus” stories here gives us a welcome 
package of tales and sketches of South- 
ern life in peace and war. The pieces, 
twelve in number, run a considerable 
length of varying excellence, and exhibit 
to good advantage some of Mr. Harris’s 
most delightful peculiarities of humor 
and pathos. Young people will be im- 
mensely interested; it is a book for boys 
and girls of any age between twelve and 
eighty-five. War adventures, domestic 
romance, laughable situations, the char- 
acteristic humors of black and white are 
presented with fine vigor and faithful- 
ness; and through it all runs an under- 
current of wholesome and touching ten- 
derness. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated. 


BELEAGUERED: A Story of the Uplands of 
Baden in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Herman T. Koerner. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) We do not know Mr. 
Koerner; ifthis is his first book, andif he 
is young, the work calls for unstinted 
admiration. It is sturdily and forcibly 
written, and its hold upon the reader is 
remarkable. It is an historical romance 
of Germany twocenturies ago, with its 
color drawn from war and the stirring 
incidents of great political tumult. As 
literature the story cannot be set up for 
a model; the stvle might be pruned to ex- 
cellent advantage; but it moves, it has 
life, and even its melodramatic spurts are 
attractively brilliant. We do not recog- 
nize a practiced hand in the composition, 
it is amateur work; but it has a most 
creditable amount of promise init. The 
twelve full-page illustrations by the au- 
thor are striking. 


VicToR SERENUS. A Story of the Paul- 
ine Era. By Henry Wood. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50.) Like all of this au- 
thor’s books, Victor Serenus is written on 
a high plane of purpose, and with the 
dignity that belongs to serious thinking 
and conscientious endeavor. Itis astory 
of the Pauline era, and the Apostle of 
Christ is set over against Nero with pow- 
erful eftect. The story flows limpidly, 
style and substance agreeing, as water 
and light agree, with ever-varying reflec- 
tions of brilliance. It is not astory over- 
burdened with moral and religious didac- 
tics; but it does sketch the luminous re- 
ligious life of the time in a way to’project 
it boldly and attractively. The charac- 
ter of Saulus is portrayed with a pen in- 
tensely charged, and the author’s love of 
his subject is contagious. We recom- 
mend the book to Christian readers. 


BEHIND THE PARDAH. The Story of C. 
E. Z. M.S. Work in India. By Irene H. 
Barnes. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) Miss Barnes has written 
an unusually interesting and instructive 
book. Herself connected with the C. E. 
Z. M. S. (which, being interpreted, is the 
Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society) speaks from personal observa- 
tion, and the picture she draws of the con- 
dition of women in India is very vivid. 
There is much of individual experience, 
both that of the author and that of cther 
workers, told in pleasant conversational 
style. There is enough of description of 
the country, its religions, languages, etc., 
to give substantial character to the book 


but not enough to make it heavy. It is 
a book well worth reading. 
THE GENERAL MANAGER’S STORY. O/dd- 


time Reminscences of Railroading in the 
United States. By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 
(The Macn.illanCo. $1.50.) An intense- 
ly interesting piece of fiction which in 
reality is life itself. The author tells the 
story of a railroad man’s experiences 
from boyhood to middle life. It is to all 
intents and purposes an autobiography. 
We have never read a more captivating 
piece of realism. All of the roughness, 
vigor, directness and honest hardihood 
of character belonging tothe men who 
do railroad work come out in strong lines, 
along with a fair share of the brutality 
and recklessness so often a part of that 
character, 





PRINCETON—OLD AND New. Recollec- 
tions of Undergraduate Life. By James 
W. Alexander, A.M. Tilustrated by W. 
R. Leigh. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) Mr. Alexander has made this a 
very readable book, well charged with 
the chit-chat,the light adventure, and the 
harmless nonsense which count for so 
much in undergraduate college life. It 
contains some light history, a good deal 
of entertaining reminisence, not a bit of 
dry-as-dust exposition, and is altogether 
a bright, sparkling and entertaining ver- 
sion of the four years of a young man’s 
life, in which he gets more fun out of 
hard work than he will ever have again. 


THE SECRET OF THE CANON. By Rev. 
Adam Stump, M.A. (Philadelphia: Lu- 
theran Publication Society. $1.25.) The 
following extract from the author’s pref- 
ace is excellently descriptive of this in- 
teresting story of home mission life: 

‘This book is an effort to describe the 
genesis and evolution of a mission congre- 
gation on the Western frontier. The author 
has made no attempt to write a novel. Nor 
does he want this product of his pen to be, 
in any sense, regarded as a pure work of 
fiction. It simply is a compilation of facts 
in the form of a narrative.” 

There is a good deal of frontier experi- 
ence plainly presented, and mission life 
is described with rugged force. 


THE CROOK oF THE BouGH. By Ménie 
Muriel Dowie. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) Unflagging enthusiasm marks the 
style of this engaging story of England 
and the far East. The author was full of 
her subject, and her subject never fails to 
furnish attraction. There is, to be sure, a 
copious shower of French phrases,and the 
foreign characters, especially the Turks, 
seem almost overdrawn attimes. This is 
compensated for in full by the lively rip- 
ple of the story’s flow and the charming 
descriptive passages with which the dra- 
matic parts arejoined. It is nota great 
novel, but it is a thoroughly entertaining 
one told with exceptional cleverness. 


PENELOPE’s PRoGREss. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
The explanatory appendage to the title 
of this book is to the effect that it con- 
tains ‘‘extracts from the commonplace 
book of Penelope Hamilton’’ and that 
these extracts ‘‘ relate to her experiences 
in Scotland.”’ It is a lively story from 
beginning to end, and its gay Scotch 
plaid covers suitit admirably. Those who 
have read ‘‘ Penelope’s English Experi- 
ence’ will feel in advance what these 
northern adventures are like. Scotland 
is gone over with a lightly tripping foot, 
and a slender and tender romance runs 
apace. 


A DUEL WITH DESTINY, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Edith Townsend Everett. 
(Philadelphia: Drexel Biddle.) Here are 
nine stories over which the critic pauses 
contemplatively. They are crude, sin- 
gularly crude, and also singularly touch- 
ed with freshness. Is the author a 
‘*young person’’? If she is, it makes a 
difference. Twoor three of the stories 
are sufficiently original to leave a haunt- 
ing impression; but as literature they all 
need the severe revision of an artist’s 
hand. The illustration which serves as 
frontispiece to the volume is an offense 
unpardonable. 


Ray’s Recruit. By Captain Charles 
King. (J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 cents.) 
It is, perhaps, sufficient to say that this 
is one of Captain King’s stories. Like 
all the rest, it is written for a certain 
audience, presumably quite uncritical and 
very easy to please. Of course it is an 
army story and brimming with the spirit 
of army life, both social and militant. Its 
incidents are sharply sketched, the ad- 
ventures come in just at the right places, 
and in the end all is lovely. None of 
Captain King’s numerous garrison and 
camp stories exceeds this in the sort of 
interest dear tothe Captain’s audience. 


THE PEACEMAKERS. By John Strange 
Winter. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 
The oddity of this story is a matter of 
effort obviously strained. It is a picture 
in which the drawing is askew and the 
coloring forced. The interest, however 
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does not flag. Something sprightly 
comes to the surface on every page, and 
the pathos toward the end is almost 
poignant. A large class of readers will 
find plenty of amusement in 7he Peace- 
makers,and it may seem quite real to 
some. Upon the critic it makes a very 
small impression; he reads it with a 
sense of its extreme artificiality. 


A SON OF THE REVOLUTION. By Elbridge 
S. Brooks. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.50.) Mr. Brooks knows how to catch 
and hold the attention of boys and girls. 
In this story of Aaron Burr’s conspiracy 
he is very happy, choosing scenes and 
incidents of picturesque American his- 
tory and weaving them into a patriotic 
and stirringly romantic narrative. The 
young hero is a fine character strongly 
presented, and from first page to last the 
interest is lively. We heartily recom- 
mend the book to our young readers as 
one sure to please and instruct them. 


FLOWER Favorites: THEIR LEGENDS, 
SYMBOLISM AND SIGNIFICANCE. Ay Lizzie 
Deas. (London: George Allen. 3s. 6d.: 
This is a very interesting and valuable 
little book to students and lovers of 
flower-lore. The author has studied her 
.Subject carefully and thoroughly. 
nearly fifty chapters she treats of as 
many favorite flowers (English mostly), 
and brings to each an easy command of 
literature, legend and science. Ina nar- 
rower field it does for its subject what 
Friend so ably did in his ‘‘ Flowers and 
Flower-Lore.”’ 


In 


HIsTorY OF FRIEDRICH II OF PRUSSIA 
CALLED FRIEDRICH THE GREAT. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. In Eight Volumes. 
Vol. VI. $1.25.) This is the sixth of 
the eight volumes imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons which are to complete 
the History of Frederick the Great inthe 
‘‘Centenary Edition’ of the works of 
Thomas Carlyle. The edition, as we 
have advised readers before, is to be 
complete in thirty crown octavo volumes 
well-printed and manufactured, and sold 
at the low price of $1.25 per volume. 


EARLY MACKINAC, ‘* Zhe Fairy Island.” 
A Sketch. By Meade C. Williams. (Bus- 
chart Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 50cents.) 
The first edition of this ‘‘ Sketch’ was 
duly noticed in ourcolumns. It proved 
so popular that this second edition has 
been brought out. The story loses none 
of its romantic charm by being repeated. 
Miss Williams’s ‘Sketch’ will interest 
antiquarian and historical students, and 
be invaluable for tourists and summer 
residents. It draws aside the curtain on 
a romantic and truly charming scene. 


THE M. M. C. A Story of the Great 
Rockies. By Charlotte M. Vaile. (Boston) 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $125.) Some novel 
features in plot and treatment give this 
story a claim to attention. The telling 
lends a frank air tothe pages, and life in 
a mining region is thoroughly well real- 
ized. One or two of the characters are 
depicted with strong effect; for examples 
‘*Old Hopeful” and the young school- 
teacher. The six full-page illustrations 
are by Sears Gallagher. 


PLain Livinc. By Rolf Bolderwood. 
(Macmillan Co. $1.75.) This is a thor- 
ough-going romance, and of course has 
its scene in ‘‘ The Bush,’’ Like other 
stories by this author it is fascinating in 
its own way; but it is no great piece of 
fiction, simply a readable and right en- 
joyable one, a trifle long drawn out. 
When its perusal has been ended the 
reader is apt to yawn idly and smile re} 
flectively back over a very pleasant mis- 
spent half-day. 


PRIScILLA’s Love Story. Sy Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. (Chicago: Herbert S. 
Stone & Co.) A pretty little book in both 
matter and make-up; a story of pure 
love, marriage, separation and reconcil- 
iation. Mrs. Spofford always writes 
well, always with a fine flow of sentiment, 
and always puts into her stories some- 
thing to distinguish them. The present 
work is no more than a short story made 
into a booklet. The publishers have 
done their full share to make it a pleasure 
to the eye. 
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Spun YARN. Sea Stories. By Morgan 
Robertson. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
This bundle of yarns, spun by a sailor, 
will be cordially welcomed by readers 
who like tales of curious adventure and 
of deeds not in the ordinary heroic rep- 
ertory. Two or three of the stories are 
not only well told but exceedingly well 
imagined. The author relishes a full- 
grown horror and serves it to his readers 
with enthusiasm. 


HER LApDYsHIP’s ELEPHANT. By David 
Dwight Wells, (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25.) For summer reading this 
breezy story is right well made up. Itis 
not long, not tedious, not serious; but it 
is sufficiently weighted with lightness, if 
we may use the expression, and it is just 
preposterous enough to excuse a grin. A 
love story with an elephant shambling 
through it might be tragic, but this one 
is not far from comic. 


Hero-Cuums. By Will Allen Drom- 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 50 
cents.) Young people will find pleasant 
reading in this story of the love of an 
old man andachild. It is a sentimental 
appeal pretty heavily charged with ad- 
jectives; but the effect is wholesome. 
Young folks like melodrama of this sort, 
and, taken in reasonable doses, it will do 
them good. 


An HUNDRED FOLD; or, Mrs. BEL- 
MONT’s Harvest. By Mrs.Susan M. Grif- 
fith. (Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication. $1.25.) Thisis a 
tory with a good moral purpose faith- 
fully worked out. It is a good book for 
young people to read. It will please 
them as a story and at the same time im- 
press upon them a sense of right doing 
and right living. 


goole. 


WoRD FOR WORD AND LETTER FOR LET- 
TER. A Biographical Romance. By A. fj. 
Drexel Biddle. (London: Gay & Bird.) 
We should describe this story as a ‘‘ dime 
dreadful,” of a harmless, unobjectiona- 
ble sort, done up in fairly good style, 
Assassination, general villainy, mysteri- 
ous and melodramatic expiations give 
plenty of lurid color. 


The bound volume of THE CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE for the 
six months ending April Ist, 1898, is now 
out. (Century Company. $3.00.) That it 
surpasses in wonder, interest or richness 
the volumes which preceded it we shall 
not venture to say. It does not lag a 
whit behind them. 





Literary Notes. 


THE Messrs. Scribners are about to 
ssue ‘‘ Dante’s Ten Heavens,” a stndy 
of the Paradiso, by Mr. Edmund G. Gard- 
ner of Cambridge and ‘‘The Golfing 
Pilgrim” by Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


....‘* The Shadows of the Trees, and 
Other Poems,” by Robert Burns Wilson, 
with illustrations by C. Grant La Farge, 
will be published in the autumn by R. H. 
Russell; also a special limited edition of 
250 copies. 


-Mr. Thomas Whittaker announces 
** The Conquered World, and Other Pa- 
pers,” by Robert F. Horton, and will pub- 
ish at once ‘‘ Faith and Doubt in the 
Poets of the Century,” by R. A. Arm- 
strong, of Liverpool. 


--McCiure’s, for June, is a special 
War number, containing an account, by 
General Lee, of his last experiences in 
Cuba, and General Miles’s impressions 
of present commanders and armies of 
Europe, besides war songs and pictures. 


..-Pot-Pourri is another of the small 
llustrated monthlies that came in, a few 
years since, in the wake of the Zhe Chap 
Book. It contains about a dozen pages 
filled with readable paragraphs, and is 
edited by Miss Lucy Elliot Keeler, Jour- 
nal Office, Fremont, O. 


.Two new books soon to be pub- 
ished by Little, Brown & Company are 
‘Modern Political Institutions,’’ by the 
Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, and the third 
volume of William Laird Clowes, ‘‘ His- 


tory of the Royal Navy,” covering the 
period from 1714-1802. 


....‘f Current History, Vol. 8, No. 1,” 
Edited by A. S. Johnson, has just been 
brought out by the New England Publish- 
ing Co. This issue, of course, considers 
the developments leading up to the crisis 
with Spain, including the submission of 
the report on the ‘‘ Maine”’ disaster. 


.. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., have in 
press and will soon issue ‘‘ Duruy’s Gen- 
eral History of the World’’ revised and 
continued to 1898, by Prof. E. A. Gros- 
venor, of Amherst. Another announce- 
ment from the same press is a new book 
by Mme. Sarah Grand, ‘‘The Modern 
Man and Maid.” 


..The latest literary venture is the 
Saturday Evening Post,Philadelphia,illus- 
trated, under the editorship of Mr. Wil- 
liam George Jordan, who, until he took 
this charge, was assistant editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Thenew publication 
will be an illustrated, literary, popular 
home journal. 


.-In Current Literature, for June, 
Colonel John Hay is the American poet 
selected for special review. The poems 
published in connection with Mr. F. M. 
Hopkins’s review are among his less 
known work, none being in dialect, and 
from the frontispiece one would credit 
Colonel Hay with, perhaps, forty years 
instead of sixty. 


..Robert Barr, the Scotch novelist 
having won a favorable verdict in lis 
libel suit against the New York Sum, has 
been visiting again some of the places 
used as background in his book, ‘‘In the 
Midst of Alarms.’’ Mr. Barr was, for 
some time before his return to Great 
Britain, on the editorial staff of the De- 
troit Free Press. Now he suggests that 
he may see something of the war before 
returning to England. 


..Among Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Company’s May announcements are, 
‘* The Art of Taxidermy,” by John Row- 
ley, chief of that department in the 
American Museum of Natural History; 
‘‘Outlines of the Earth’s History,” by 
Prof. N. S. Shaler; ‘‘ Familiar Life in 
Field and Forest,’’ by F. Schuyler Math- 
ews; ‘‘ News from the Birds,’’ by L. S. 
Keyser; ‘‘On the Farm,” by F. W. Par- 
ker and Nellie L. Helm; and ‘‘ Political 
Crime,’’ by Louis Proal, with an intro- 
duction by Prof. F. H. Giddings. 





Books of the Week. 


Vibration the Law of Life. B 
9x6, pp. 176. Denver, Col.: 
lishing Co 
The Chapel Hymnal. By Louis F. Benson. 8x: 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian _ of Pus. 
lication and Sabbath-School Work............. 
The Child Who Will Never Grow mae By K. 
Douglas King. 7 x4%4, pp. 215. _— York: 
John Lane. The Bodley Head.................. 
Le Roi Des Montagnes. Par Edmond “About. 
With Introduction and Notes. <A Themes 
Logie, Ph.D. 7x5, pp. 234. Bosto ig 
BN OY is one cascesnsvccncccedececsivacascnses 
Civil Church Law. Edited by Geo. eyecare Sapte, 
Ph.D., New Jersey. 9x534, pp. 49 
How to Name the Birds. By H. E. Postiente. 
6x4, PP. 115. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Soni 


W.H. Williams. 
he Temple Pub- 


senna and New. By James W. Alexan- 
der. illustrated by W. R. Leigh. ot PP. 109, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.. 


The Eugene Field Book. By Mary E. Burt and 
Mary B. Cable. With an Introduction py 
George W.Cable. 744x5, pp. 136. New Yor 
Charlies Scribner's SOMS..........ccccccccecceece 

The | Sacred Laws of the Aryas as Taught in the 

of A Gautama, Vasishtha 
and Baudnéyana. Translated by Georg Biih- 
ler. Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised. Part 1I. Vasishtha and 
Baudhayana. 84¢x5, pp. 360. New York: The 
Christian Literature Co..............cecceceeeee 

Charles Porterfield Krauth. By Adolph Spaeth. 
8x5}, pp. 425. New York: The Christian Lit- 
STi dsbktscctacesonnsecnauétsstennescesse 

Companion Classics. Arthur Henry Hallman. By 

m. Ewart _— 744x5, pp. 30. Boston: 
Perry, Mason & Co 

The Century gy yr Magazine. Vol. 
LV, November, 1897 . 1898. 94¢x7, pp. 
960. New York: The ¢ Courany Co 

Coffee and India-Rubber amy in Mexico. By 
Matias Romero. p.417. New York: 
G. P. Putnam s Bons. ..........cccccccescccccccce 

Wheat op ¥ Ear. By Alien. 7x5, pp. 318. New 
Yor . P. Putmam’s Sons...................5 

In ioc phy A Bowens of the Days of 
Queen Anne. By Julia C. R. Dorr. Illustrated 
Dee Merrill. Mx, pp. 372. Boston: 
Bits Gla NO OP Craw cc canon seconded vvscacscanescede 

A Hendtal of ag “F By_L. T. Meade. With il- 
lustrations. By Ida Lovering. +4, PP. 

16. New York: E.P. Dutton & Co.......... 





Navy Blue. A Sto ‘of Cadet Life in the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. By 
Willis Boyd — 8x5}4, pp. 341. New York: ‘* 
ey ee SEED SO aba tainncihnesddocchseucececses 1 
A Champion in the pied By Edith + Bar- 
nett. 734x5, pp. 365. Chicago: Herbert 8. 
SNM consuisnineshébichedhemtidhneneniuieses 
A Raveietianery Love-Story and the = Steeple 
of St. Chryso:tom’s. By La?ry A. A — 
654x434, pp. 255. Chicago: H. 8 Co.. 


oe Pleasant and Unpleasant in ay gv deacg 
By Bernard Shaw. The First Volume Contains 

the Three Unpleasant Plays and “< Second 
Contains the Four Pleasant Pla: 

581. Chicago: Herbert 8. Stone & Co.......... 


Pearce —— on By Richard Malcolm 





THE INDEPENDENT 


“EVERY PARENT or TEACHER 
SHOULD READ” 


The 
Meaning of Education 


And Other Essays and Addresses 











By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.00, 


By Albert Leonard, editor of the 
NICHOLAS Journal of Pedagogy, describes the 
MURRAY q sii Ne 
BUTLER, book as: ‘‘One of the ablest contr! 
Professor of butions to pedagogical literature yet 
Fhilosophy made in this country. It is a book 
PE nc which every teacher ought to read. It 
in Columbia 18 wonderfully stimulating and sug- 
University gestive.” 


The Development of 
the Child. 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.25 net. 


‘*Interesting and suggest- 














By ive."—The New York Tribune. 
ir. NATHAN 
- **A lucid, well-reasoned 
OPPENHEIM ana trustworvhy guide.”— Boston Sat. 
Attending Evening Gazette. 
Physician to = ** Te is difficult to restrain 
the Children’s one’s enthusiasm when speaking of 
Department, it."— The Outlook. 
Mt. Sinai **Dr. Oppenheim has given 
H tal us a work as suggestive and absorbing 
—_ as a novel.” — The Daily Picayune, 
Dispensary. New Orleans. 


The Study of Children 
And Their School Training. 











By FRANCIS WARNER. 


Cloth,12mo. $1.25. 
‘The book is indispensable 


By to the teacher's library and is full of 
FRANCIS information.” — The Child Study 
WARNER, = Monthiy. 

M.D.,F.R.C.P. 
Author of ‘* Singularly clear and exact 
“ The Growth in its expression and definite in its 
and Means of %eneralization; the first really sclen_ 
Training the tificmonographon child study that we 
Mental have in any language.’—Journal of 
Faculty.”’ Pedagogy. 


NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 
Fourth Edition now ready. 


The Pride of Jennico. 








By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


pee ‘Picturesque in literary 

style, rich in local color, rising at 

EGERTON times almost to tragic intenseness and 

CASTLE.  pristiing throughout with dramatic 

Cloth, interest—such is ‘The Pride of 
$1.50. Jennico,.”’ °— The Record, Phila. 


A Missouri Nature Story. 
At You All’s House 


By JAMEs NEWTON BASKETT. 








**T have been reading in the 


By JAMES book with great pleasure. It is a fresh 
NEWTON and vivid presentation of a new side 
BASKETT. ©f our American rural life, he qual- 
loth ity of truthfulness, which is a much 
— more valuable quality than artificial 
$1.5 0. realism, {is strongly marked in the 


book.—By Henry Van Pykk, author 
of “ Little Rivers,” etc. 


The Forest Lovers 


By Maurice HEWLETT. 








By ‘**A series of adventures as 

MAURICE: Tiginal as they are romantic. ‘ The 

HEWLETT. Forest Lovers’ is a piece of an- 

cient arras, a thing mysteriously 

Cloth, beautiful, a book that is real and at 

12mo. the same time radiant with poetry and 
$1.50 art.”—New York Tribune. 
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Political Crime. 


By Louis ProAL. With an Introduction 
by Prof. F. H. Giddings, of Columbia 
University. A new volume in the 
Criminology Series, edited by W. 
Douglas Morrison. t12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Professor Giddings’s important introduction is de- 

voted to political criminology as it has been illustrated 

in the United States. As to M. Proal’s learned and sug 

gestive work the London Spectator says: ‘‘ At times the 
author's numerous illustrations, taken from various 
countries and ages, show that the difficulty of main- 
taining absolute por in public affairs equals that 
of the rich man in his efforts to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. But, on the other hand, his ultimate conclu- 
sion is that, as the art of gov erning is one of the most 


noble, 30 the actuai exercise of the art is compatible 
with the loftiest standard of integrity.” 


Materfamilias. 


By ApA CAMBRIDGE, author of ‘‘ Fidelis,” 
‘“A Marriage Ceremony,” ‘‘ The 
Three Miss Kings,”’ ‘‘ My Guardian,”’ 
etc. No. 242, Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The author's ability to interest her readers and to en- 

fe fhisattrnctive story of social and domestic life, Her 


intimate acquaintance with antipodean scenes and 
happenings is shown in her adroit use of local color. 


Appletons’ Guide-Book to 
Alaska. 


By Miss E. R. ScrpMorE. Revised edi- 
tion, including an account of the 
Klondike. Flexible cloth, with Maps 
and Illustrations, $1.00. 

“Crowded with statistical, historical, ethnological , 

and purely itinerary information, and so handy in form 

that it can be heartily recommended to all intending 


travelers to this great and noble Territory.”—7Zhe 
Critic. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they 
will be sent by maul, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





A NEW STRONG BOOK. 


THE TWENTIETH. 
CENTURY CITY 


By Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
Author of “Our CountTRY” and “THE NEw ERa.” 
16mo, paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c. 


With the same fascinating presentation of facts and 
made Pd Country” one of the great 





be applied fully to the great 
probleme of modern society, and tg a ap thn appeal 
for action. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


For sale by all Booksellers, 


HALCYON DAYS 


In Norway, France and the Dolomites, By Wm. BE 
NETT ENT, author of ‘*‘ Gypsying Be — the Sea”: 
“ Across the Country of the Little Kir 

15 illustrations. 350 pp. $1.50. 


SANDY SCOTT’S BIBLE CLASS 


Cloth, 0c. Sent to any address upon receipt of price 
in stamps or otherwise, by the publishers. 








BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d St., N.Y 


HUR 
30 MAQAZIA INES 
DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS 


By PASTORS of 
LIVE CHURCHES 


I in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. 

Good reading for the home. 
Send 10c.in stamps for copies 
of three different magazines, 
a) 6Or $1 for the whole list of 30 
hi yg 

f An Ad, et of Peculiar 


CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
200 Se. 10th St.,Phila., Pa. 











-e CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 each). 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 ‘Broadway (40th St.), New York. 











USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 





66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sample Book Free, Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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The Spaniard in History. By James C. Fernald. 
» pp. 144. NewjYork: Funk & Wagnalls 9075 
nade 





Bante of Omar Khayydm. Translated into 
English Verse. By Edward Fitzgerald. 56x 


44, pp. 113. San Francisco: William Doxey... 0 50 








A Great Reduction in Price 


Bishop Ellicott's Commentary 


For English Readers 


Old Testament, 5 vols). New Testament, 3 
vols, 


8 vols. in box, former price, $48—now only $12. 
(Sold only in sets of 8 volumes.) 


’ The Notes will be found to embody virtually a 
Revised translation, all difficult and doubtful Re 
sages being fully d an or 
Teachers and Bible Students this Commentary 
will be indispensable, and the price at whichit is 
now issued places it within easy reach of all. 


“No Commentary designed ‘for English readers’ 
comes anywhere near it, whether for spiritual insight 
and suggestiveness, or exact scholarship, or wide 
erudition, or resolute handling of difficulties, or that 
fearless freedom of interpretation which springs from 
an absolute — inthe sanctity and power of 
truth.”—Eapositor. 





‘*4A Most Timely Book.” 


NAVY BLUE: 


A Story of Cadet Life in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


Large 12mo. 352 pages. Illustrated, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


Besides the eee full information is given as to 
the requirements for entering the Naval Academy, 
and details of the life of the Student through the 
four years’ course. 


Sent express paid on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street,- - New York. 





When calling, please ask for 


MR. GRANT 


Whenever you need a book, address 
Mr. Grant 


BOOKS 
AT 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


Call and mention this advertisement and 
Special Prices will be given on all selections. 


Before buying books write for quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
1o-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


BOOKS 


23 West 42d Street, New York 
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STRATHMORE 





Deckle Bdge Writing Paper 


An elegant high-grade correspondence paper, 
antique in appearance, perfect in writing quality 
} and with a delicate surface making it the most 
fashionable and unique writing paper ever made. 
It is called DeEcKLE EDGE because of its 
beautiful feathery edge. It is put up ina man- 
ner in keeping with its high character. 
Sold by all leading Stationers in U.S. and Canada 
Send us 40c. in stamps, and we will mail you 
12 samples ¢hat you can use, of envelopes and 
paper, showing the different colors, finishes and 
sizes, and we will also tell you where you can 
purchase it in your city. 
Ask for Strathmore Deckle Edge 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass. 








APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


JUNE, 1898. 


The Philesophy of Manual Training. C. 
HANFORD HENDERSON. 


The first of an important series of papers on the gen 
eral ideals of education, studied especially in their re- 
lation to manual training. 


A Cruise amoug Haida and Tlingit Vil- 
lages. GrorGeE A. Dorsxry. (Illustrated.) 


A well-illustrated account of a visit to some of the 
rapidly disappearing Indian tribes of southern Alaska. 


The Physiology of Strength and Endurance. 
WILLIAM LEE Howarp. 

Shows the especial importance of a knowledge of the 
laws of physiole ogy to all persons who in any way tax 
their bodies—professional athletes, bicycle riders, etc.— 
and points out the great danger arising from the lack of 
oaeer understa nding of the limits of strength and en- 

uranc 


The Secretof Atavism. Fer.rx L. OswaLp. 


An interesting swdy of that curious tendency known 
asatavism, which frequently leads to such strange and 
unaccountable reversions in the human family. 


Veracity. Prof. WiLL1Am H. Hupson. 


Points out the necessity for strict truthfulness to 
one’s own conscience, and calis attention to some of 
the evils brought about by the absence of this habit. 


The Serpentlike Sea Saurians. Witii1amM H, 
BaLLov. (Illustrated.) 

An interesting account of the probable inhabitants 

of the Cretaceous seas, withrestorations of some of the 


more curious forms based on the latest work of the 
paleontologists. 


Peace as a Factor in Social and Political 
Reform. FRANKLIN SMITH. 
A paRessohtens study of the advance of the human 


race, as affected by war and peace. Points out the fal- 
lacy ‘of the theory that war is beneficial to civilization. 

Other articles: Literature of the African Negroes; 
Scientific Instruction in Girls’ Schools; Aspects of Na- 
ture in the African Sahara, II; The Roman Highways; 
and Sketch of Andrew C. Ramsay (with Portrait). 


Editor's pate Scientific Literature ; Fragments of 
Science ; Not 


50 cents a number; 5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COFIPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YoRK. 
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FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY 





REV. DR. HENRY C. McCOOK’S 


SCOTCH-IRISH ROMANCE 


THE LATIMERS 


A Tale of the Western Insurrection of 1794 


A faithful picture of the Life of the Pioneer Founders of Western Pennsylvania and the Border States of 
the 18th Century. 


HISTORICAL. HUMOROUS. PATHETIC. 


His handling of the entire insurrection, with its 
crowded pmo of excited events, evinces an 
almost epic grasp.— Philadelphia Record, 


no eloquent and delightful.—Philadelphia 


Should take honorable rank among the literature 
of America.— Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 

A work of permanent value, of absorbing interest, 
and of real power. We have read it through, and 
found no vodding, no dulness, no sham, no senti- 
mentalism, no falsehood. It is sound to the core ; 


GRAPHIC. ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING 


Price, $1.50 


healthful as were the strong and rugged forefathers 
themselves. As a State paper this book merits 
much. It isa most important contribution to the 
Constitutional history of the United States.— New 
York Evangelist, Henry M. Field, Editor. 


One of the great books of the year, and full of in- 
terest to all patriots.—San Francisco Occident. 


The whole tale throbs with life and realism. The 
presswork and bookcraft leave nothing to be de- 
sired.—Living Church, Chicago. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


: 
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: 1! 2mo, Cloth. 
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103 South Fifteenth Peron 
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‘* The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery isa guarantee of excellence.” 





from us for you. 


Every person of refined taste uses the greatest care in selecting 
. correspondence papers. 


The Whiting Paper Company 
make the finest papers for society use. Their papers are unequal- 


ed for purity of stock and easy writing properties. Every dealer in 
fine stationery carries these goods in stock, or can obtain them 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 


NEW YORK 


-PHILADELPHIA 





SEND NAME FOR CATALOGUE OF 


WHIDDEN’S (£specially 
Natural History) BOOKS 


JUST READY. 
Guide to the Lichens. 


By Dr. ALBERT SCHNEIDER. 
plates. 12mo, cloth, net $2.50. 


Moths and _ Butterflies of the 


United States; 
East of the Rocky Mountains, 


A new work byS. F. Denton. With many plain and 
perfect-colored plates by the author. Ju y AS Na- 
TURE SHOWS THEM. Sections I, II andIII now 
ready. Complete in 8 sections. 8v0. Each, net. $5.00. 


Knobel’s Guides in Natural History 
Eight Issues Now Ready. 

TREES, FERNS, BUTTERFLIES, BEETLES, 
MOTHS, FISHES, REPTILES, FLIES. 
Oblong, 12mo, paper, each 50 cts. 

A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


In Portia’s Gardens. 


By WM. SLOANE KENNEDY. With peunetions 
from Nature. 12mo cloth, gilt top, $1.5 


Books on all Subjects of Pesedad History. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston. 


OX OC 0 A eraerwnrncrias 
pe ue BOOK. 6 


With 11 full-page 








t armies, navies, 


Pages, written since the Maine Disas- 


Cons a ae and relations with Foreicn Nations. = 
loin gaan once illustrations. 


—_ 







'o cent stamps to pay pustag: 


= = freight paid. nn van ate 
we 
EDUCATIONAL UNION, 324 Dearborn Bt., CHICAGO. 








EDUCATION, 


OSTON, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


LAW SCHOOL. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. 5ist year. Both sexes. 
A well-endowed be oy School of high grade under 
religious control tes. Send for catalogue. 
Rey. JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestnut Hill, Philadel phia, Pa. Elevenmiles 
North of the Cit Hall. Catalogues on application. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head-master. 














Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the Presbyte- 
rian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Latin and 
General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Mining Engi- 
neering and Chemical Courses, 

For Catalogues, etc., address The Registrar. 








Lake Champlain Pantone for rae, at Mal- 
lett’s Bay, Vermont, furnishes an almost 
ideal outing under favoring conditions. 


An attractive, illustrated pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Camp Life,’’ will be mailed to all 
interested. Write 

JOHN G. MacVICAR, M.A., 


Head Master Montclair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 
Five hundred students. Forty instructors 


64 page circular. Sent free on application to 
WM. A.MOWRY, Hyd e Park, Mass. 


MRS. MEAD'S SCHOOL. 


Girls and Young Lad 
Certinente’ ain to best colleges . — elective 
courses, Superior library, lepoceseny, delightful home. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin., “‘ Hillside,”” Norwalk, Conn. 


Western University of Pennsylvania 


The Oldest, Largest and most thoroughly 
equipped institution of learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the best place 
in which to study Engineering. 

FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


W.J.HOLLAND,LL.D.,Chancellor,Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

64th year begins Sept. 14, 98. Best home influences. 
Advanced courses for high- school graduates and others 
not wishing full college course; also college prepara- 
tory and special—literary, selentific, classical. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Careful physical training, 
gymnasium, bowans alley, outdoor sports, extensive 
grounds. Beautifully and healthfully situated % 

miles from Boston. : - eet and er snares the 
president, AMUEL V. COLE, A. 

















” 


Norton. | Mass, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; 
gymnasium, etc. ' New athletic field with 4% mile 
track. ha Sept. 8th, 1898. JoszEpu H. SawYER, M.A., 
Principa Easthampton, Mass. 








Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester Mass. 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 194-Page yon ee showing appointments 
secured by graduates, mailed enses low. 31st 
year. J.K. ARSHA {. Re Registrar, 





(731) 
Financial. 
Fresh Need for Sound Currency. 


MANY problems and responsibilities 
are presented to the people of this 
country as a consequence of the war we 
are embarked on with Spain. The 
future fate of Cuba, the disposition of 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands, 
the annexation of Hawaii—each of these 
is a great political question that touches 
upon the one broad proposition as to 
the international policy that shall be 
pursued hereafter by the United States. 
Even before these questions can be set- 
tled in peaceful negotiation after the ter- 
mination of hostilities, we may be 
forced by an increase in complications 
to choose whether we shall ally our- 
selves with Great Britain in forma! op- 
position to acombination of Latin and 
and Slavic interests. The building of 
the Nicaraguan Canal by this Govern- 
ment—the maintenance of a larger 
standing army and navy—here also 
are other matters related to the princi- 
pal problem. On the way we decide 
these points must rest many problems 
of taxation and finance. We are con- 
fronted with great possibilities of eco- 
nomic changes involved in the political 
and moral experiments that may be 
forced upon us by the march of des- 
tiny. : 

Will the people—will Congress, their 
representatives—rise to the occasion? 
Encouragement may hardly be said to 
be afforded by the display now going 
on in the Senate of the life still pre- 
served in theories and policies of finan- 
cial administration which the experi- 
ence of the world has demonstrated to 
be harmful to business stability and 
prosperity. A faction in the Federal 
Legislature is seeking to create a form 
of currency, through the coinage of a 
fictitious seigniorage on silver and the 
issue of forced legal-tender paper 
money, which will inevitably tend to 
expel gold again from the country. It 
is urging measures of taxation which, 
in one form, purposes to punish thrift 
and industry and multiply the obstacles 
to smooth, safe and elastic banking, 
and in another to establish a disc rimi- 
nation between the integrity of property 
in earnings enjoyed by an individual 
and in those received by numbers of in- 
dividuals associated together under the 
law in corporate organizations. If 
these legislators were to have their way, 
the nation would enter upon its new 
duties and obligations, with its finan- 
cial means for meeting them undoubt- 
edly impaired. 

In view of the possibilities lying be- 
fore the United States, there never was 
a time when it was more vitally neces- 
sary to have a sound currency system, 
So far we have conducted the war with 
the advantage of dealing with civilized 
nations and among ourselves on the 
gold standard basis, while our oppo- 
nent, Spain, is floundering toward 
bankruptcy amid the distress of the 
poor caused by the rising prices result- 
ing froma depreciating currency. But, 
after all, let us ask in candor, upon 
what does our financial safety rest? Is 
it not merely the adventitious advantage 
we possess this year in our favorable 
international trade balance? The out- 
side world owes us more for goods 
than we owe it, and it must pay us the 
difference in gold. If circumstances 
should change and this country be 
called upon to pay out a balance in 
gold, might not the drain again bring 
back the currency uncertainties and 
distrust which wrought such disaster 
in 1893 and several subsequent years ? 

There are examples around us of the 
derangement to a country’s financial 
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system which may be brought about by 
economic or natural changes. For the 
last few years the finances of Brazil 
have been disordered because of the 
existence of an adverse exchange mar- 
ket. The plight of the Republic has 
been largely due to the shrinkage in 
value of its great staple of export— 
coffee. Only a few years ago Brazil's 
exportations of coffee were estimated to 
have an annual value of $150,000,000, 
A fall of 40% in the price of this com- 
modity increased that country’s foreign 
indebtedness by reducing the value of 
the exports which went so largely to 
pay for foreign goods consumed in Bra- 
zil. A period of inflation in the Ar- 
gentine Confederation was followed a 
few years ago by a collapse which was 
aggravated by crop failures that reduced 
the amount of commodities which that 
country could exchange for foreign 
goods it needed. Even Japan, victori- 
ous over China—bloated with an im- 
mense~war indemnity—filled with the 
feverish prosperity of inflation, has 
found the world’s exchanges turning 
against her, and her newly established 
goid standard is menaced. 
To apply these illustrations to our- 
selves we only need to remember that 
‘in the last two years American cotton, 
which was formerly the great debt-payer 
in our foreign trade, has shrunk so in 
value as, according tothe latest detailed 
reports of the Washington Bureau of 
Statistics for the first nine months of 
the fiscal year, to require nearly 6,500,- 
000 bales to produce $196,500,000 of 
value in exports, when in the previous 
nine months less than 5,500,000 bales 
yielded nearly $202,500,000 of value in 
exports. Formerly cotton exports fur- 
nished not far from one-third of the 
aggregate merchandise values; in the 
last two years cotton values have been 
exceeded by those of breadstuffs. In 
the nine months referred to our bread- 
stufis showed exports of the value of 
$237,250,000, against $159,250,000 in 
the preceding period. Our favorable 
trade balance, and hence our command 
of the gold markets of the world, have 
been due to the extraordinary advance 
in wheat, and that was the consequence 
of depleted foreign supplies and crop 
failures abroad. Wecannot safely count 
upon such a conjunction of conditions 
every year. It is within the range of 
possibilities that some season might 
combine low-priced grain with low- 
priced cotton, and we should then be 
shipping gold to pay for what we bought 
abroad until poverty forced us to lessen 
our foreign purchases that the equilib- 
rium of exchange might be restored. 
Could a sound currency system 
shield us from the vicissitudes of har- 
vests or the changes of trade currents? 
Certainly not; but a safe gold basis and 
an intelligent and elastic banking sys- 
tem would lessen the distress of un- 
fortunate periods. To-day the United 
States Treasury would have no defense 
against a drain of the gold upon which 
our redundant paper currency rests if 
economic conditions were suddenly to 
turn against us. On theother hand, we 
have had this spring a demonstration 
of how automatically the British system 
of finance works in an emergency. Great 
Britain’s indebtedness to the United 
States wasa large factor in depleting the 
gold reserve of the Bank of England early 
in the year. On April 7th that institution 
advanced its discount rate from 3% to 
4%. It raised its purchase price of gold 
bullion above the open market rate, 
and so drew gold to its vaults, It al- 
lowed interest rates for the time in 
which gold was in transit from the 
mines of Australia or Africa to its cof- 
fers. By these and other means it 


obtained control of London’s money 
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market—in fact of the world’s; for it 
offered more for the precious metal than 
any other center could afford to give. 
Now, with gold reserve raised 10% from 
the beginning of April, its position is 
re-established,and itsrate of discount is 
reduced from 4% to 3%%._ The financial 
system of the United States can never 
be called impregnable so long as the 
Government is forced to stay in the 
banking business—that is in exchange 
for its notes to supply gold needed to 
settle adverse trade balances—without 
having any of the power of a banker to 
meet unfortunate emergencies. 


Financial Items. 


.... The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
have moved their general offices from 
Philadelphia to the Havemeyer Build- 
ing in New York. 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending May 28th were as follows: 


Continental............ mee | Seer eer r 32984 
Mechanics’............. 17494 


.... The production of sweet wine in 
California for the present season, which 
began in August and expired May Ist, 
amounted to 7,000,000 gallons. In 1893, 
when the sweet wine law went into 
effect, the output was 3,000,000 gal- 
lons. 


....dn payment of its regular semi- 
annual dividend the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company mailed seven thousand 
checks to its foreign stockholders repre- 
senting from 40 to 45% of the entire 
number of shares. Checks for share- 
holders in this country were mailed on 
Saturday, May 28th. 


....It 1s a remarkable fact that since 
the first of April no less than 172 lo- 
comotives have been ordered from 
locomotive manufacturers in this coun- 
try for export. Of these 77 have been 
ordered from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for the Trans-Siberian and Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad. The Finland 


(Russian) State Railway placed an order 
for 17 locomotives, and 10 are for New 
Zealand, and 43 for Japan. 


.... A new trust company has been 
organized with a capital of $500,000, to 
be located at 40 Wall Street, under the 
name of the Standard Trust Company 
of New York. The proposed incorpo- 
rators are Chauncey M. Depew, Henry 
L. Sprague, Paul D. Cravath, William 
C. Lane, Frank K. Sturgis, John A, 
Spoor, A. H. De Haven, Louis J. Stan- 
ton, William E. Strong, J. T. Atter- 
bury, Henry W. Putnam, Jr., Charles 
Steele and Charles F. Smillie. 


.... The year 1898 will undoubtedly 
be a record-breaker in the production 
of gold throughout the world. All of 
the principal gold-producing districts 
report a very large increase of produc- 
tion in the first three months of the 
year, and with the Klondike gold, which 
as yet is an unknown quantity, the total 
increase for the year will without doubt 
be very great. Mr. Muhleman, Deputy 
Assistant United States Treasurer, esti- 
mates that the Klondike output will 
amount to $20,000,000, or possibly 
more. 


.... A review of the industry of min- 
eral production for 1897 shows that 
there isa ‘steady increase in the quan- 
tity. The total value of this produc- 
tion, according to the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, was nearly $679,- 
000,000, which tallies very closely with 
the total value for 1896. The most im- 
portant item in point of quantity, 
value, etc., was coal; iron follows next, 
and gold is fourth in rank of value. 
Copper follows, of which the United 
States now furnishes considerably more 
than half of the world’s supply. 


.... Reports from almost all parts of 
the country indicate that business condi- 
tiors are maintained, and are generally 





satisfactory. The West and Northwest 
report better business than other sec- 
tions. This, of course, isto be expected; 
but Eastern manufacturers in certain 
lines, particularly those required to 
supply Government needs and allied in- 
terests, are working to their full capac- 
ity. A great business is being done in 
iron and steel, and there is a steady 
trade in boots and shoes. Exports of 
wheat and corn continue very large in- 
deed, the exports of wheat for the week 
amounting to 4,309,133 bushels, and of 
corn 6,164,456 bushels. All kinds of 
provisions have been steadily rising 
during the past two er three weeks. 


...- Mention has lately been made in 
these columns of the very gratifying 
increase in exports from this country 
during the present fiscal year. Figures 
which have lately been made public go 
to show that a decrease in the importa- 
tions of manufactures into the United 
States will be a marked feature in the 
report for the fiscal year, which is near- 
ly ended. Therecent statement by the 
Bureau of Statistics shows that for the 
ten months ending April 30th, 1898, 
there has been a falling off in import 
values of almost $90,000,000, The 
chief loss has been in’ manufactured 
articles. ‘Chis is carried out by late 
official reports from the British Govern- 
ment concerning exports from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom during the first four 
months of this year. The total value 
of exports of manufactured articles to 
the United States during these months 
has been but little over half the value 
of exports of articles of the same class 
during corresponding period last year. 
Last year the value was over $27,000,- 
000, aS against $15,296,597 this year. 


.... The President issued a procla- 
mation on the 3oth ult. giving the 
terms of the new reciprocity treaty re- 
cently concluded with France. Recip- 
rocal and equivalent concessions have 
been secured whereby products and 
manufactures of the United States are 
to be admitted into France on and after 
the first day of June, 1898, the mini- 
mum rate of duty not exceeding the 
rates respectively appearing in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Per 100 kilos. 
Francs. 
ah OEE EEE CEE eee 15.00 

Table fruits, fresh-- 

Lemons, oranges, cedrats and their 





varieties not mentioned........... 5-00 
Mandarine oranges................000. 10.00 
Common table grapes..............60 8.00 

Apples and pears—- 
gai, SSR eer 2.00 
For cider and perry 1.50 
Other fruits, omitting hothouse 
grapes and fruits.................. 3-00 
Fruits, dried or pressed (excluding 
raisins)— 
Apples and pears: For the table...... 10.00 
For Ciderand perry........cccecsccvece 4-00 
SRT Ponte Te 
SPER NOD, Roth ooo nhs band cacsGue scien ss 5.00 
Common woods— 
LOBE GOD TROR 65.5 5650ssheseiivences -65 
Sawed or squared timber, 80 MM or 

more in thickness...........0ss00.- 1.00 
Squared or sawed lumber exceeding 

35 MM and less than 80 MM in 

CRICK DEES :....j'\ legob.chnan © )46 00-060 1.25 
Wood, sawed, 35 MM or less in thick- 

a yy tee 1.75 
DURE COKE: «sss. neh seceesssegs cess 1.75 
OR FOS oe Ss nas o da oc be 2a csuy'os ens adda see 75 

Se eee oe pea See ay ae 30.00 
Apples and pears, crushed or cut and 

ME 525s oss nee sien sears sans subaes 1.50 
Manufactured and prepared pork 

MMR hisses scesscss bunesteresee se 50.00 
Lard and its compounds............... 25.00 


In return duties imposed by the United 
States upon the following articles are 
suspended and in place thereof the du- 
ties shall be imposed and collected ac- 
cording to the provisions of Section 3 
of the Act of Congress, approved July 
24th, 1897, entitled ‘‘ An Act. to pro- 
vide revenue tor the Government and 
to encourage industries of the United 
States.” 


‘*On argols, or crude tartar, or wine 
lees, crude, 54ad valorem. On brandies, 
or other spirits, manufactured or distilled 
from grain or other materials, $1.75 per 
proof gallon. On paintings in oil or 
water-colors, pastels, pen and ink draw- 
ings and statuary, 15% ad valorem. 

‘* itis further declared that the rates 
of duty heretofore imposed and collected 
on still wines and vermuth, the product 
of France, under the provisions of the 
United States Tariff Act of 1897, are 
conditionally suspended, and in place 
thereof shall be imposed and collected 
on and after the first day of June next, 
as follows, namely: On still wines and 
vermuths in casks, 35 cents per gallon; 
in bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen 
bottles or jugs containing each not more 
than one quart and more than one pint, 
or 24 bottles or jugs containing each not 
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any excess beyond these quantities 
found in such bottles or jugs shall be 
subject toa duty of 4 cents per pint or 
fractional part thereof, but no separate 
or additional duty shall be assessed upon 
the bottles or jugs.”’ 


The principal advantages secured by 
this country are on meat products and 
lard compounds. France benefits on 
rates on brandies, still wine, vermuth 
and works of art. The rate of duty on 
champagnes remains as fixed by the 
Dingley Law. 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertises, in another column, to pay at 
its office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons 
due, June Ist, onthe 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (Eastern 
Division) 2d mortgage 7%. 


The United States Leather Company 
has declared a dividend of $1.25 per 
share on its preferred stock, payable 
July rst. 


The coupons of the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railroad Company matu- 
ring June tIst, will be paid at the 
Central Trust Co., 54 Wall Street. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 
: Jams H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St, 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application, 











N. Y. Security & Trust Co. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,500,000. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 


WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LOAN, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
Charles S. Fairchita, John G. McCullough, 
William H. Appleton, Kdward Uhl, 
William L. Strong, trederic K. Coudert, 
James J. Hill, B. Aymar Sands, 
Wittiam £#. Buckley, John W. Sterling, 
Stuart G. Nelson, John A. McCall, 
Hudson Hoagland, H. Walter Webb, 
James Stillman, James A. Blair, 
Laward N. Giobs, Frank W. Stearns, 
M.U.D. Borden, ldmund D.Randoiph. 
This company is authorized to act as Executor, Trus- 
tee, Administrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Regis- 
trar, and Transfer Agent. 





Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, stoning in 
terest on daily balances. 
BOND DEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR IN- 
VESTMENT ALWAYS ON HAND. 


OWNERS OF HOUSES who intend 
to spend the summer months in the 
country should have the plumbing of 
their town houses inspected at the 
present time. : 


IN CASE REPAIRS are necessary 
(an unsuspected condition of too many 
city houses) these can be made while 
the family are away, thus sparing them ~ 
the annoyance of sharing their home 
with mechanics. 


FULL INFORMATION WILL BE GIVEN 
UPON REQUEST. 


BUILDING & SANITARY 
INSPECTION CO. 


874 Broadway (Mcintyre Building). 
FOMERLY AT 55 LIBERTY STREET. 
TELEPHONE 559 18TH ST. 


Orders for inspections may also be given 
eo the principal Real-Estate Dealers 
throughout New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets.....-- saneoess $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 

COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of Washington. Inquiries answered.. 20 pon’ 


practice New York State Courts. FRAN 
GRAHAM, Lawyer, Tacoma, Wash. 


Government 4n> 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
ALSO FIRST 
TABLISHED STE D WAYS. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR. 
S R THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR- EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NEW YORK. CBICAGO. BOST 
31 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
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more than one pint, $f.25 per case, and 





CaBLE ADDRESS—SABA, 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 
subject to drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 
and sold on commission. 

High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


Gnited States 
e& Trust Go, 


CEDAR STREET, NEW_YORK. 





5 


9 
1) OT vos cakbanvidteriontecses oeenee 82,000,000 
- See ees 7988:080 














Transacts a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 
OFFICERS: 





THE INDEPENDENT i 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers 
No. 59 Wall Street, New Vork. 








DIVIDENDS. = 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 

26-28 Ferry St., NEw YORK, May 24th, 1898. 
A dividend of $1.25 per share on its Preferred Stock 
has this day been declared by the Board of Directors of 
this Company, payable July ist, 1898. 


The transfer-books oi preferred stock will close June 
15th, 1898, at 83 p.M., and reopen bee . 
JAMES R. LUM, Treasurer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 


Coupons maturing June Ist, 1898, from Bonds of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company, will be paid 
on and after that date upon presentation at the office 
of the Central Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New 
York. 








F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


Office Southern Paeifie Company, 


23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 


Coupons due June Ist, 1898, from the Galveston, Har- 
risburg and San Antonio, Eastern Division, 
ond Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds will be paid on and 
after that date at this office. 





Sec- 


N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 











George W. Young ....--President 
Luther Kountze -Vice-President 
James Timpson d Vice-President 
Arthur Turn _ RRR en « Treasurer 
William P. Elfiotc...................+-. Secretary 

lark illiams......... -- Asst. Treasurer 


Richard M. Hard.............. Asst. Secretary 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 

Richard A. McCurdy. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcoc 
Gustav K. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 


Dumont Clarke, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., 
mn, 





] 

William P. Dixo: Charlton T. Lewis, 
David Dows, jr., Lewis May, 
Robert A. Grannis, Theodore Morford. 

heo. A. Havemeyer, Richard A. McCurdy, 
G. G. Haven, jr., bert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, Charles M. tt, 
James J. Hill James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard. rge W Young. 





Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


ColonIAL TRVST CMPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BROADWAY NEW Y®eRK. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 
Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certiti- 
cates of Deposit. 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgege. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR RAILROAD 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 
OFFICERS. 

I QOSWELL bEBLOWER. 
CHAS. C. DICKINSON, ¢ Vice-Presidents. 

JAMES W. TAPPIN, Secretary. 
ARPAD §&. SM 
EDMUND L. JUDSON 
PHILIP §. BABCOCK 
TRU 





reasurer. 
Asst. Secretary. 
Trust Officer. 


STEES. 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Roswell P. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Palmer, T. Wardwell, 


m. 
Chas. C. Dickinson, 
Henry N. Whitney, 
Theo. W. Myers, 
L. C. Dessar, 


ohn E. Borne, 
Richard Delafield, 
Daniel O'Day, 
Percival Kiihne, , 

Frank Curtiss, Gee. Warren Smith, 
Vernon H. Brown, John 8. Dickerson, 
Seth M. Milliken. Geo. W. Quintard, 
W. Seward Webb. 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JaMEs, Vice- Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHwar, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GroreGeE F, Vietor, 








SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, 


CHARLEs 8. SMITH, DaNIEL Lorgp, 

M. ROCKEFELLER, JouN 8 KENNEDY, 
ALEXANDER E. Ork, D. O. Mr 
WILLiaM H. Macy JR., Lewis Cass YARD. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSAIP COMPANY, 


85 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, May 18th, 1898. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of one per cent. has 
this day beén declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable on and after June ist, 1898, at the 
office of the Mercantile Trust Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, to stockholders of record at the closing of the 
books on May 16th, 1898. The transfer-books will re- 
open Thursday, June 2d, 1898, at ten o'clock A. M., al 
the office of the Union Trust Company. 


JOSEPH HELLEN, Treasurer 


Office of the Board of Directors 
AMERIUAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
65 BROADWAY. 
NEw YorEK, May 11th, 1898. 
The Board of Directors of this company has this day 
declared a dividend of three dollars ($3) per share, 
fan bead onand after the first day of July next. The 
ransfer books will be closed on the 4th day of June at 
12 o’clock M., ey G eoeganed on the 2d day of July, 1898. 
ry 


By order of the a 
CHAS. G. CLARK, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 


A LarGe number of people will take cameras with 
them on their summer outing, and they will natu- 
rally desire to obtain the best. The Solograph- 
Camera, manufactured by the Scovill & Adams 
Company, 60 and 62 East Eleventh Street, New 
York, is one of the latest and most practical instru- 
ments for the amateur, and its merits should be 
closely investigated. 

















Bicycie riders have learned much from experi- 
ence in regard to the make-up of their wheels, and 
parlicuiarly in regard to tires. They know that 
the Chase Tough Tread Tire combines many fea- 
tures, such as being light and resilient, as near] 
puncture-proof as a tire can be made, and that it is 
very fast. The 1808 roe a containing a great 
deal of matter of value to all bicyclists, can be had 
ive by writing to L. C. Chase & Company, Boston, 

ass. 





Tue Dominion Line Messrs. Richards, Mills & 
Company, 103 State Street, Boston, Mass., agents, 
have established a steamship line from Boston to 
Liverpool with the steamships ‘‘ New England,” 
11,600 tons, and ‘** Canada,”’ 9,000 tons. Both boats 
are fitted in the latest, most improved manner with 
all modern conveniences and luxurious appliances. 
These ships deserve the patronage of European 
travelers, and will undoubtedly have it. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


Ports have sung and the ablest pens have writ- 
ten of the charms and beauties of the Thousand 
Islands, but without being able to convey to the 
reader a fair and just conception of what awaits him 
when he sees them, and comes to know them and 
makes their personal acquaintance. Some one said 
that the Green Mountains were called green because 
they were blue. The Thousand Islands have been 
so named for the sake of euphony. They have been 
ey wre and their number has been 
found to be upward of eighteen hundred. embracin 
islands of great and of small degree. The most vivid 
imagination cannot give one any idea of the beauties 
and charms of the islands At points in the river, 
which varies in width from two and a half or three 
miles to five or six miles, are islands of several hun- 
dred acres in extent occupied by farmers. At other 
places islands of various sizes will be clustered 
together with the most reckless regard to regularity, 
covered with trees, and presenting in many cases a 
bold frontage of magnificent rocks. The water of the 
river is a most beautiful light green color, and is so 
clear and pure that the islands are reflected in its 
surface, and rocks, stones and fishes are seen at 
considerable depths. The islands on the American 
side of the river have, in almost every case, cottages 
on them, many of them being expensive, beautiful, 
and of great artistic taste. On the Canadian side of 
the river comparatively few of the islands have 
cottages. The air of the St. Lawrence is heavily 
charged with ozone,and 1s exceedingly invigoratin 
and healthful. It 1s, contrary to what one woul 
suppose, very dry, and altho the temperature in the 
hot summer months may be high in the daytime, 
there is generally a cool, delightful breeze, and in 
variably at night blankets are required for comfort. 
The river teems with boats of every description,from 
the St. Lawrence River skiff to the huge steamer. 
At night search-light excursions are made through- 
out the thickly studded portion of the river,and this 
is one of the weird, queer experiences which a vis- 
itor to the Thousand Islands counts upon with great 
pleasure. The fishing is excellent, and of the 
gamiest fish—muscallonge, black bass and pike. As 
a summer resort the Thousand Islands present at- 
tractions for every one. Modest boarding-houses 
abound, where board is good and reasonable, and 
there are also many large and well-kept hotels 
where one can indulge in_as much or as little 

ayety as may be desired. The various lines of the 

ew York Central Railroad reach out to the North, 
to the East, to the South and to the West, and, in 
fact, take in all means of communication with the 
Thousand Islands. The service is regular, frequent. 
luxurious; and the greatest attention is paid to its 
pene ene 9 view to givicg them the most satis- 
actory accommodations, well knowing that the first 
visit to the fhousand Islands is the precursor of 
future ones. Handsomely illustrated literature per- 
taining to the train service of the Rome, Watertown 
and densb Division of the New York Central 
Railroad, and giving river and island views, can be 
rocured at almost any ticket office, or by writing the 
eral Passen Agent at Grand Central Station, 
New York, or by addressing any agent of the New 





York Central Railroad. 


GENERALLY speaking, whatever emanates from 
Boston is worthy of attention, and in the case of the 
Carpenter Range it is particularly true. Cyrus Car- 

nter & Company, of 44 Hanover Street, Boston, 
ave been making the Carpenter Range for upward 
of thirty-eight years, incorporating, of course, im- 
provements from time to time as practical experi- 
ence suggested. They claim it to be the most eco- 
nomical., efficient and perfect in operation of any in 
the market. Any of our readers who want a range 
of this character.and who does not? should ad- 
dress Cyrus Carpenter & Company for illustrated 
literature. 





THE VICTOR. 


_SPeakinG from the standpoint of an old bicycle 
rider, it seems tous the poorest sort of economy 
from every point of view for any one to even think, 
much less purchase, a low-grade, cheap bicycie. 
The cheap wheels so closely imitate in external ap- 
earance the high-grade machines that an expert 1s 
iable to be deceived. The only way is to buy a 
high-grade wheel from a manufacturer of tried 


reputation. The breaking of a limb, owing to 
—- construction, is only one of the dangers 


a rider of a low-grade wheel is subject to. 
The Victor bicycles, manufactured by the Overman 
Wheel Company, are acknowledged by every one 
who is at all conversant with bicycles to be of the 
highest grade, absolutely true to the name, easy 
running, rigid, and of the highest degree of work- 
manship. They can be purchased either direct from 
the manufacturers, the Overman Wheel Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., or at any of their numerous 
agencies, 

Curt Gtass and silver, flowers and delicate china 
embellish the tables covered with fine linen at the 
present day, but none of these make up for the ab- 
sence of a table-pad 

It preserves the polished surface of the table, in- 
sures a smoothness which enhances the beauty of 
the fine napery, and prevents all jarring noise. 

Such a one is the Knitted Table Pad. When soiled 
it may be easily washed, retaining always its elas- 
ticity and whiteness, yet never losing its shape. 

Mattress Pads made in same way but thicker,have 
the virture of converting a hard and lumpy bed into 
aneasy couch They are healthful, level and clean. 
and retain their qualities after frequent washings, 
For young children and for the sick they are inval- 
uable. 

Information can be obtained from Knitted Mat- 
tress Company, Canton Junction, Mass. 





Nova Scotia presents so many attractive features 
enabling one to spend a delightful vacation or sum- 
mer season, that the wonder isit is not overcrowded. 
The scenery, the air, the people, the boating, the 
fishing, the entire outdoor life is of the most at- 
tractive character. One goes into a country in 
which life and life’s affairs move in a different way 
from those prevailing in the United States. It is all 
very delightful. The facilities for reaching Nova 
Scotia by the Yarmouth Steamship Company are 
pleasant and expeditious, as they send their steel 
steamers during May and June twice a week from 
Boston and, furthermore, they sail under the British 
flag, which is sufficient protection from the mythical 
Spanish fleet. ‘‘ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” a new, 
handsomely illustrated book, will be sent to any ad 
dress, upon receipt of 10 cents postage, bv the Yar- 
mouth Steamship Company, 43 Lewis Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE SEA, MOUNTAINS AND WOODS. 


Ar this season of the year the old and young of a 
large proportion of American families are casting 
about for the most desirable place at which to 
spend the summer season or vacation. It is a sub- 
ject worthy of the anxious thought which it receives, 
as upon it depead the health, comfort and pleasure 
of so many people, and with it all the expense ac- 
count must be taken into consideration 

We have recently received the literature of the 
Maine Central Railroad, including maps and a 
magnificently illustrated book entitled ‘‘ The Queen 
of American Summer Resorts: Bar Harbor,”’ etc. 
The Maine Central offers inducements of the most 
enticing character to the rich and the poor—to those 
who desire the sea, mountains, woods or wilder- 
ness. Its lines branch up through the celebrated 
Crawford Notch of the White Mountains, reach- 
ing all the ass bp points of that delightful 
region, and extend up into the wilderness of 

uebec. They reach the Moosehead and Range- 
ey Lake regions with their enticements of trout 
and salmon fishing, of lakes and rivers, of moun- 
tains, of moose, elk and deer. Their lines take 
one into the far eastern portion of Maine, where 
one can tramp through forests which one can 
imagine have not been been trod by white men, 
can reach the thousands of lakes of that region, 
thence on to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. The country traversed by 
the Maine Central is filled with summer resorts and 
summer boarding-houses varying in price, excellent 
country accommodations being procurable for six 
dollars a week; and from that one can spend as 
much as he pleases at the hotels at Bar Harbor or 
Poland Springs or other fashionable resorts. The 
freedom of the Maine woods appeals with irre- 
sistible force to those who have once had a taste 
of it. Mountain scenery we all admire; and in 
this section of the country there is great variety 
and beauty. The Maine Central will send their 
beautifully illustrated literature to any address, by 
making a request to F. E. Boothby, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Portland, Me. 




















muTWIN COMET 
LAWN SPRINKLER 


will sprinkle four times greater area than 
any other sprinkler made. 


» Agents wanted. Can make bigmoney. Price, 
$5. Sent on trial, express prepaid. 


E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 





Made for J.B. Fellows & Uo., Boston, Mass 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICF. 


Tue American Tract Society has been and is now ac- 
tively engaged in distributing religious reading to the 
soldiers in the South and bas made provision through 
their agency at San Francisco for supplying the troops 
embarking for the phe gsr the seamen and the 
naval forces under Admiral Dewey. Donations may be 
sent to Louis Tag, Assistant Treasurer, 10 East 23d St., 
New York. 
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O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


~~ae READY 


with Bicycles. The policy of this 
business is to have everything that 
is likely to be in demand, and yet 
have nothing but what we know 
to be good and thoroughly reliable. 
In regard to wheels, we believe 
we've got the best wheel to be had. 
We’re under obligations to do bet- 
ter than you expect, and we think 
in selling the 


“O’NEILL” BICYCLES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


AT $30 


that we’ve got at the lowest pos- 
sible pricea reputable machine can 
be sold for. 

If you can’t come to see them 
send us your name and we'll mail 
you a Catalogue. 





A Popular Wheel at a Standard 
Price, and no Better Wheel 
at Any Price. 


Our guarantee stands behind that 
of the manufacturer for the season 
of 1898. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


BURNHAM 
Oey kPoerens 0 RET ¥ 
23. mnunert ABP 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & SURNHAM 


SUMMER HATS. 


NEW STYLES. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
FROM MAKER TO WEARER. 


E. Willard Jones, 








49 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Tue Gilchrist Patent Fruit and Food Jar, the in- 
vention of a woman, manufactured by the Gilchrist 
Jar Co., of 515 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Penn., 
is said to be the most perfect fruit jar ever placed 
before the public, perfectly excluding air and pre- 
venting mould, and our readers should write the 
company for their illustrated circulars. The jars 
are for sale at the re aces: Faxon, Wil- 
liams & Faxon, Buffalo, N. Y.; The Van Heusen, 
Charles Co., Albany, N. Y.; Wanamaker, New York 
and Philadelphia ; Jordan, Marsh & Co, Boston; 
Jacobs, Avery & Northan Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Charles Hall, Springfield, Mass.; John Bright & Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 





Fo..owinc the formation of societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals in towns and cities 
throughout the country, has come a healthy senti- 
ment on the part of individuals everywhere, so 
much so that every man now constitutes himself, in 
case of necessity, a police officer and interferes to 
save dumb animals from ill treatment of any sort. 
The Putnam Nail Company, of Neponset, Boston, 
Mass., organized a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to horses when they introduced for public 
use the Putnam Nails. These nails are made in ex- 
actly the same way as the old-fashioned horse-shoe 
nail made by hand and are hot-forged and hammer- 
pointed. The result of the process of manufacture 
1s that all particles of the metal are blended into a 
compact, firm nail that will not only outwear others, 
but will never split, sliver or break. They have 
smooth edges clear to the point The difference in 
cost in shoeing a horse between using the Putnam 
nails and the ordinary split nails isone cent. The 
company well say that no “yo insurance for pre- 
vention of injury toa horse's hoof can be obtained 
than this. Every horse-owner, for his own informa- 
tion and satisfaction, should write the Putnam Nail 
Company, Neponset, Boston, Mass., for their illus- 
trated literature, and for ten cents they will send a 
nickel mascot ring. 


THE 


CHILDREN’s Carriages and go-carts, manufactured 
by the Rattan Manufacturing Company, 552 State 
Street, New Haven, Conn., from whom illustrated 
price-list can be obtained by asking, deserve the at- 
tention of purchasers everywhere. They are made 
in six grades, and a large number of styles of para- 
sols are used so that the wishes and tastes and 
purses of the buvers can be fully accommodated. 


B. Altman & Go. 


Traveling, and Outing, 
Requisites 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Including a Complete Stock of 


Steamer Capes and Rugs, Alpine, 
Sailor and Walking Hats, Golf Cap 
and Waistcoats, Golf Umbrellas, Golf 
Bags and Scores, Chatelaine am 
Fitted Dress-Suit Cases and Satche 
Medicine Cases, Toilet Cases, Wri- 
ting Tablets, Folios, Pads and Ink- 
wells, Hold-Alls, Flasks, Collapsing 
Cups and Traveling Clocks. 


NEW YORK. 
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At 50 cents 
each, 


At 75 cents 
each, 


At $1.00 
each. 
ment of desigfs and colorings. 


Made to sell for $1.50. 


each. 
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The Shirt Waist Season. 


Thousands of Waists, in all the latest fabrics—soft 
finished Piques, Percales, Chintz, Zephyrs, Ginghams, 
and in Linen textures—all rightly made, are here at 
surprisingly low prices, 


iN 2— > At35 cents A _ large assortment of Chintz 
: fos each Waists, carefully made with cov- 


attached laundered collar and laundered cuffs. 


cuffs. They come in the tull blouse front and combination 
Waist that can be worn either with blouse front or plain. 


Alsoan unequalled assortment of Gingham, Percale and Lawn Waists, a! with full 
blouse fronts, double yokes and pleated backs. 


ered seams, yoke back and front, 


Lawn, Chintz, and Percale Waists, in an 
infinite assortment of designs, made with 
detached laundered collar and attached 


White Lawn Waists of good quality, 
double yoke, tucked_back and blouse front 
Linen collar, carefully laundered. 


Heavy Pique Waists of fine quality, full blouse fronts, Linen collar. 
lso Waistsin Zephyr Ginghams and Percales, in the largest arsort- 
At $1.50 Scotch Plaid Gingham Waists, Percales and Madras Cloths in Bay- 


adere stripes, all with new style blouse fronts, pleated backs and double 
yokes. Also white Lawn Waists with inserting. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate attention. Address orders to “Dept. L.” 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia 


wees 
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Historic and quaint Quebec. 


cent stamp. Send for one to 


F. E. BOOTHBY, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Portland, Me 


SEEESESE CECE } 





lesser Satellites. ur Guide Books and Maps are Free for a two- 


‘The Maine Central Railroa 


IS THE BEST LINE 


To the STATE OF THE PINE TREE, 


Offering hunting and fishing at RANGELEY and MOOSEHEAD, 
Summer pleasures of all kinds at BAR HARBOR and 
POLAND SPRINGS, 

To the GREAT CARBUNCLE of the CRYSTAL HILLS, 


Guarding the magnificent scenery of the Famous Crawford 
Notch of the White Mountains. 


TO THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY, 


: 











Magnificent Montreal. All the 





LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A LAND IDEAL FOR 


ATTRACTIVE HOMES 


SUITED TO EVERY GRADE OF INCOME, 


Ocean and Sound, Field and Forest, 
All are found in nature’s best form, 
Sport and Pleasure, Rest or Recreation, 


Lakes and Bays, Hills and Vales 
furnishing perfect conditions for every 


Good Air, Good Water, Good Roads. 


FREQUENT AND EFFICIENT TRAIN SERVICE BY THE 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD. 


Cinder Ballast, Hard Coal Engines, “~~ Toetes, Piatech Gas, No Dust, No Smoke, No Lost 
me, Go iz ° 


make a combination unsurpassed. Perfect oy over ideal roads for pouss, ) 
. n stamps: 


For illustrated descriptive books, send 


aunts or record-breaking rides. 


6 cents for “Long sland,’ 5 cents for ‘** Unique Long 


Island,” 4 cents for ‘Summer Homes on Long Island,” 2 cents for “‘ Cyclers’ Paradise.” 


H. M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


H. B. FULLERTON, 
Special Ag't, Pass. Dept. 





INDEPEN DENT 


Colorado in Summer 


Is the most attractive place on this 
continent. Fascinating Mountain 
Scenery and Glorious Climate are 
the two essential features. Send 
two cent stamp for 


“A DAY IN THE CANONS,” 
beautifully illustrated and descrip- 
tive of the mountain resorts, or for 
‘¢ TROUTING IN COLORADO WATERS,” 


if interested in that splendid sport. 
Address 





T. E. FISHER, Asst. Genl. Passenger Agent, 
GULF ROAD, DENVER, Colo. Room 825 Cheesman Blk. 





Take the Delightful Ocean Sail 





UNDER 
THE 

ENGLISH 

FLAG ....10 


NOVA SCOTIA 


the IDEAL SUMMER LAND—the land of 
bright days and cool nights, of surpassing 
scenery and romantic legend—the land of 
honest hospitality and delightfully low 
rates for board. 


BE SURE TO GO BY THE 
Splendid S.S. Boston or Yarmouth of the 
oid-established Yarmouth Line, sailing from 
Lewis Wharf at 12 noon every Tuesday and 
Friday during May and gone. 

After July 1. every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 
_ Reaching Yarmouth early the next morn- 
ing, making close connections for all points 
in the Provinces. 

Tickets sold and baggage checked through. 

Handsomel illustrated guide book, 
“Beautiful Nova Scotia’ (1898), by mail, 10 
cents. For staterooms, descriptive folders 
and other information, address 

H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. (Limited), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston Mass.  2ic 





“The 4.00 P. M. Limited” 
—BETWEEN— 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars, built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. All the cars are vestibuled, and excel, 
in beauty of finish and comfort, any others 
in New England. 


Dining Car attached betw Bost pring 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 


a Snel, £2, 





Id 





Through express trains between 
New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, 
via Springfleld Line. 





HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 


tion, rates, attractions, etc. 
IN NEW YORE: 113. 165, 171, 371, 944. 1,823 Broadway, 


125th St., 


es. 
IN BROOKLYN: 4Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 
Broadway, 801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Office. 
Passenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 
J.C ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver Street, New York. 
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Summer Vacation Routes 


THE OCEAN ON ONE SIDE, 
LAND IN SIGHT ON THE OTHER. 





8.8. “‘8T. CROIX.” 


This is obtained by taking the 


“International Line” 


S.S. “ST. CROIX,” Str. “STATE of MAINE,” 
2,000 tons. 1,600 tons, 


Str. “ CUMBERLAND,” 
The SCENIC ROUTES of the EAST 
FROM BOSTON and PORTLAND 


{ Boston, Portland, Lu- 
| bec, Eastport and St. 





Monday, 8:15 a. M.— | John. 
Leave Portland, 
5:30 p. m. 
Monday, 9:00 a.M.— | St: Joun Direct in 


| about 19 hours. 
| ey aeepne | = 
bec, Eastport an t. 

Wednesday, 8:15 A.M. 4 John. 
| (Br Leave Portland, 
l 5:30 p.m. 

| Sr. Joun Direct in 
Thursday, 9:00 A. M.— } about 19 hours. 
Boston, Portland, Lubec, 
Eastport and St. John. 
(eS Leave Portland 5:30 
p.m. 


NOTE THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
FAST EXPRESS SERVICE 
Mon. and Thurs. from BOSTON. 


Reach ST. JOHN about 4:30 a.m., next morning. 

“ DIGBY “ 9:30 o “ 

“ HALIFAX and all points in the“ Land of 
Evangeline” on next afternoon. 
No Delays. 
and all points on B, C. Ry. next 
afternoon or evening. 


Friday, 8:15 4. M— | 





IF YOU DESIRE AN EXTENDED COAST TRIP 
TAKE THE STEAMERS VIA PORTLAND. 
Send for Summer Folders. 


E. A. WALDRON, Gen’! Agt., 
Commercial Wharf. 


GO TO THE 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


“Loveliest River Resort 
in the World.” 


FAMOUS FISHING GROUNDS 


of the St. Lawrence River. 
Muskallonge, Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel 
Perch, etc. 


EVERY ONE CAN GO! 


Hotel and boarding-house. accommodations for 
10.000 people at rates of $1.00 to $5.00 per 
day, $6.00 to $35.00 per week. 


EXCURSION RATES. 
SPLENDID TRAINS. 


Apply to Agents of N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R., and con- 
necting lines. Send ten cents postage for illustrated 
book, Routes and Rates for Summer Tours to 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


New York Central & Hudson River R.R., 
NEW YORK. 











Seve 








BOSTON & MAINE R. R. 


The Great Railroad System of New England 
Penetrates the [lost Delightful Section of the United States. 





Eastern and Northern New England 
FOR FISHING, HUNTING, SUMMER VACATION 
The Seashore, Lakes and Mountains 





Summer Publications 


Fishing and Hunting 
AU Along Shore 
Among the Mountains 
Lakes and Streams 
Northern Vermont 

e Connecticut Valley 
Southeast New Hampshire 


Address 


Peer eS os > a tte 


descriptive of New England Scenery and Summer Resorts. 


Fully Illustrated. 


Southwest New Hampshire 
entral Massachusetts 
errimack Valley 
Lake Sunapee 
e Monadnock Region 
Lake Memphremagug and about there 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book 


Any of the above publications will be sent on receipt of 2 cents in stamps for each book. 


PASSENGER DEPARTIIENT, 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD, Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Act. 
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You Must Get 
Out Doors 


Oy 





to get near to 
nature. Looking 
out of the win- 


dow won’t do it. 


STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 
take you far afield, 
mentally, 


rest you 


refresh you bodily. 


They are made righ¥. 


Seeting rices for ’98: Road Models, 
$39 an $75 Leg =7 4 $85. Chainless, 
ae war Bo $12 

Catalogue mailed free. 


High-grade Wheels within everybody’s reach. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


The New Photography 


For the Army of Enthusiastic Ama- 
teur Photographers (long since past 
the button pressing stage) we have 
prepared 


“Photographic Advice ”’ 


Handsomely Illustrated Manual, 
sent post free on receipt of ten cents 
in postage stamps. 








THE SOLOGRAPH CAMERA 
The not and most practical instrument for 
he discriminating amateur. 


The Scovill & Adams Company 
OF NEW YORK 
60 and 62 East Eleventh Street 
(Five Doors from Broadway) 
WwW. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, President 








Palmer’s : 
Latest Hammock 


UTOPIA 


+ Adjustable to sit- 
ting, reclining and 
sleeping positions. 

Also Manufacturer of the world-renowned 


PALMER’S 


Arawana and Perfection Hammocks 
IN OVER 100 VARIETIES 


Always on sale at all first-class houses. Catalog 
furnished to the trade only. 


Also Manufacturer of . 


Canopies, Mosquito Nettings, Crinoline | 
Dress Lining, 


Window Screen 
Cloth, etc. 

I. E. PALMER, 
Middletown, Conn. 





New York Office: 





62 White Street 











Consolidated Typewriter Exehange, 


245 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


best standard Typewriters at $20 to $40, guar- 

anteed; shipped subject to examination. Write call or 

telephone them ( Cortlandt) for Price-list of Bar- 
ains. Latest Remingtons and Smith-Premiers at 
educed Prices. Machines Bought, Kxcnanged 
d Rented, Mexsks and Supplies at wholesale prives. 





is offerin, 








SUMMER RESORT. 








bla al 
WAINSCOTT, 
LONG ISLAND. 

Furnished Cottages, all sizes, for rent; ocean 
directly in front; coor ica bay east; golf links, bog 
nis courts, surf and still-water bathing; boatin 
safe place for teidred rents and terms reasona 

Apply to Wm. H. 8. Wood, 45 East 10th St. (Refer. 
ences required.) 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
The Casting-out Process. 


It is becoming plain that Cuban in- 
tervention is a larger and longer under- 
taking than any of us realized, and that 
its consequences will be deeper and of 
further reach than anybody imagined. 
The accident—if in the scheme of Provi- 
dence it was an accident—that we had 
some war-ships in the Orient, where 
there had been no thought of any war- 
like operations, brought the Philippines 
into our care and drew this country into 
the seething turmoil of ‘‘the Eastern 
question ’’; it was entered rapidly, but 
it will not be ended these many years, 
Spain will come out of the conflict 
shorn, and ready either to be another 
‘«sick man”’ for Europe to quarrel over 
or to give up all pretense of being a 
‘‘power’’; either way, that tremulous 
and unstable thing, the ‘‘balance”’ 
and the ‘‘ peace’’ of Europe is serious- 
lyaffected. International law, of course 
being only the statement of internation- 
al consent and custom, in respect to 
rights and duties of neutrals in war 
time, will have some new provisions 
made for it. This country is now 
making history and altering geography. 
The wonderful voyage of the ‘‘ Oregon” 
will almost certainly cause the long 
overdue piercing of the isthmus, so 
that rounding Cape Horn or working 
through its hazardous cut-off will be no 
more, except in rare cases. Our na- 
tional policies will somewhat be 
changed. The United States will be- 
come a naval if not alsoa military Pow- 
er, and one no longer to be left out of 
international reckonings. An alliance, 
not less real because informal, between 
this country and England seems almost 
sure, and it can be none other than an 
alliance for righteousness. Nor can 
those of us who have longed and prayed 
most earnestly for permanent peace 
in the warld fail to see that before war 
is abandoned because it is wicked and 
foolish it will be because it is so de- 
structive that no nation can afford it. 
The terrible modern projectile is the 
most effectual peacemaker. 

Considered as an expenditure, with 
every cost of war interpreted as a 
money investment, there can be no 
doubt that this will ultimately prove a 
paying one. As to Cuba, the country 
will be relieved of the expense of pre- 
venting filibustering, and this expense, 
altho not publicly noticed, has been 
quite an item. What is of more con- 
sequence, we shall clear out that yel- 
low fever pestholé, Havana, which, ac- 
cording to the estimate of an Atlanta 
journal, has been costing the South 
millions annually. It is plain that the 
task of freeing Cuba is one of exorcism. 
We had no desire for the task and 
have avoided it to the last; but it had 
to be performed, and the touch which 
destroyed the ‘‘ Maine” was the call to 
perform it. As according tothe Gospel 
stories of demoniac possession, these 
we are now expelling tear their victim 
fiercely as they go, and we shall be too 
late to help the poor reconcentrados. 
We shall free Cuba only to find it deso- 
late, bereft of nearly all except soil and 
climate. It must begin anew from the 
foundations, but recovery will be a 
hastening process after it once begins, 
and in ten years from now Cuba may 
be a sanitarium and Havana a whole- 
someand thriving city. Whether Porto 
Rico will be left to the Spanish blight, 
with the prospect that her cry in turn 
may arise, it is too early to foresee; 
but if Spain, some years hence, is or- 
dered to leave Porto Rico she will 
probably find it more consistent with 
honor to comply. 





Taxing Insurance Premiums. 


PRESIDENT GREENE, of the Connect- 
icut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


has a custom of explaining, and 
arguing about, the principles of life 
insurance in his annual reports. In 


his last one, he states the proposi- 
tion that life insurance ought not to 
be taxed at all. His statement is, 
broadly, that ‘‘taxation ought to 
bear on the possession and use of 
property and not upon the loss of 
property or upon the means by 
which such losses are distributed.” No 
one, he says, would suggest that be- 
cause a house has just been destroyed 
the owner should be assessed a special 
tax on the house which he no longer 
possesses. The injustice and inexpedi- 
ency of this must be evident; but Mr. 
Greene proceeds to point out that there 
is no real distinction between the sup- 
posed direct tax upon the former value 
of the lost house, levied after. its loss, 
anda taxon the premium previously 
paid for insurance on a house, destroy- 
ed or not destroyed. Suppose the house 
is worth $10,000, and that itsowner, A, 
has joined with nine owners of like 
houses to insure them all for their full 
value, the smallness of the number and 
the objection to insurance for full value 
being overlooked for the sake of sim- 
plicity in the illustration. If A’s house 
burns, he receives $10,000, which to him 
is $9,000 net; the actual effect is as if 
each of the others in the agreement 
clipped off a ninth of his own house and 
gave itto A. Then the result is that 
instead of the nine having a house each 


and A having none, each of the ten has * 


nine-tenths of a house. If cloth is 
supposed to be the subject instead of 
houses, the redistribution may seem 
clearer; then, instead of ten having 
10,000 yards each, one man’s holding is 
destroyed and the loss is ‘‘ covered”’ 
by insurance (as the phrase is) so that 
the ten have 9,000 yards each. The 
point is that the 10,000 yards are gone 
and the insurance cannot alter the fact 
of destruction; it just makes the indi- 
vidual’s loss not crushing by distribu- 
ting it around. 

We have expanded Mr. Greene’s il- 
lustration a little, but it must be plain 
to anybody, on reflection, that there is 
no difference, in character, between the 
destruction of property and the end of 
a productive life—either is a loss. Taxes 
ought to be levied on the gains of ex- 
changes and the products of industry, 
not upon losses and failures. To taxa 
man on the standing crops just destroy- 
ed by locusts would be pronounced an 
intolerable outrage, but consider: the 
crops represented his labor, and his life 
also represents it. When the crop is 
devoured, his family lose that labor; 
when his life ends, they finally lose his 
labor. If hesets aside a portion of his 
annnal labor in crop proceeds, for the 
purpose of a sinking fund to cover that 
inevitable final loss tothem of his labor, 
how does a tax on that portion differ, 
in essence and in pro rata effect, from a 
tax on the crop just devoured by the 
pest ? 

History gives us examples enough of 
oppressive and destructive taxation. 
Palestine suffered under it in the first 
century. Load the olive-grower too 
much, and he cuts down his own trees 
in despair, as has been done. The 
Cuba we are now in arms to free is an 
instructive example, and the unrest un- 
der long oppressive rule seems to be 
moving in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines also. Wise taxation always seeks 
to prune but not kill; to be as little felt 
as possible; to touch gains and sur- 
pluses and pass losses and burdens by. 
The disposition to fasten upon insur- 
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ance premiums because they seem 
handy and without watchful owners is 
partly from ignorance, partly from the 
claptrap of the demagog. 


Ensign Bagley. 

THE mangled body of Ensign Bagley, 
who was struck, on the deck of the 
“Winslow,” by one of the few success- 
fully thrown Spanish shells at Cardenas, 
is at this time of writing awaiting burial, 
attended by a guard of honor, in the 
rotunda of the North Carolina capitol. 
Young Bagley had the distinction of 
being the first American directly slain 
in the war, altho thousands had perished 
before him in course of the Spanish 
abominations which have brought on 
the war, and his death recalls that of 
young Ellsworth in Alexandria, who 
was the first victim, thirty-seven years 
ago. 

Young Bagley had $7,000 insurance 
in the New York Life; and this, as far 
as now appears, is the first loss claim 
of the war. Such an unparalleled en- 
gagement as that in Manila Bay cannot 
be thought possible again, and so there 
must be more. The accident that sev- 
eral of our war vessels were at Hong- 
kong compelled the movement on the 
Philippines and so, bya clear Providen- 
tial direction, brought us into more re- 
lief work than we intended and has 
put us confronting problems and inter- 
national relations of which no man can 
foresee the end. Yet, humanly speak- 
ing, the war cannot be a long one or 


the cost in American lives very heavy, 
so weak and worthless is the country 
opposed—once one of the masters in 
the world but now apparently nearly 
ready to be divided among the Powers 
if only they could agree on the shares. 
With or without an extra war rate, the 
lives of the fallen will largely be covered 
insurance-wise, and thus the value of 
insurance will be demonstrated in an- 
other field of happenings. ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens”’ is the law and 
motto of insurance as well as in all 
things and always the law of Christ; 
indeed, but for the binding moral power 
of this law we should not have sent the 
‘*Maine” to Havana and there would 
not now be a war. 
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1851 1898 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 
LIASILITIES...... ........-+- 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WICHT, Manager. 


THERE IS ONE THING 


that no man with a family can afford to 
so without, and that is a policy of life in- 
aurance on his own life for as large an 
dmount as he can conveniently pay for, 
thus securing to himself the inward sat- 
isfaction of knowing that upon his death 
his family will be provided for, and will 
not be objects of charity. THE METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY,of New 
York, will send its literature descriptive of 
best forms at lowest rates,to any address. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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A POLICY ... 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 


32 


form of contract. 
It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
he family and the estate. 
It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
e hour of greatest trial. 
The Washiagton pays Endowments and death 
aims promptly, and loans money to its policy-hold- 
rs. 
Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and 
ash guarantees, 1s unsurpassed. 
If you want apolicy for which you will pay about 
alf the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
The Washington’s Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


THE 


Lancashire Insuranee Co. 


OF 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


DIGBY JOHNSON, Gen’I Manager. 
Office 25 Pine Street, New York. 








EDWARD LIC HFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
‘ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 





OF LONDON, 


Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec.31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - «+ 24,811,707 55 
- eae. ___ $2,127,428 44 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitied by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, atid values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. POSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 








THE INDEPENDENT 





GEORGE E. 


IDE, 
President. 


WM. M. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 
Secretary. 


WM. A.MARSHALL, Actuary, 


F.W.CHAPIN, 
Medical Director. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 
pl ren $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.................. 12,156,897 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, 





218 Broadway. 


Gen. Agent. 








J. TM. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
iJ. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


President. 





It costs you 


To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 


AT YOUR AGE 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 


CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 








insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of ianse. 





You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 





A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Mave yu seen our latest nestpent Policies ?) 


The Washing on Life Ins.Co. |; 


HAS REMOVED TO 


ITS NEW BUILDING 


No. 141 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 21st, 1898, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Janu- 


ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,038 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

I Ts nea cninacesves vedasvedapsakck 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 3ist December, 1897.............0++ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

idnerssanerrs catueneens $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz 
United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... _ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CRCMMARGEE BE. ov o:02 p00 ccesercccesssceccescece 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
A i ec ctdetsdeccetinebecdbibenseca 286,424 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.CHAPMAN. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI. CHARLES D. LEVEBICH, 
VERNON BROWN LEANDER N. LOVELL, 















































H. 
NP BROWN, JAMES LOW, 

Wil B. BOULTON, W.H. H. MOORE, 
FRANCIS M. BACON cS H.MARSHALL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, DERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. W QUINTARD, 
JAMES G.DE FOREST, JOHNL.R 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ A. A. RA EN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, N- DENTON SMITH 
EVERETT FR LAWRENC E TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD: JONES, PAUL L. BAUD 
HORACE GRAY RISTI'N DE THOMSEN, 
ANSON W. HARD GUSTAV H SCUW B, 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLTAM H. WEBB. 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 

THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.” 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 





— - = = = $1,000,000 
sets, = = - ren 
Liabilities, ° 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 
President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
RD LANNING, Secretary. 
» Oe gree en, { Ass’t Secretaries. 


STESTERE D DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, 
J. J. — neral Manager. 
LOE Ass’t Ge peasr 
BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT, Continental Building, 
cout and Mont..gue Streets. C. H. DuTCHER, Sec’y 
AGENTS FVERYWHERE 


THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain ors oe clauses: 
Be bine yor fromthe date of issue, the 
ion ity of th rth po aad under this policy 
8 


** This pho Fao isins no restriction what- 

ever upon & the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occu: tio 

ofl ‘Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
£ UNT : as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
a re 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Compan, ice Pred communicate with Richard E. 
Cochran, 3d poss at tne Home Office, 261 


oo 
E. 





Broadway, ‘New York. 
OFFICERS: 





JOHN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMG.......... Prest. Chem. Nat, Bank. 
JOHN W. MPERMEEE «.csccccoscceccoacteoressseal 

K. H. PERKINS, JB. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ Nut. Bank. 
JAMES RB. PLUM........0c0.ceeccersveeseceeeees Leather. 
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When Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bal- 
four announced to the Lords and the 
Commons that the most significant fig- 
ure in modern political history had 
passed from the world’s stage, they told 
no more than the truth. The century 
has known other men great in the his- 
tories of their countries, some of them, 
and notably Prince Bismarck, forces to 
be accounted for in the formation of 
empires and the conduct of neigboring 
States; but none has played a more 
prominent part in the nineteenth century 
drama than Willam Ewart Gladstone. 

Coming into public life a young man 
scarce in his twenties, he has ever main- 
tained the high standard he had set for 
himself at Oxford, and his whole life has 
been aconstant taking of ‘double firsts.” 
The press has told us of his long and 
brilliant career, of the almost instant rec- 
ognition of his great talents, of his early 
and intimate association with the leaders 
of both parties, of his Cabinet years, 
when at the helm himself he ever stood 
for the best interests of England; and 
there is little danger that too much will 
be said of the work he did for his coun- 
try and for modern civilization. It is, 
however, worth a passing notice that 
he was ‘‘The Great Commoner,”’ that 
it was his choice so to be known as 
the leader and representative of the 
English masses. It is due to this, quite 
as much as to his marvelous intel- 
ectual attainments or the political 
activity that continued unabated at a 
time when most men have retired from 
public life, that he came to be ‘‘ The 
Grand Old Man.”’ 

The English people have lost a valued 
advocate, but they and all the rest of the 
world still may turn to ‘‘TheG. O. M.,” 
another representative of their best in- 
terests, another representative that for 
nearly sixty years has stood before the 
public for the good of the public. The 
Grand Old Mutual, like England’s great- 


est Commoner, has won ‘‘ double firsts ” 
all its life, and standing, as did he, in 
close touch with the most valued ele- 
ments of the national life, yet ever sub- 
serves the highest interests of the peo- 
ple—knowing that in thus serving them, 
it best will accomplish the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

The English-speakirg world has lost 
in Mr. Gladstone a power for good and 
growth which it may wait long years to 
replace through any single personality; 
but in the Mutual Life of New York, 
that other G. O. M., it still has with it 
such a power for good and growth, full 
as positive, even further reaching in its 
work, and enjoying an existence not to 
be measured by the years of any man. 

The many benefits offered by mem- 
bership in this great Company may be 
yours. It is only necessary for you to 
take the initial step (through some 
agent, or the Home Office itself if you 
prefer) to yourself become one of the 
Grand Old Mutual. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 








Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898..... $2,635 .5 20 29 
THOM AE NH MONTGOMERY, Presiden 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January rst, 1898. 
































Capital Stock, all cosh. RO ER $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve..............+. 734,654 34 
Unsettled Losses and. other claims. 17,654 $3 
Net Surplus..........:.---eueceeeeeees 1, 4195 

Total ASBCtS. ......2.cccccsccccccccces $4,433,018 86 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 

8B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 
When renewing your subscription 

send $5.00 for two years, or one year 

for yourself and one for some friend. 
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Prudential 
ORDINA iting aia 


in amounts from 


$500 to $50,000 


THE @ Nt > ee | on the 
| : my 3 | Whole Life, Limited Payment or 
P R f D E N | IA L = | Endowment Plan, 
HAS THE } ’ : ~ “ | with Premiums grunt Half-Yearly, or 
Se ees §=INDUSTRIAL POLICIES 


BIG AYTAR Bee va $15 up, 


with Premiums payable Weekly. 


Cash Dividends, 


Cash Surrender Values, 
PAID-UP AND EXTENDED INSURANCE, 
Additional Benefits, and many other 
Liberal Features, combine to make 


Prudential Policies Ideal Contracts 





FOR 
Protection and Investment 
Assets Income Surplus 





$23,984,569.72 $15,580,764.65 $5,240, 118.36 


Buoklet * Our Navy,” containing 29 beautiful pictures of United States | Battle-ships. Sent Free on request. Write, mentioning THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 





‘‘ The ee Fire Insurance Company of America.”’ Thorough Inspection 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS 
OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 





Incorporated 1819. Charter Perpetual. 





Cash Capital - - - - $4,000,000 00 
_ Cash Assets - ‘ - - 12,089,089 98 
Total Liabilities = - - - - 3,655,370 62 
Net Surplus - - * 4,433,719 36 


Losses Paid in 79 Years 


- 81,125,621 50] Also Against Loss of Life and Injury 


WM. B. CLARK, President. ectanentan 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. 0. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS 


A. C. ADAMS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 





WESTERN BRANCH, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, 
Omaha, Neb. 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
WM. H. WYMAN, Gen’l Agent. 
WwW. 


P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
BOARDMAN & SPENCER, J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


General Agents. L. B. BRAINARD, Assistant Treasurer. 


) 
PACIFIC BRANCH, 
| CHICAGO, Ills., 145 LaSalle St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 





INLAND MARINE 
DEPARTMENT. 


NEW YORK, 52 William St. 
BOSTON, 12 Central St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut St. | Principal Office, Hartford, Conn. 








TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Kozy Camera. 


On account of the numerous letters we are receiving 
from those who have tried the 


NEW POCKET KOZY CAMERA, 


we are convinced that weare right in giving the Publica 
chance to thoroughly test the KOZY before buying. 





We make many KOZY converts daily that way. If you do not like it send it back. 
Our factory now doubled in capacity is running overtime on orders. 


_ Thesmallest make that takes pictures on a daylight film. Adapted for the use of 
film in the cartridge form. The following are some of the letters we are receiving: 

“Am highly pleased with the camera; have taken several views from points about here. Have a view of the 
big Miss. River Bridge, the wharf, the Gov’t Bld’g., and some views at Raleigh Springs (a summer resort thir- 
teen miles from here). and from the city. I think that the camera ts “ par excellence.” 

—From H. D. JACKSON, Memphis, Tenn. 


From GEO. 8S. PRENTICE, Brooklyn, N. Y.: “ When I received the ‘ Kozy’ I was favorably im- 
pressed with its oupecsanes. and now that I have tested its qualities, I can add that I am more than satisfied with 
the work it does. In detail the pictures are very good and sufficiently large to be interesting. As a sample of in- 
genious arrangements [ think it is worthy of special mention. It seems to be supplied with all the newer improve- 
ments, yet ali condensed in the most compact form in a marvelous manner. When closed it seems as if two parts 
must be a the same space at the same time. Iam sure you will have nothing but favorable comments 


from those who purchase this camera.” 
‘ 
Slips 


From THEO. HALL, Elmira, N. Y.: “I have just completed 
experiments with the ‘Pocket Kozy ’ sent me that more than satisfy me, the 
shutter being very rapid and ithe lens is even more so. Please accept my 
J 
into 
the 


thanks for the ten days’ trial.’ 
. 
Jike a Book 









From E. L. BARBOUR, New York. N. Y.: “ The camera came 
to hand to-day, and the concensus of the office here is that it is a ‘ Daisy.’ 
myself, am more than pleased with it.” 


Easy Monthly Payments 


to balance your account, or save a liberal percentage by paying cash in 
full. Ifthe Kozy isn’t what you need, you can send it back, and no harm 
done. That’s fair enough. 


JUST THE THING for Bicyclists, Tourists, 
Canoeists, and all Camerists who must 
‘economize space, time and money. ....- 


THIS IS OUR LIBERAL OFFER 


GOOD UNTIL JULY 1. 


You will find Kozysin the stores as soon as we can get 
them there: mail orders are pushing us just now. 
Ask your dealer for the Kozy; if he hasn’t it, send 
us your name and address, with $1.00 as a deposit, mentioning this mag- 
azine, and stating occupation and references. The Kozy will be for- 
warded, charges prepaid. For ten days after its receipt, test the cam- 
era to your satisfaction. If, at the expiration of that time, you decide to 
keep it, send us $9.00 more, making a total payment of $10.00, 1n full ; 
or send $2.00, and thereafter $2.00 a month for § months, making a total 
payment of $13.00. Understand, if you are not entirely satisfied after 
ten days’ trial, you may return the camera to us, charges prepaid, and we 
will immediately refund your deposit of $1.00. This offer is good until 
July 1. Illustrated catalogues and full particulars free on application. 
We refer to Mechanics’ National Bank, Boston, as to our responsibility. 





Address, to-day, 


KOZY CAMERA CoO., 


Dept. L, 44 Bedford St., BOSTON, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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The GORHAM Coy 


Silversmiths 


invite attention to their splendid collection of 


CHESTS OF 
STERLING SILVER 
FORKS AND SPOONS 


either alone or in combination with 


CUTLERY AND MATCHED 
SERVING PIECES 


The GORHAM Company’s fifty years of 
experience, their model workshops and large 
capital, combined with the great skill of their 
silverworkers and artists, enable them to 
offer these wares in greater variety and at 
lower prices than would be otherwise possible. 


BROADWAY AND 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


The productions of the GORHAM Company, Silver- | 














smiths, may be identified by their imprint, the lion, anchor 
ard @ on each piece and ‘they are to be had only of the 
representative jewelers, or at their own salesrooms. 
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Light and 


99 
Resilient, | 






3 TOUGH TREAD = 

; uncture 

: ; I ine Proof. 

‘ é; —~ALSO— 

) ~ Chase Special 2 Vulean: 
‘ AZ enn (Hse; EQUAL TO ANY HIGH-GRADE STANDARD ROAD TIRE MADE. 


FOXHOUND TIRES. 


Acknowledged to be the FASTEST Tires Yet Produced. 
Specify Them on Your Wheels and Refuse Cheap Substitutes. 


OUR ’98 CATALOCQUE 


{ Describing Proper Care and Use of Tires, Receipt for Cement and General Informa. } 
) tion of Value to Every Cyclist. Mailed on lication if you ti this paper. f 


FREE 
L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


r 

7 : New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. Buffalo. San Francisco. St. Louis. Rochester. 

: : Cincinnati. Los Angeles. Portland, Ore. London. Paris. Amsterdam. ; 

al * nS EE ER oO et ae eee 2 
ww : ; onan Seon 


FREE 























Carved Antique Oak Morris Chair, with 
reversible tufted cushions, upholstered with high- 
grade corduroy in rich design. 

Luxurious Couch, thoroughly made. 
Latest in design and finish. Regulation 
length and width. Upholstered in Cor- 
duroy in Olive Green, Myrtle Green, 







Crimson and Old Gold. 

; Ladies’ Dainty Writing Desk, in K 
Antique Oak, Mahogany, Curly Bireh or 
Bird’s Eye Maple. Beveled French Plate 
Mirror in top. Polish finish. Brass trim. 

5 Ladies’ Watch, Sterling Silver Case, Seth 
Thomas Movement. Seven Jewels, Stem Wind 

‘ and Set. Ladies’ or Gents’ Watch, Hunting 

Case, 14-k. gold plate. American Movement, Seven Jewels, Stem Wind and Set. 
Your choice of these Articles given for selling $12.00 worth of 
Any premium you select is shipped right along with the Soap; you have it to 


enjoy while you are earning it. 30 days allowed to sell Soap and remit. To those 
who choose to send cash (#12) with their order we send a Special Gift in 
addition to the premium you select. 

Mealine Soap is composed of pure vegetable oils, glycerine and finest Indian 
meal. Itis thoroughly cleansing; prevents chapping and leaves the skin smooth, 
soft and delicately perfumed. Sells for 25 cents per box of 8 cakes each, or 
10 cents per cake. This extraordinary offer is to introduce 
Mealine Soap preparatory to put- 
ting it on sale in local stores. 

Illustrated circular giving full de- 
scriptions of these and other pre- 
miums and Sample Cake sent 

‘or cents in stamps; circular 
alone sent free for your address on 


a@ postal. 
New Haven, 


’ MEALINE CO., Conn. 


I ot = Seen 

















WRIGHT & DITSON. 


ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lawn Tennis Supplies. Golf Goods, 






Wright & Ditson Cham- Selected Golf Clubs........ $2.00 ea. 
pionship Lawn Tennis Ball, Standard “* dake EPS .g0'** 
adopted by all the TENNIS Selected ‘ Balls........ 3.00 dz 
ASSOCIATIONS, ee 3 Pe ee din ei 2.50' ‘* 

ilvertown* Pat! es bie ean 3.50 ** 
$5.00 per dozen. Henley 2 eer oe sa ** 
The Pim Racket.......... $8.00 ea. Caddy Bags, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $2.50 
Sears Rt, ie Unns't.s hse and $4.00 each. 
Interscholastic........... 5.00 * Wright and Ditson Golf Practice 
Longwood Racket........ 4.00 ‘* Machine—every body should 
Park geen ST » goo * have one—$5.00. 
= ise t par i Send 2c. stamp for our 
in age a raneena 1.50 © | GUIDE TO AMERICAN GOLF. 
Star Apa eee 1.00 “ aieein 
Club Tennis Balls........ 3.50 dz. ca FINE CROQUET SETS, TENTS, HAMMOCKS, 
Handicap “ 9: RAST 300 °°" > QUOITS, BASE BALL and BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


The Official Lawn Tennis Guide, 10 cents. Photographic Supplies in great variety. 





Send for General Catalogue. 


_WRIGHT & DITSON, 344 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Superior Cooking Apparatus. 
THE IMPROVED 


| CARPENTER RANGES 


Have established an unequaled reputation for 
EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY and PERFEC- 
* TION in their operation, combining Beauty, 
' Strength and Utility. 

ie Personal attention given to setting when 
required. 





aI I i 1 
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Ulustrated Circulars sent Free to any Address, 


CYRUS CARPENTER & CO., 


B. P. Lovejoy, Sole Partner, 
—__________44 Hanover Street, Boston. 
Are You Going tT 


UROPE =~" TV OMINION LINE 


BOSTON on one of the F ‘ 
Express Gteumers of. the. Crossing the Atlantic under 
seven days. 


S.S.‘‘NEW ENCLAND” (New), S.S. ‘‘CANADA”’ 
11,€00 Tons. Twin-fcrew. 900 Tons. Twin-Screw. 
Sailing from Fitchburg R.R. Docks, Charlestown, every alternate Thursday for Queens- 


town and Liverpoel. 
ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE Moniccattrs, SShorres Seu Paseaca 


8.8. “Dominion” (new, twin-screw), “‘ Labrador,” ** Vancouver,” “ Scotsman ” (twin-screw), “ Yorkshire,” are in- 



















tended to sail every Saturday at 9 a.m. Forrates, plans and information regarding these services apply to or address 
ca N.B. Allour steamers fly the British Flag. Richards, Mills & Co., 103 state See Besten. 
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Old and Young. 


Gypsying. 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 





WHEN you and I gogypsying we'll laugh 
the whole day long; 

We'll stop at every cottage gate and 
thrill our hearts with song; 

We'll live the joy of summer skies when 
hopes are well begun ;— 

When you and I go gypsying we’ll travel 
toward the sun. 


We'll use the old, old magic that shall 
never cease to be; 

The charm of love whose mystic spell is 
over you and me; 

Our hearts will know a rapture fine that 
Time can ne’er outrun ;— 

When you and | go gypsying we’ll travel 
toward the sun. 


With some far eastern splendor strange, 
with some unbought delight, 

We'll fill our eager vision as it looks be- 
yond the night; 

And still, to feed the fire that burns with- 
in our heart as one, 

When you and I go gypsying we'll travel 
toward the sun. 


We'll leave behind us every care and set 
our way afar, 

Beyond the low horizon’s verge to some 
love-lighted star; 

We’ll dream the dreams ofearth no more, 
a happier dream begun;— 

When you and I go gypsying we'll travel 
toward the sun. 


Organs, Nas. 





The Subaltern. 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS, 


THE day had been overcharged with 
sun and unfanned by any wind; the 
white sand in the streets had attained 
to such.a heat that people moved 
across it hurriedly. But at eight o’clock 
a fresh breeze blew in from the bay, 
and Sandy McDuff bared his forehead to 
it with asigh of relief. Sandy was sit- 
ting in front of the headquarters of one 
of the infantry regiments, talking with 
the colonel, two captains and a subal- 
tern. The camp was set up in a grove 
of Florida pines. McDuff listened very 
attentively to everything that the 
colonel and the captains had to say; 
for these nen had smelled powder, felt 
steel and heard the Indian war-whoop. 
But he closed his ears to the sub. (who 
talked a great deal), and put him down 
asa windbag. Perhaps the reason for 
this was that Sandy wasa scribbler, and 
felt that there was good copy in what 
the older men had to say. 

He lit a Cuban cigaret, and mentioned 
the recent victory of the American 
fleet over the Spanish. The sub. 
slapped his knee and turned to the 
colonel. 

‘‘By thunder, sir,” he exclaimed; 
‘‘those fellows deserve all they get. 
It would give me keen pleasure to meet, 
one face to face and shoot him down 
like a dog.” 

The colonel looked at him for a few 
seconds without speaking. Then he 
said: ‘‘Mr. Brown, you may hate a 
man, and think nothing is too bad for 
him; but when you have had to kill one 
you will not consider it such a keen 
pleasure.”’ 

Brown did not reply to this, and the 
colonel seemed lost in somber thought, 

Sandy was rather pleased with what 
he considered the ‘‘sitting upon’’ of 
the young lieutenant. One of the dear- 
est clauses of his philosophy was that 
the men who talk least about fighting 
are the ones who fight best. 

One of the captains, who had served 
in the Cavalry against the Indians, told 
a story of a major of Irish extraction. 





THE 


‘‘We were out on rather a rough 
campaign, with this major in com- 
mand,” he began. ‘‘ Twenty-five friend- 
ly Blackfeet, hired as trailers and scouts, 
were putin my charge. One night the 
major sent a note over to me which 
read something like this: ‘ Send over 
six of your crazy Indians to do guard 
duty.’ 

‘‘T resented this term when applied 
to my own men, so the first thing in 
the morning I went over with them 
myself. I saluted, reported the men 
ready for duty, and then told the 
major that, first of all, my command 
was not crazy, and second, that they 
were here to act as scouts and trailers, 
and knew nothing of regular military 
work, The major requested me to re- 
member that we were a long way from 
the post and that he was my superior 
officer. I bowed, and returned to my 
own tent. Half an hour later those 
six Indians were back in their quarters. 
I returned with them immediately and 
tried to make excuses for them, saying 
again that they were unfit for sentry 
duty.. The major was in a woful rage. 

‘« «You say they are trailers,’ he cried; 
‘then bring them over here double 
quick.’ 

‘‘He called to one of his men and 
ordered him to drive two stakes into 
the ground at a distance of about two 
hundred yards from one another. Then 
the major gavea carbine to one of the 
redskins and told him to shoulder it. 
‘Now, you red idiot,’ he said; ‘do you 
see this stake here and that stake over 
there?’ 

‘‘The man looked and grunted. 

‘«« All right; spend the next two hours 
trailing from this one to that one. 
Seer’ ’’ 

They tried to laugh at the captain’s 
story, and then McDuff said ‘‘Good- 
night ’’ and started back for the town. 

At the. hotel one of the regimental 
bands was playing, and the grounds and 
the rotunda were gay with summer 
dresses and dapper uniforms. Sandy 
seated himself in a quiet corner and 
talked ‘‘war’’ with Billings, of 7he Ex- 
change. 

‘*We will start for the island within 
seven days,’’ said Billings. 

‘¢That’s been the time ever since I 
came down here. Why don’t you make 
it ten for a change ?’’ replied McDuff. 

At that moment the band struck into 
‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ and 
every one arose. While standing thus 
McDuff noticed a familiar head and 
shoulders at the other side of the room, 
surrounded by attentive uniforms. He 
left Billings and hurried across, and the 
uniforms made way for him, 

The band played its last selection 
and retired. The newspaper men 
drifted off to make copy for next day’s 
papers. The girl in white and blue 
sat on, and McDuff waved her fan. 
They talked like old friends, which 
means that sometimes they did not talk 
atall. Yet they had known each other 
only a week. McDuff talked about the 
North and she about the East. They 
discussed books and horses—the press 
and the army. 

‘I saw young Brown of the Tenth 
to-night. What a lot he has to say 
about things he knows not of,” said 
McDuff. As the girl did not answer 
he continued, telling of the ‘‘call- 
down” dclivered by the colonel. 

She laughed—a little sadly. 

‘« The colonel knew that Mr. Brown 
would very soon have a chance to test 
his emotions,’’ she answered. 

McDuff smiled, feeling the weight of 
his war pass in his inside pocket. 

‘+ We all expect to get to Cuba inside 
two weeks,”” he said. 
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The girl looked at her watch. 

‘<Tt is now eleven o’clock,”’ she said. 
‘« At half-past eleven Lieutenant Brown 
starts for Cuba on a tug loaded with 
ammunition and rifles. He has fifty 
Cubans and a few of our regulars under 
him and will try hard to make a land- 
ing. You see, Mr. McDuff, that it is 
considered a talent in the army to be 
able to talk a great deal without telling 
anything.” 

Sandy had no reply ready for this 
statement. He wondered how she came 
to know it all. But he did not ask. 
He only remarked upon the lateness of 
the hour and went off toward his rooms 
in town. 

Three evenings later McDuff returned 
from a hot ride, and went up on to the 
second balcony to cool off. He un- 
buckled his leggings, pulled a cigar 
from one pocket and a newspaper from 
another, and dropped into a steamer- 
chair. The first thing he saw was an 
account of the landing of the tug 
‘« Lilly” on the Cuban coast, of a fierce 
fight with Spanish cavalry, and of the 
heroic behavior of Lieut. H. C. Brown 
and his men. The report also said that 
a newspaper correspondent with the 
party had escaped capture only through 
the bravery and skill of this same young 
Brown, who had freed the man, single- 
handed, from the clutches of three 
Spaniards. The enemy was defeated, 
the arms and ammunition safely landed, 
and even now the ‘Lilly’’ was on her 
return trip to Port Tampa. 

McDuff immediately refastened his 
leggings and went around to call on the 
girl in white and blue. He found her 
in a rustic chair, under a clump of yel- 
low-stemmed bamboo. He took back 
all the evil he had said and thought of 
Brown, and then praised him high- 
ly. 

‘* He was more successful on both his 
other expeditions of the same kind,” 
she replied. ‘‘ They never had to firea 
shot before.’’ 

McDuff was painfully surprised. 

‘Why didn’t he tell me that he had 
been landing Cubans ever since the dec- 
laration of war?’’ he groaned. 

A week went by and still the troops 
were not ordered on board the trans- 
ports, and still the war correspondents 
waited for the countersigning of their 
passes. McDuff grew tired of rushing 
about all day asking people what they 
knew, so he decided to lie low and do 
some work. He found that if he tried 
to write during the day he lost too 
much flesh, and at night he was nearly 
killed by divers insects. So he turned 
out a few hundred words every morning 
before breakfast, and spent the rest of 
his day reading W. Clark Russell's icy 
novel, ‘‘ The Frozen Pirate.’’ Thisand 
an outfit of white duck clothing kept 
him fairly cool. 

One night, much to his surprise, he 
received a call from Second Lieutenant 
Brown. As they shook hands he no- 
ticed an expression on his visitor’s face 
—a shadow about the eyes which had 
not been there at their last meeting. 
They sat down, and McDuff spoke about 
Brown’s rescue of the war 
spondent. 

‘« Yes,’’ replied the officer, ‘‘ it made 
a good newspaper story; but I am sorry 
it came in my way. Remember what 
the colonel said the other night about 
killing a man? Well, the colonel was 
right. One of the three fellows who 
had hold of the correspondent was a 
young captain—a man who had received 
his education in America. He and I 
were very close friends once. About 
five years ago he went home to Spain, 
and last week I shot him while he was 
looking straight into my eyes—just 
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beginning to The 
man I rescued wasn’t worth that; I 
think.’’ 

’ Then Brown put his face in his hands 
and cursed the necessity of war. 
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recognize me. 


Tampa, Fxa., May 17th, 1898. 





Their Dinner-Party. 
BY LAURA CLEVELAND GAYLORD, 


Miss Mary ALLEN and her sister, 
Miss Ermina, let themselves in at the 
side door and went into the bedroom to 
take off their things. The visit just 
made had been one of ceremony, and 
something of its frost stilllingered with 
them, chilling their speech at 
fountain-head. But with two persons 
so alert to discuss every fleeting aspect 
of this life below, as were Miss Mary 
and Miss Ermina, this state of things 
could not last long, and, as she fol- 
lowed her sister into the sitting-room 
again, the last trace of ceremony shut 
away with their bonnets in the closet, 
Miss Ermina spoke. 
her sister by several years, she yet was 
the leader of the two by reason of the 
indomitable energy that was hers, an 
energy potent to overcome all impedi- 
ments in her way, even to the ever- 
increasing burden of flesh that was her 
chief trial in life. 

‘«We’ll have to have them to tea,’’ 
said Miss Ermina. 

Miss Allen, slender and old, paused 


its 


Younger than 


at the chair that stood beside the 
plants in the window. 
‘“‘I was wondering if we hadn’t 


, 


ought to,’ 
in her tone. 

Miss Ermina, noting the doubt, pro- 
ceeded to lay it low. 

‘“‘Of course 
briskly. 

Miss Allen sat down. 

‘It was only—it don’t really seem 
as if we could,’’ she said, helplessly. 

Miss Ermina stood before her, solid 


she said, a quaver of doubt 


we had,” she said, 


and purposeful as _ her sister was fragile 
and hesitating. 

**I don’t see why not,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Well, it’s only that they’re used to 
having things so different, a dining- 
room separate from the sitting-room 
and rugs on the floor and all.”’ 

‘*Mary Helen Allen,” said Miss Er- 
mina, firmly; ‘‘it sha’n’t ever be said 
that any old friend of ours came back 
to the town where she was born and 
brought up without having a bite offered 
her in our house. If she hadn't have 
married John Turner and gone to live 
in the city she would never have had a 
thing becter than this in all her days. 
And it’ll do that daughter of hers good 
to see the sort of thing her mother 
came from, And as for the carpet, it 
ain’t ever seemed quite decent to have 
little scraps of rugs put every which 
way on the floor. A good rag carpet 
that goes all over is better every way, 
seems to me. And there’s good stuff 
in this carpet besides, your brown cash- 
mere and my camel’s-hair, and I don’t 
know what not,’’ she wound up. 

‘‘I know, I suppose we ought to have 
them, and I want to, only I just hap- 
pened to think.’’ 

“(I wouldn't; it’s trying the 
nerves,’’ said Miss -Ermina, dryly, as 
she settled herse!f with her work-basket 
in the big rocking-chair that stood by 
the table. There was a pause. Miss 
Ermina darned industriousiy, and Miss 
Mary sat with her hands in her lap, 
looking out of the window and consid- 
ering the tea party from every possible 
point of view. 

‘« Who would you have?’’ she asked, 
at length, 

‘‘Just them, Emmeline and _ her 
daughter, and Mr. Turner, | suppose, 


to 
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and Jane Evans. We'd have to have 
Jane Evans, because they’re staying 
there, tho she was here last.” 

After another pause Miss Mary spoke 
again: 

‘*We can’t have them to-morrow 
night, because there’s that special mis- 
sionary meeting at Mrs. Baxter’s. And 
Saturday night you’ve set to have Kate 
here. Will you have them Sunday 
night, or put Kate off? They’re going 
away Monday noon.,”’ 

Miss Ermina meditated. 

‘* We'll have them Sunday noon,’’ 
she said, at length. 

‘*To dinner?” cried Miss Allen. 
‘‘Do you think that’s as nice as tea? 
And we'd miss church.”’ 

‘<I don’t care,’’ said Miss Ermina, 
recklessly. ‘‘I’m not going to have ail 
those dishes to wash up after prayer- 
meeting Sunday night. And dinner’s 
more stylish than tea, anyway; if you’re 
so set on doing things the way they do 
in the city,’’ she finished. 

And so it was settled. 

On Saturday Miss Ermina toiled with 
broom and brush and soap and water, 
while Miss Mary flitted here and there, 
dust-cloth in hand, The little house 
was specklessly kept at the worst of 
times, and one might have thought 
something less radical in the way of a 
cleaning might suffice now; but to Miss 
Ermina a chance crumple meant a loss 
of caste, a fleck of dust, dishonor. 
Every dish came down from the cup- 
board; even the tiny cellar and the 
wood-shed had their share of the fur- 
bishing. When at last at six in the 
evening Miss Ermina sat down in the 
side porch, with a long breath of weari- 
ness, Miss Allen ventured upon a re- 
monstrance: 

‘‘You’re dreadful tired, ain’t you, 
Mina?’’ she said. ‘I’m afraid you set 
out to do too much,” 

‘The place had to be clean,” retorted 
Miss Ermina, unsubdued. 

‘*] know; but—the wood-shed, now. 
Nobody would have gone out there. 
Aiud it don’t seem as if ’twas really nec- 
essary to dust all the jelly glasses in the 
wire cupboard down-stairs.’’ 

‘«You never can tell what’ll happen, ’ 
responded Miss Ermina. ‘‘I should 
feel like going out in a good dress with 
a dirty petticoat, if I thought things 
wasn’t as good underneath as they was 
on top; and, besides, it wasn’t the clean- 
ing that tired me as much as the bak- 
ing. That last flour we got is funny- 
acting. It does very well tor bread, 
but you can’t be sure of it in cake, 
Should you say two kinds of cake was 
enough, Mary ?”’ 

««Seems so to me,’’ said Miss Allen, 





‘The soft June Sunday was filled 
with peace ineffable when Miss Ermina 
opened her eyes upon it. But this ad- 
mirable woman paused not to note the 
beauties that surrounded her, the gold 
and green of the morning, the robins’ 
trill, the breath of a breeze that stole in, 
fragrant from the rosesoutside. Brim- 
ming with energy she rose from her 
bed; like a call to war her voice 
struck into her sister’s gentle morning 
dreams. : 

‘*Mary, I’ve made up my mind to 
have three kinds of cake. Two ain’t 
enough, I’m going down now to pick 
the peas, so as to have the way clear for 
the cake the first thing after breakfast, 
It won’t more than: be cold enough to 
cut by noon as it is. You'd better get 
up.’ And she departed, with a flutter 
of her cotton gown about her stout fig- 
ure and of the sunbonnet strings tied 
beneath her chin, 

When Miss Allen, slower in her 
movements, more dreamy in her habit 
of mind, at length came out upon the 





vine-covered side porch to take a look 
at the morning, Miss Ermina was re- 
turning from the garden with a. basket- 
ful of cool, green pods, dewy still from 
the night. 

‘If you'll shell these, 1’ll set out the 
things ready for the cake and get break- 
fast. Wewon’t have much, just some 
coffee and bread and butter. I don’t 
want a lot of dishes to wash up, and be- 
sides we haven’t got the time. We'll be 
on the keen jump all the morning as it 
is. Itdon’t seem just right for Sun- 
day; but I guess it’ll have to go this 
time.”’ 

So Miss Allen sat down in the cool, 
green porch with a yellow bowl in her 
lap and the basket on the chair beside 
her, glad to stay out here where it was 
so fresh, but guiltily conscious that all 
the pleasanter parts of the work fell to 
her share. 

After breakfast Miss Ermina laid out 
a plan of action, like the general that 
she was. 

‘You go into the pantry and make 
that snow-pudding and the custard for 
it and put them down-stairs where it’s 
cool, and then it'll be time for you to 
begin to set the table. I'll get the 
extra loaf in now before I go to stuffing 
the chickens. We'll have the gilt- 
edged plates for the chickens and the 
little rosebud saucers for the pudding, 
I guess. Would you have the gilt cups 
or the ones with the landscapes on for 
the tea?” 

‘*The landscapes, I guess. Are you 
going to have tea for dinner?” queried 
Miss Mary, doubtfully. 

‘“«We’ve got to have something to 
drink, and coffee don’t seem just right,” 
said Miss Ermina. ‘‘Go see to your pud- 
ding now; I put the eggs and gelatin in 
the right-hand cupboard for you.”’ 

And the busy morning was well 
started on its way. For a time all went 
well, with a glassy smoothness that of 
itself suggested treachery, and then the 
trouble came. It began with a big blue 
bowl, which, too heavy for the wrinkled 
old fingers that tried to hold it, slipped 
to the floor with a shocking clatter, 
spreading custard and _ consternation 
through the pantry; and it went on from 
one thing to another, until poor Miss 
Allen’s mind was filled with a formless, 
nebulous irritation, which, crystallized, 
would have become a theory of the in- 
herent depravity of inanimate things. 
Time slipped away from her unaccount- 
ably, her nervousness, caused, in part, 
by the lack of her usual substantial 
breakfast, affected her sister, heated to 
the point of inflammability by working 
over the stove in the growing warmth 
of the day, and the dinncr-party, a mat- 
ter of pride and pleasure in its concep- 
tion, became in its accomplishment a 
trial almost beyond the excellent dispo- 
sitions of Miss Mary and Miss Ermina 
to endure. 

It was just at noon, as Miss Ermina 
opened the oven door and pulled out 
the dripping-pan to baste the chickens 
that Miss Allen came in from the sit- 
ting-room., 

«« We may get the dinner ready, but 
we'll never in the world be dressed our- 
selves. What time did you tell them to 
come, Ermina?’’ she asked, in the dull 
tone of one to whom despair is an in- 
separable companion. 

Miss Ermina put up her hand to keep 
the heat of the oven from her face. 

‘* Tell them to come ?”’ she repeated, 
vaguely. Then she pushed the drip- 
ping-pan back into the oven and rose 
to her feet. ‘‘Tell them to come?” 
she said, again, and there was a 
tragedy of self-accusation in her voice. 
‘‘Tell them to come? Mary Allen, [ 
never told them to come at all!” 

Miss Mary sank intoa chair, and fora 
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moment there was absolute silence 
while they faced each other and the 
fact; then Miss Ermina spoke again, 
slowly: 

‘‘T was so busy getting ready that it 
clean went out of my mind, and it 
never came in again to this moment. 
Mary, are you laughing or crying?’’ 
she demanded, suddenly, going hastily 
over to her sister. 

Miss Allen raised her face from her 
hands, her eyes suffused with tears, her 
mouth trembling into a laugh. 

‘«T don’t know,’’ she quavered, hys- 
terically. ‘‘Er-ermina, it'll take us 
months to eat that cake !’’ 

Later, when somewhat refreshed by 
food and a little rest, they rose from the 
most sumptuous repast that had ever 


been set before two old maids, in that 
frugal village, at least, Miss Mary ven- 
tured a suggestion: 

‘‘{t may have been meant as a lesson 
to us for planning a party on Sunday, 
and staying away from church, and all,” 
she said. 

‘* Mary Helen Allen, don’t you point 
any morals at me; I] ain’t in a mood for 
morals,’’ said Miss Ermina. 


San Francisco, Cat. 
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Pebbles. 


‘*WHAT is an agnostic?’’ asked Rol- 
lo. ‘tAnagnostic,’’ replied Uncle George, 
‘*is a man who loudly declares that he 
knows nothing, and abuses you if you 
believe him.” — Burdette. 


....Never!—Patriotic Customer: ‘* Yes, 
I’d like to buy that flag you just showed 
me, but the price is too high. Can’t you 
come down acouple of dollars?” Deal- 
er: ‘What! Lower Old Glory? Never!” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


....-Many unjust things have been 
said of President McKinley; but it re- 
mained for the £Z/ Diario, of Madrid, 
with unconscious humor, to perpetrate 
the following: ‘‘It will no doubt sur- 
prise our readers to learn that the Yan- 
kee President Magginly is a naturalized 
Chinaman, having been born in Canton.” 
—Buffalo Times. 

... The yellow journal editor, 

To his accusers said, 

‘*T do my part with leaders, while 
The others fight with lead. 

And tho for bullets I’ve no taste, 
As soon as war begins, 

You'll see that I am well prepared 
To fight with bulletins.” 

— Yale Record. 








The following appeared 
Times :— 


Dr. Souder was summoned by 
telegraph last Sunday night to at- 
tend the family of Braden Harper, 
living southwest of Logansport. 
Four of the family were poisoned 
from eating dumplings. The 
father and one child, who had not 
partaken of the dumplings, were 
well, while the mother and three 
children were in a serious condi- 
tion. Itis probable that had not 
vomiting ensued, emptying the 
stomach, the four would have 
died from the effects. It is sup- 
posed the poison was caused from 
the baking powder used in making 
the dumplings. The wife probably 


digestion. 


failure. 





in bread in any form. 
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A Warning to 
_ Alum Baking Powders. 





CASES OF POISONING IN INDIANA. 





The highest authorities in chemical science pro- 
nounce alum injurious to health and a destroyer of 


Here is explicit evidence that it is a noxious poison. 
Alum baking powders likewise coagulate the blood 
rapidly, interfering with its ready course through the 
arteries and valves of the heart, predisposing to heart- 


The laws of Minnesota and Wisconsin prohibit the 
sale of alum baking powders, unless they are branded 
as a warning to the public.: 

By the laws of England it is a crime to put alum 


® the above facts because they are facts of 
great importance, and to say that while alum baking 
powders are sold cheap they have little strength, and 
are dear at half price, to say nothing of their effect upon 
the health, and the bitter taste they impart tq the food. 

The Royal Baking Powder is far above question as 
regards its quality and healthfulness, because it is made 
of cream of tartar derived only from grapes. 
article has ever received such high praise for its quality. 

Consumers may use the Royal with full assurance that 
they not only get the worth of their money, but that they 
also get the best cream of tartar baking powder that 





Users of 


in the Logansport, Indiana, 


added a larger amount than she | 
usually did, which in the greater 

uantity proved a noxious poison. 
The baking powder used was 
branded the * * * *, manufac- 
tured by the * * * * This 
should be a warning in using 
cheap baking powders, which flood 
the country. People buy them be- 
cause they are cheap, and the mer- 
chant buysthem because hecan sell 
them for a profit. In many stores 
one can not purchase a standard 
brand. You have to purchase the 
cheap stuff or do without. Weare 
of the opinion that most of the prize 
baking powders belong tothisclass. 





Baking Powder Co. publish 





No other 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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ee 2K T Ji— 
AnS A now I mean 2 write 
2 U, sweet K T J, 
The girl without a |. 
The belle of U T K. 


My M T head will scarce contain 
Acalm I DA bright, 

But A T miles from U I must 
M brace this chance 2 write. 


R U for annexation 2, 

My cousin ?—heart and 
He offersin a J 

A $2 of land. 


He says he loves U 2X S, 
U’R virtuous and Y’s, 
InXLNCUXL 
All others in his I's. 


Now fare U well, dear K T J, 
I trust that U Rtrue, 
When this U C, then U can say, 
AnSAIOU. 
Thine, AMPERSAND. 
—Exchange. 


...-The following schoolboy composi- 
tion comes from a book lately. published 
by A. J. Barker, ‘‘The Comic Side of 
School Life ’’: 


“THE CAT. 


“The house cat is a four-legged quadru- 
ped, the legs, as usual, being at the corners. 
It is sometimes what is called a tame ani- 
mal, tho it feeds on mice and birds of prey. 

When it is happy it does not bark, 
but breathes through its nose instead of its 
mouth; but I can’t remember the name they 
call the noise. It is a little word, but I can’t 
think of it, and it is wrong tocopy. When 
you stroke this tame quadruped by draw- 
ing yer hand along its back, it cocks up its 
tail like a ruler, so as you can’t get no fur- 
ther. Never stroke the hairs acrost, as it 
makes all cats scratch like mad. Its tail is 
about two foot long, and its legs about one 
each. Never stroke a cat under the belly, 
as itis very unhealthy. Don’t teese cats, 
for, firstly, it is wrong so to do, and second, 
cats have clauses which is longer than peo- 
ple think. Cats have nine liveses, but 
which is seldom required in this country 
coz of Christianity. Men cats are allas 
called Tom, and girl cats Puss or Tiss; but 
queer as you may think, all little cats are 
called kittens, which isa wrong name which 
oughter be changed. This tame quadruped 
can see in the dark, so rats stand no chants, 
much less mice. Girls fears rats, even mice. 
Last Tuesday I drawed our cat on some 
white tea paper, and I sold it toa boy who 
has a father for 20 pins and some coff 
drops.” 





Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—“ Bird-Life,”’ by Frank M. 
Chapman. 

SECOND PrRIzE.—‘‘Insect Life,”’ by John 
Henry Comstock. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ Folks from Dixie,’”’ by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

FourtH PrizE.—‘t The Eugene Field I 
Knew,” by Francis Wilson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.., New York City. 





The prize for April 28th was won by E. L. 
Snyder, Reading, Penn. 

The prize for May sth was won by Clara 
F. Ray, Huntington, N. Y. 
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CHARADE. 


We left the port at sunrise; 
The day was bright and clear, 
The sea was calm as it could be; 
No thought of danger near. 


That night the sea grew boisterous, 
The ship began to roll; 

The dark clouds gathered overhead,— 
Our course was not my whole. 


babes sae gen. oe grew frightened: 

‘*Must we believe the worst ?”’ 

“Ts there no hope for any one ?”’ 
“Will all indeed my frst?” 


I had no time to answer, 
Elsewhcre my duty lay; 

To guide the ship, as best I could, 
And watch till break of day. 


When once again the sun arose, 
The storm indeed: had passed; 
With thankful hearts we sailed ahead— 
The ship was not my /ast. 
A. W. CLARK. 


CHARADE. 


My frst is a quality good in a cask, 
But bad ina man, I ween; 
as second, you hardly for it need to ask, 
or in you and in me it is seen. 


My whole, ‘‘the delight of mankind’’ he 
was called, 
A builder of fame, too, they say; 
’Tis the name of a book in the Bible, as 
well, 
Now for answer you need not delay. 
STEPHEN Moore. 


AN ANIMAL-HERBARIUM. 


Each of the following questions may be 
answered by the name of a flower. Exam- 
ple: a favorite fish, and ashrub. Answer, 
shad-bush. 

1. To boast, and infantry. 

2. A venomous serpent, and part of the 


body. 

3 i kind of boat, and an appendage. 

4. An animal every one shuns, and a veg- 
etable. 

. A simpleton, and a small fruit. 

z A live fewes and to urge on. 

7. A myt 
cipal. : 

8. A rodent, and a spike. 

g. A girl, and a woman’s glory. 

to. Mountain animals, and to set at de- 
fiance. 

11. The weapon of a very strong man. 

12. Part of a certain reptile. 

13. A creeping animal, and a kind of fuel. 

14. A wild animal, and a symbol of defi- 
ance. : 

15. A spinner, and a plant. _ 

16. Part of the dress ofa religious man. 

17. A word of contempt, and a blossom. 

18. Forbidden to Jews, and worn as 
mourning. S. H. BREcK. 


Appetite--Strength 


Without the First You Cannot Have the 
Last. 


ological serpent, and a prin- 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives both. It gen- 
tly tones the stomach and gives digestive 
power, creates an appetite and invigorates 
the system. By making the blood rich 
and pure it strengthens the nerves and gives 
refreshing sleep. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 





easy to take, easy to buy 
easy to operate. 25c. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 19. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN Acrostic.—“ I bear a charméd 
life.” 1, lago; 2, Bassanio; 3, Emilia; 4, Antonio; s, 
Romeo; 6, Antony; 7, Cassius; 8, Hamlet; 9, Arthur; 
10, Rosalind; 11, Mercutio; 12, Enobarbus; 13, Des- 
demona; 14, Lorenzo; 15, Isabel; 16, Ferdinand; 17, 
Euphronius. 

D1iamonps CONNECTED BY A SQuare.—lI. 1, S; 2, 
ape; 3, agama; 4, Spanish; s, emits; 6, ass;7, H II. 
1, M; 2, gag; 3. games: 4, mammoth; 5, geode; , Ste; 
7,H. III. 1, Bohea; 2, opens; 3. heeds; 4, endue; s, 


asset. IV. 1, S; 2, ale; 3, above; 4, slovens; 5, event; 
6, ent.;7,S. V. 1,S.; 2, cad; 3, Corea; 4, sardine; 5, 
deign: 6, Ann 
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Knitted Table Padding. 


For sale by all first-class dry goods houses. An arti- 
cle for DINING TABLE SERVICE which combines 
luxury with strict economy. Unlike cheap substi- 
tutes, it does not harden after washing, but retains 
all its original softness, and is especially useful in 
preserving the highly polished surface of tables. 
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Knitted Mattress Pads. 


For putting on top ot a mattress tg protect it trom 
being soiled and to obtain a smooth and level bed. 
During bot summer nights, when used alone upon a 
woven wire spring. without a mattress, one secures 
luxurious ease, otherwise unattainable. e also 
manufacture mattresses three inches thick on same 
principle. Every trim housekeeper recognizes the 
merit of these goods at once. 














Hartford Tires 


Cost the dealer a little more 


than many others. That is 
why so many-dealers have 
some that are ‘‘justas good.”’ 

Good fabric, good rubber 
and good workmanship are 
expensive. You get such a 
combination in a Hartford, 
and it insures you resiliency 
and durability. 

Every maker of high-grade 
wheels will furnish Hartford 
tires if you request it. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 






















Single-Shot Guns. 


Made in 12 and 16 bore, and war- 
ranted in the use of nitro powder 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip. 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 
produced. Beautifulin shape, matchless 
in finish. Workmanship equal 
to our high-grade double guns. 
Retail $7.00, with plain steel 
barrel ; $8.00, with twist barrel. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we'll sell you direct at 
these prices; but ask him 
first, it’s handier. 
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GAIL BORDEN 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


TAKE No SuBSTITUTE FoR THE “EAGLE BRAND™ 
THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 


“INFANT HEALTH “SENT FREE. NewYorx CONDENSED Mitx Co. N.Y. 
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When baby number two arrives and number one has 
to give up e carriage to the newcomer, and either 
walk or be dumped in, in front—there’s trouble. If he 
walks he gets tired and cross. If he rides in front 
there's no comfort foreither one and they both get 
cross! You need a carriage with our patent 


Dickey Seat, 


where the eldest child can ride happy, secure and proud 
asacoachman. When notin use it is moved close up 
to back of carriage basket and makes a most conven- 
{ent parcel-carrier. Before you buy a carriage by all 
means see ours with the patent Dickey Seat. 

If you have a carriage we'll sell you the seat 
alone, and any carpenter will quickly attach it for you. 
ASK AT YOUR DEALERS 
to see the Dann carriage with the Dickey Seat. Send 
name on postal for our catalogue of baby carriages and 
go-carts, or separate catalogue of invalids’ wheel-chairs. 
RATTAN MFG. COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 





61 BROADWAY. 
88 BROADWAY. 
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Nestle’s Food 








MORNING 


NESTLE’S FOOD is a complete 
and entire diet for babies, and close- 
ly resembles mother’s milk. Over 
all the world Nestlé’s Food has been 
recognized for more than 30 years 
as possessing great value as a pro- 
tection against Cholera 
and all other forms of Summer Com- 
Your physician will confirm 


Infantum 


plaint. 
this statement. 





NESTLE’S FOOD is safe. It re- 
quires only the addition of water to 
prepare it for use. The great dan- 
ger always attendant on the use of 
cow’s milk is thus avoided. The 
prevalence of tuberculosis in cows, 
and the liability of cow’s milk to 
convey the germs of disease, makes 
its use as a food for infants danger- 
ous in the extreme. 





NIGHT 


NESTLES FOOD is nourishing. 
It makes firm flesh, strong bone and 
cheeks. good health, 
sweet temper and sound sleep, give 


rosy For 
your baby Nestlé’s Food—morning, 
noon and night—all the year round. 

Consult your doctor about Nestlé's Food, 
and send fo us fora large sample can and 


our book ‘‘ The Baby,’’ both of which will 
be sent free on application. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO. 





73 Warren, Street, New York 
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BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 
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< SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A,. 





THE leaf spot of the plum and cherry is 
an affection of the leaf that should be 
promptly attended to. It appears soon 
after the first leaves are full grown, and 
with minute discolored spots with mar- 
gins sometimes red 
the upper leaf surface. 
These spots increase in number, enlarge 
and frequently unite, the areas become 
dark brown with pale centers, and the 
withered tissue often drops out leaving 
holes in the leaf. The leaves should be 
sprayed with weak Bordeaux mixture 
which, for this purpose, should be made 
as recommended by Professor Hale at 
the Experiment 


tinged purple or 
showing upon 


Station at Geneva, as 





follows: Add to one pound of copper 
sulphate dissolved in eight gallons of 
water, a solution of freshly slaked lime 
and stir thoroughly. Sufficient of the 
lime solution should be added to prevent 
any color reaction when the mixture is 
tested with potassium  ferrocyanid. 
About two-thirds of a pound of lime will 
be required. Dilute the entire mixture 
to eleven gallons. This should be ap- 
plied once, about ten days after the 
blossoms fall and againin about three 
weeks. The necessity of a vigorous leaf 
growth to the health and productiveness 
of the tree is too well-known to be com- 
mented on. 
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SALAD SET, COMPLETE, $15.00. 





BERRY SET, COMPLETE, $13.50. 


WEDDING GIFTS 


are appreciated when the trade-mark of the maker guarantees value 
and excellence, 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS, 


915 Broadway, near 21st St., and 36 Murray St., New York. 


Golfers Old 


and 


Golfers New, 







We have Clubs 
to suit you all’ 





Whether Experts or Beginners, Devotees of the 
Game or Devotees of Exercise. 
CADDY-BAGS, BALLS, Etc. 
JOHN D. DUNN’S Celebrated One-piece Club 
drives ‘* sweetly,”’ and adds 20 yards to a drive 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sold by 
HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 


300 W. soth St., New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
162 Columbus Ave, Boston Mass. 


MONTAUK 
CAMERAS 


FOR TOURISTS 
SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
| CLERGYMEN 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue. ~ 


G. GENNERT, 21 East (3th St., New York. 





Agencies: 5 








Illustrate Your Own 
Lectures Direct From Life. 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 

A sure cure forepilepsy. Will relieve and cure cases 
of long standing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or 
sedatives of any kind. Perfectly harmléss in every re- 
epect, yet sure,safe and sitive. Talcott, Frisbie & 

0., Hartford, wholesale agepts for U, 8, A,. 























Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Whitman's 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
Stephen F, Whitman & Son, 
1310 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
A Bed of Roses. 


BY E, P. 





POWELL, 


A CORRESPONDENT complains that it is 
difficult to get small rose-bushes, such as 
are now sent out by our nurserymen at 
low rates, well into bloom before the 
frosts of autumn; and then they must 
be either dug up, or they will freeze out 
during the winter—‘‘ It is a succession of 
disasters.” 

The first essential to growing roses is 
a thoroughly well-prepared bed. The 
soil must be forked deep with old sod and 
thoroughly rotted manure, composted to- 
gether. The general law is that you 
cannot feed roses too much, while lilies 
you must never overfeed. Both, how- 
ever, enjoy a good mixture of sand in 
the soil, altho roses will thrive in any 
garden loam. 

I should advise for planting such 
roses as are, if not hardy, at least suffi- 
ciently hardy to endure the winter with 
proper protection. Most of the hardy 
perpetual bloomers come upquickly from 
the root, and are in bloom early in the 
summer. 

But do not buy grafted roses at any 
price, unless you are a skilled horticul- 
turist. 

I will make out now a brief list of roses 
that come under my definition of hardy, 
or semi-hardy. A few of the newer sorts 
that I have not myself thoroughly tested 
I take on the word of as good authority 
as Mr. Charles Dingee, of the Dingee, 
Conard Company. 1. White Maman Co- 
chet, a magnificent ever-blooming rose, 
with great freedom of bloom, and with 
petals of extraordinarily heavy texture, 
making it excellent for outdoor culture. 
This rose is hardy with protection. 2. 
Mrs. Robert Garrett, a splendid hybrid 
tea-rose of enormous size; the color a 
soft pink, much like a carnation. The 
bush is a strong, vigorous grower, blos- 
soming freely throughout the year. 3. 
Coronet. This is another hybrid tea, and 
most of the roses of this class are suffi- 
ciently hardy to endure our winters, with 
covering. The size of this rose almost 
equals Paul Neyron. The color is a rosy 
carmine, with the edge of the petals 
marked in silver gray. It is perpetually 
inbloom. 4. Enchantress. This is one 
of William Paul’s roses, imported this 
spring by the Dingee, Conard Company. 
The color is creamy white, with buff 
center. It is a tea-rose, but is probably 
hardy enough to be placed in our list. 
5. I presume that quite a number of my 
readers have already seen that won- 
derful rose Princess Bonnie. It is one 
of the grandest acquisitions we have 
ever made. The color is deep rich 
crimson, and it is never out of bloom. 
6. President Carnot is one of the most 
superb roses in existence. The buds are 
like the old Niphetos. The flowers are 
large, with heavy petals, and the color 
is a delicate rosy blush. The fragrance 
is perfect, while the bush isa remarkably 
strong grower. 7. I would take Beauty 
of Waltham. This is not a new rose, 
but it is one of the sweetest and best. It 
is a hybrid, perpetual and hardy. 8. 
Laurence Allen is one of the best hardy 
hybrids in existence. The color is a 
soft pink, while the flowers are produced 
in profusion. 9. Mrs. Cleveland is a 
new hybrid perpetual, said to resemble 

Baroness Rothschild. The flower is of 
immense size, and very double. 10. Of 
the Bourbon roses take the old Caroline 
Marinesse. I do not know where you 
will find anything better than this fora 
bedding sort. It is entirely hardy and 
always in bloom. rr. Plant with it Queen 
Mab; a new rose sent out by Wm. Paul 
& Sons of England. The color is de- 
scribed as a soft, rosy apricot, while the 
center of the flower is shaded orange. 12. 
Everybody knows Catherine Mermet, and 
no one needs to have it described; but 13 
everybody does not know the old tea-rose 
Bougere. This grand old rose I grew 
and admired forty years ago. It is al- 
most hardy, while the flowers are pro- 
duced in great profusion. The color is 
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a bronze or yellowish rose, inclining to 
crimson. 14. Etoile de Lyon is a mag- 
nificent golden-yellow rose and an im- 
mense bloomer; it is almost hardy with- 
out protection. 15. Papa Gontier: a splen- 
did crimson rose with a cherry shade. 
It is asfragrant as itis beautiful, and al- 
ways in bloom. 

I have given a list of fifteen, which 
might easily be doubled. If any one is 
certain to neglect his roses, and wishes 
them to go alone, especially to ask for no 
covering in winter, we had better throw 
out all but the hybrid perpetuals. The 
spring of ’98 is peculiarly rich in piller 
and climbing roses. A few of these are, 
Golden Rambler, a new English rose, of 
which it is said: ‘‘ Each branch often pro- 
duces thirty to sixty flowers, and a single 
plant often carries from two hundred to 
three hundred buds and flowers at one 
time.”’ Altho it grows fifteen feet in a 
season, its branches are slender. The 
color is golden yellow, shading to white 
in the hottest weather. Another new 
climber is Carmine Pillar. The flowers 
are single, covering the plant completely 
with rosy carmine. Each bloom is from 
twelve to fifteen inches in circumference. 
Probably the very best climber for every- 
body to plant is the Empress of China. 
This is in blossom all the time, early and 
late, with flowers of apple-blossom color. 
It is absolutely hardy without any pro- 
tection. It throws up canes from ten to 
fifteen feet the first year. The foliage is 
as fine as the flowers are beautiful. A 
new rose of magnificent promise is the 
white, hardy, ever-blooming climber, 
Mrs. Robert Peary. This rose is said to 
bloom from the word Go, and it never 
stops blossoming. The-color is pure 
white, the buds long and beautiful, and 
the plant absolutely hardy. If these are 
not enough we have offered an Ever- 
Blooming Prairie Queen. This rose is 
perfectly hardy without protection, and 
blooms profusely as well as continuous- 
ly. If Climbing Meteor proves to be as 
grand as Meteor itself, I shall want noth- 
ing better. It is said to attain the hight 
of fifteen feet in a single season. Meteor 
is a hybrid tea, and therefore reasona- 
bly hardy. Climbing Meteor ought tobe 
hardy with protection, and every way a 
superb acquisition. 

It is possible to have a rose bed that 
gives flowers all the summer, and that 
need not be dug out for the winter. The 
best protection is first to hill up each 
bush thoroughly, and then cover with 
leaves. These leaves should be held in 
place with branches of trees, or with any 
bitsofbrush. Ifanyare peculiarly ten- 
der, cover them with inverted sod. Do 
not hurry too much in uncovering in the 
spring. As most of these ever-bloomers 
blossom on new-wood, no harm is done if 
the taller branches are frozen back near- 
ly tothe ground. The chief trouble with 
amateur rose-growers comes from grafted 
roses, which send up thrifty shoots from 
below the graft. [hese are not easily 
distinguished, and soon draw the life 
from the graft. 


Cuntun, N. Y. 


The Farm as a Means of 
Reform. 


THE farm as a means of reform is at- 
tiacting considerable attention from the 
press and those actively engaged in the 
amelioration of the condition of the hu- 
manrace. Wonderful, indeed, have been 
the results in making useful men and 
women, from the unpromising material 
afforded by the neglected children of the 
larger cities. Many of these, old in 
wickedness, are young enough in years 
to be influenced for good. Put upona 
beautiful piece of land, most of them 
quickly reflect the benefits to be derived 
from wholesome surroundings. 

Give achild a little garden of a size 
that will keep it employed, but not over- 
tax its strength or resources; and an im- 
mediate gain by the harmless amusement 
and absence of danger is afforded, as 
well as the foundation laid for tastes 
that may prove of the greatest benefit in 
after life, Jt is generally agreed that 
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children, like fowls, are better when 
living in smaller numbers, so by all 
means let the ‘‘children’s home” and 
similar institutions be where land is 
plentiful enough to afford little gardens, 
and much of the care and annoyance will 
be taken from those having these insti- 
tutions in charge? in exchange for a mod- 
erate amount of care and instruction in 
teaching the little gardeners how to pro- 
ceed. In the Eastern States especially, 
where the relative importance of garden- 
ing to larger farming is greatly increas- 
ing, will knowledge gained in this way 
be useful and teach self-help. In the 
large institutions where the inmates are 
lighted and watered and warmed by 
machinery, they certainly do not learn 
to be self-helpful, and there is no intel- 
lectual stimulus or anything to develop 
individuality, and the elements of char- 
acter die out, with no occasion to provide 
for their own wants or opportunity to 
study cause and effect. We wish all 
young people who have been injured in 
body or mind by society or circumstances 
could go back on the soil to be recruited 
or cured by Mother Nature. 





Personals. 





Our former Consul at.Sagua la 
Grande, Cuba, Walter B. Barker, is to 
be commissioned as Colonel of animmune 
regiment which will be sent to Cuba with 
the first invading party. Consul Barker 
is thoroughly familiar with the topogra- 
phy of Cuba, having had long service on 
the island. In addition to his command 
he is to be placed in charge of all the 
supplies to be distributed among the 
starving reconcentrados. 


.... The Sultan’s second daughter, the 
Princess Naime, who was married recent- 
ly to the second son of the gallant defend- 
er of Plevna,was given by her royal father 
a dowry consisting ofa complete trous- 
seau for herself and all the ladies of the 
household, and an allowance of $7,500 
per month for the rest of her life. She 
is also to have a newly furnished and dec- 
orated palace on the Bosporus, which 
ought to be rather easy to keep up, since 
most of her servants draw their salaries 
direct from the Yildiz Kiosk, whence are 
also supplied rations daily for about a 
hundred persons. 


....Lieut.-Gen. Bernardo Augusti, 
Governor-General of the Philippines, 
whom we mentioned a few weeks ago on 
the occasion of his flowery patriotic ad- 
dress to the people, is fifty-eight years 
old. He gained his experience of war in 
the suppression of the last Carlist rebel- 
lion in Spain, where he won for himself 
the reputation of being an energetic sol- 
dier devoted to his profession. He held 
several important commands, and at the 
close of the war had attained to the rank 
of general of division. He has not had 
much experience in colonial affairs, as he 
was sent to the Philippines only a few 
months ago. 


....The new Moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly is Dr. Wallace 
Radcliff, pastor of the New York Avenue 
Church in Washington, D.C. In Dr. 
Radcliff’s congregation'are some of the 
most distinguished men in the United 
States, among them, for instance, Secre- 
tary Alger, Vice-President Hobart, Jus- 
tice Harlan, Senator McMillan, and other 
Senators and officials whose names are 
well known. Before Dr. Radcliff was 
called to Washington, three years ago, 
he had been for fourteen years pastor of 
Fort Street Presbyterian Church, in De- 
troit, and previous to that he had been in 
Reading, Penn. He is a Western Penn- 
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sylvania man, about fifty-five years old, 
and was educated at Washington and 
Jefferson College and Princeton. 


....Capt. Charles Edgar Clark, who 
commanded the ‘‘ Oregon” in her recent 
13,000 miles’ voyage around the Horn, 
like Admiral Dewey, is a native of Ver- 
mont. He was appointed to the Naval 
Academy from that State in 1860, and 
after his graduation served on several 
boats in the Pacific Station until 1873, 
when he was transferred to the Atlantic 
Station. He remained there for three 
years, and then was assigned shore duty 
in Charleston Navy Yard. He received 
his commander’s commission in 1881, and 
from 1887 to 1891 was lighthouse inspec- 
tor, and afterward was stationed at the 
Mare Island Navy Yard. Atthetime of his 
transfer to the ‘‘ Oregon”’ he was in com- 
mand of the monitor ‘‘ Monterey,’’ which 
is now going to Manila to re-enforce Ad- 
miral Dewey. 


....Oscar S. Williams, who was the 
United States Consul-General at Manila 
up to the time of our rupture with Spain, 
apparently had a great deal to do with 
Dewey’s remarkable victory. It is said 
that previous to the outbreak of hostil- 
ities he quietly investigated the condi- 
tion of the harbor about Manila, the ar- 
mament of the forts, the location of the 
mines, etc., and reported the same to 
Dewey as soon as he arrived at Hong- 
kong. Mr. Williams comes from Roches- 
ter, this State, and graduated at Cornell 
in 1869, in the same class with Senator 
Foraker, of Ohio. He is a Republican 
‘‘spell-binder’’ of the first order, and has 
been an active stump speaker in the last 
four Presidential campaigns. During 
Harrison’s Administration he was our 
Consul at Havre, France. 


....The heir-apparent of the Portu- 
guese throne, who has fifteen names, but 
is called for short Luiz Filippe, Duke of 
Braganza, is described as the “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy of the Peninsula.’’ He 
was born in Lisbon ten years ago, and 
has never left his native country, altho 
his mother frequently visits England and 
France. The Queen devotes a large por- 
tion of her time to his education, when 
at home; but during her absence an aged 
French lady acts as governess. The 
King is very fond of the saddle and out- 
door life, and he has already taught the 
boy to be aclever horseman and quite an 
athlete. The question of the Prince’s 
marriage is already being eagerly dis- 
cussed by Portuguese diplomats, and 





much regret is expressed that he is too 
young tobe considered as a prospective 
husband of the Spanish Infanta. 


....Lieutenant Rowan, who took his 
life in his hands to carry communications 
from this Government to the insurgents 
in Cuba, has safely returned from his 
perilous trip, having successfully accom- 
plished the object of his undertaking. 
Altho the time has not yet come to de- 
scribe his journey in detail, as it might 
embarrass similar expeditions, yet it is 
generally known that he effected his 
escape from Cuba by sailing on a life- 
boat about fifteen feet long to Nassau. 
He and his crew had a simple plan of 
what they should do if sighted by the 
Spanish. They would loose the sheet 
and conceal themselves in the bottom of 
the boat, with revolvers and rifles 
cocked, and when the Spaniards: came 
alongside to investigate, they would leap 
up and acertain number of the enemy 
would be out of the way. There was no 
use in calculating the final outcome; cap- 
ture meant death, and it was just as well 
to have company. Lieutenant Rowan 
for two years surveyed the route for the 
Intercontinental Railway Central 
America, and has been to Cuba a great 
many times. He is a large, strong man, 
and his complexion looks as tho he dined 
on beef three times a day, altho it is said 
he is a vegetarian. 


In Chilton Paint 
you get what you pay for. 


_ Ifyou buy a gallon of paint insist on obtain- 
ing a gallon and not part of one. The Chil- 
ton Paint is measured by the United' States 
standard gallon. It is the cheapest paint be: 
cause it is the best. It is the best because it is 
made with pure Linseed Oil and a Turpentine 
Drier, with the very best pigments, and is 
mixed and ground by machinery from five to 
seven times, It covers more surface and lasts 
longer than any other kind of paint. 
Inquire of agents, or address 


THE CHILTON CO., 69 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
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THE 


New Binocular 
(THE TRIEDER.) 


This new form of field glass is as small 
as an ordinary OPERA GLASS, but has 
more power and field than the largest 
FIELD GLASS. 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists 


0, aM ane Lg 
THE NEW QUEEN ACHROMATIC TRIPLET, 
$5.00 Each. 


Clear, Powerful, and altogether the Best Pocket Magnifier Made. 





COMPOUND MICROSCOPES. 


METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





All Appliances for Nature Study. 


Write for circulars. 





NEW YORK, 509 Fifth Ave. 





QUEEN & CO, Inc., 


Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 


1010 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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Gause: Too much food or drink. 
Result: °s\.crc0 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
promptly and ‘‘tastes good, too.” 
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R emedy e Tarrant’s 


Cures 
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TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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CARPETS | Sac” 
CLEANED | rn.’ 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 


419 to 423 E. 481b St., & 1558 B’way, N.Y. 
Telephone 13238th St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 


When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend, 
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Lake 
Chautauqua 





Reached by trains of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail-, 
way, is one of the most popular 
and interesting of all resorts. A 




















splendid place for the vacation; 
cool and healthful, and with small 
expense. 

A 48 page, descriptive and finely 
illustrated 
resorts 


book of Chautauqua 
sent on receipt of four 
cents in postage by 


A. J. SMITH, 


G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


aneeesesereesed 
“ ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Lavai Alpha 
‘* Baby”’ Cream Sep- 
arators were first and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000 in use. 
Sales ten to one of all others 
combined. All styles and sizes 
—$s50 to $225. Save $5 to $10 
A per cow per yea over any set- 
ting system, and $3 to $5 per 
z cow per year over any 
imitating separator. 
New and improved 
» machines for 1898. 
Serd for new Cata- 
logue containing a 
fund of up-to-date 
dairy information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers..... - §-00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each...... . 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Clubbing List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. sent, 
post-paid, tor 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
aot find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street, 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co:, 158 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 


Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
6Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

‘Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St, 








Bent & Co:’s 


HAND-MADE 


Water QP ty 
Crackers .2 gree eros | 


more, no less, 

have been unequalled for excellence | 
and their neo keeping quali- | 
ties. 


| 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. | 


Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Recep- | 


tions, Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. | 


FREE! 











Bent's Cracker-Meal Receipt 








Book Sent Free on Request. | 





Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific. Music and Art 
Thoroughiy first-class in every respect. Expense very 
vee as Send for Catalogue to 
REV.S. A. MARTIN, D.D., President, 
_ Chambersburg, Pa. 


TEA SET FREE, 
Toilet Set, Watch, 
Lamp, Clock and many 


other HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


with $5.00, $7.00 and $10.00 orders of 
our Celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
ders, Spices and Extracts. Great induce- 
ments. Something entirely new. Teas, 
20 cents and upwards. Coffees, 10 cents 
and upwards. SPECIAL TERMS TO 
AGENTS to get up clubs. Full particulars 
Free. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
3i and 33 Vesey St.,N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 








| "Canficld| 


Dress 
Shiels. 


8. L.. 








3 WARREN ST NEWYORK. | 








THE INDEPENDENT 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY by 
season rel OU need not worry about your paint 
as ma urgh peeling off or colors fading if you 
axcnor ) re 4 
o } cincinnati use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 
ATLANTIO ~ ~ ’ ° . 
se 
sm ed Oil and. National Lead Co.’s Tinting 
BROOKLYN M4 Dy 
xewvo. | Colors, and employ a practical painter to 
ULSTER . 
same apply it. 
SOUTHERN . 
} cricago. Be sure that the brands are right. See 
COLLIER ? “ : 
ach list of genuine brands, which are made by 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL “ ” 
~ the “old Dutch process. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY Cleveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. ‘Sinan Ghee odie 
SALEM Salem, Mass. able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
eonmens, Seiten folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Clearing Sale 


of surplus stock of 


Wash Dress Fabrics 


(Mostly of recent importation). 


at “The Linen Store.” 


1339 yds. Fancy White and Printed Pique 
at 25¢e., reduced from 40e. 


1814 yds. Fancy Bourette Ginghams 


At 25¢ , reduced from 40¢. 


2484 yds. French Printed Gaze and Grenadines 
At 20¢., reduced from 35 and 40¢. 


1773 yds, Silk Ginghams 
At 35 and 50¢., reduced from 60, 75 and $1.00. | $* 


James McCutcheon &Co 


14 West 23d St.,N. Y. 


ESTERBROOK’S 8S <== 











Mesncaanararte eee 


Artistic Designs. 


ding Gifts and use on al] occasions 


trade-mark. 


QSDE VOTES B20 GOE48888 GOTT 


$ Waterburv, Conn. 





The Genuine Rogers Electro Silver Plate 





SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Extensive Line. 
The stock embraces a complete assortment of articles suitable for Wed- 


The Original and Genuine Star *% Brand, 
which has been manufactured continually for half 2 century and made the 
name of Rogers on electro silver plate celebrated, is stamped 


% ROGERS & BRO., Aut. 


If you wish the best goods, insist upon having those bearing the above 
Every article is guaranteed. Manufactured exclusively by 


GERS & BROTHER, 
No. 16 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


WH Jacksdn-&6, 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 





NEW YORK. 





HEADQUARTERS 
OPEN FIREPLACES 


Mantels, FIXTURES & TILES. 


Elegant Stock, Best Fixtures, Maker’s Prices. 


June 2, 1898 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN 
Ww AY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also. second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


REMINGTON BICYCLES 


are spinning 








’round 
the country through. 
AND WHY NOT? 
@ For the new REM- 
INGTON SPECIAL 
CHAIN reduces fric- 
tion 25 per cent. and 


cannot stretch. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


ILION, N. Y. 








AGENCIES: 


313 Broadway, l 
300 W. goth st.,) Now York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

__ ta Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N 








_ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BARNES rs DUNKLEE, 
waaneeeeneeeaneg 


THE E ST. DENIS, DENIS, 
$ 





Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 
Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 





SIIMMED | AND ON 
SUMMER | LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
| $4.00 to $10.00 per week. 
HOMES | pag in Iilustrated 
ook. 
IN Sent for 5c. postage. 
VERMONT sii ofc RE 


853 Broadway N Y 


Hill Crest, Santa Clara, Adirondacks. 

Board for Summer months ina charmingly furnished 
house. Designed especially for ladies with tendencies 
to throat or lung difficulties. Resident Physician. 








Library. All modern conveniences, $7 per week. Ares 
plication should be made to Miss 'E. A. BUCHA 
333 West 38th Street. New York City. 





Serviceable Goods =f ahi =e 
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Most verytinia in ee * faverde bd 


Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- 
ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller 
& Co, guarantees itself. 

Union Square, New-York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 





